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' *Nr. <•* :li'* «>!' tin* Ij.'xlf of the nine- 

**-‘-!iih r-Mji'.irv xiii(loul»t«‘(l]v t‘> hi' found in 

'h'‘ "rdlnrirv farilitit's fir travel xvliich sprang 
into «-\i‘-t«’nr'- wiiix the stihdtial of steam and elcc- 


irictty. ••nahling (‘ni«rm<»us mnnlvrs of peojde to 
jiiurnw with sjn«d and cemfert over the whole of 
the eivilis<il <;l(ihe. (Nnmtless lines of ocean-froinff 
st'-ann-rs. va^t networks of iron wavs, rivers and 
inland s^'as converted into highways for the use of 


man, c.-inals. jxist -roads, cahles. tind telegraph wires 
have gojje far to bring even the remote corners of 


other continents into close communication with our 


own. Ihtl despite all such girding of the earth, 
evolution to ;i great extent of the worehip of speed 
characteristic of the jiresent day, there still remain 
sonn? few secluded nooks — few and far between, 


perhajjs, and .scattered sparsely over the whole 
earth’s surface — which, thanks either to nattu'al 
jxhysical features or to the accident of an anomalous 
political ])osition, are still well out of reach of a 
Cook’s tourist ticket ; and there are probably few 

h 
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nccvKsions on whicli the Jieart of the sport- and 
arlveninrc-lovin;[r Briton throbs so wildly or leaps 
with (jnite the same thrill of delirious exhilaration 
as it does when he is on the point of leaving behind 
him the restraint and conventionality of a highly 
civiliscrl existence, and is actually setting foot on the 
road to the still uncoiK|Uered strongholds of Nature. 

CJhoice of direction must of course he left to 
individual taste ; hut for myself I plead guilty to 
being" one of those who have succumbed to the 
alluring sj)oll of the Bast, whose Circean grip once 
felt can never be forgotten. Here among the far- 
.strelching regions of Asia, with its hordes of poly- 
genous races, its wealth and variety of scenery, its 
wonderful collection of widely diversified religions and 
customs, may be found worlds to please the most des- 
ultory of minds, and to cast a charm over the spirit, 
jaded and wearied A\’ith the atmosjdiere of artificiality 
which surrounds it as it hurries feverishly along 
the narrow groove of conventional everj’-day life. 

Here in the lands of the Southern Cross may be 
found delight in roaming free through the heavy 
fragrance of a tropical jungle, where vegetation, left 
to its own sweet will, envelops the earth with a 
mantle of wild luxuriance, till the soft shades of 
evening steal silently over the land, when, beneath 
the shadow perhaps of the temple of some old-world 
god, the wanderer rests, to conjure up, as he lists 
to the drowsy hum borne on the scent-laden breath 
of the tropical night, visions of things inexplicable 
veiled darkly in the mystic romance of the East. 
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For him lor wlioin solitude has no cliarm are cities 
of wonderful fashion and desit^n, homes of a polyglot 
crowd <if mixed humanity, living pictures possessed 
of all the glitter and variety of the ever-changing 
pattern of a kaleidoscope ; jKilaces, temples, tombs, 
and ]iinnacles. all monuments of the incomparable art 
of the East. 

In strong contrast, yet possessed also of a certain 
terrible grandeur, are to be found the burning 
wastes of yellow sand which stretch unchecked over 
many parts of Asia, blighting with feverish touch 
huge areas ; deserts forsaken and accursed, on which 
from a brazen sky a burning sun beats down 
eternally, and over whose stricken and blistered 
surfaces a baneful wind, blowing with fiery blast, 
scorches and withers whatsoever it may chance to 
meet. 

But it is perhaps in the heart of the gi’eat lonely 
mountains, crowned with eternal snows, where before 
her sublime grandeur the soul of man bows down, 
that Nature speaks with most emphatic voice. Can 
any one who has found himself in solitude — that 
“ solitude where we are least alone ” — on the side 
of some hoary peak rising from a great mountain 
system, whether it be towards evening, when, as 

" The clay is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downwards 
From an eagle in his flight,” ^ 

he sinks to rest, his roof the heavens, or whether 

* Longfellow, “ The Diiy is Done.” 
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it l;e at that mysterious hour before dawn, when a 
sti’aiige hush seems cast upon the earth, fail to 
experience 

“A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain,” ^ 

or to learn fi’om tliat great teacher Nature that life 
is more than a toy to be played with at our pleasure, 
and tliat we hold it for a purpose to fulfil some 
minute Imt none tlie less important part in the plan 
of the great Architect of the universe ? 

It has always appeared to me that though it 
was in his own heart Prince Gautama Siddhartha 
eventually found tlie Truth, yet it was his six 
years’ communing with Nature, his lonely sojourn 
in the wilderness, that prepared him for the great 
revelation which in the fulness of time was vouch- 
safed to him. 

Was it not the spirit within that cried for the 
solitude of Nature, that it might learn wisdom in 
the contemplation of the hoary mountains, which, 
calm and unmoved, have watched the rise and fall 
of nations, and gazed untroubled on the devastating 
floods which, driven with all the force of the pent-up 
heat of passion-torn humanity, have from the begin- 
ning of all time surged and roared and thundered 
around them with all the frenzied violence of a 
tempestuous storm -ridden sea? Was it not the 
spirit within that cried for the solitude of the great 
* Longfellow, “ The Day is Done.” 
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lorost. “where iie one comes, where the deer feed and 
the tiger creeps,” in order that under the beneficent 
teacliing (>f Nature it might acquire tliat greatest 
of all knowledge — the knowledge of itself? 

And so after his return from the pathless wilder- 
ness, ju’epared, as I like to believe, b}^ his search 
after wisdom therein, Gautama, the Lord Buddha, 
fotind the Light. 

In submitting, then, to the public an account of two 
year-s’ wandering in some of the wild lands of West- 
ern Asia, 1 do so in the hope that it may prove of 
interest to those who, like myself, delight to roam 

" Fnr from gay citio.s and the ways of men,” 

and in the belief that it will prove of use to sports- 
men and travellers who ma}’^ be in want of information 
concerning the countries described. If, in addition, it 
helps to bring to the notice of any who may chance 
to peruse its pages the vital importance of the part 
which Great Britain is called upon to pla}’’ in the 
Near East, I sliall feel more than repaid for the 
time and trouble which 1 have devoted to its 
compilation. 

I have purposely omitted any account of life or 
travel in the better known parts of India, and have 
devoted this volume entirely to an account of sport 
and travel in less accessible districts, such as I have 
pictured above, which accounts for a gap in the 
narrative between Parts I. and II. of about seven 
months. 
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ihe two ])arts of the book deal with distinctly 
different subjects, Part I being devoted almost 
entirel}’- to sport, wliile in giving in Part IL an 
account of a journey over the recently constructed 
trade-route between India and Persia across the 
deserted wastes of Baloocbistan, I have touched to 
some extent U])on the political and commercial aspect 
of affairs. Throughout the entire narrative I have 
been careful to pay the strictest attention to accuracy, 
and have preferred to give a true if bald statement 
of facts rather than to gild over the often, I fear, 
prosaic account with a cheap veneer of gaudy 
imagination. 

In the latter half of the volume, any opinions to 
which I may have given expression, though supported 
to a certain extent by quotations from other writers, 
are the opinions which I have myself formed after 
seeing witli my own eyes the country and the state 
of affairs obtaining therein. Much correspondence has 
appeared quite recently in the public press in con- 
nection with the Persian question, both from a 
Eussophile and a Eussophobe point of view. For 
myself I have no particular desire to be classed in 
either category, believing as I do that any actual 
alliance with either Eussia or Germany would not 
be to the advantage of Great Britain, who with her 
colonies should be capable of maintaining her rights 
without external aid; but I would point out to the 
impartial observer that those who are perpetually 
urging us to come to an understandmg with Eussia 
can scarcely have asked themselves seriously what 
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is the value of an agreement with a couutrv whose 
jiolitical coile is of the kind which allows and applauds 
the deeds of a Kaufinann and a KomarolV, while it 
endeaYoui*s to blind its victim with the conciliatory 
oratory of a SchouvalolV and a De Giers ; neither 
can they have observed the unhealthy state of a 
political atmosphere vitiated with the contaminating 
smoke which rises from the sheafs of broken and 
abortive promises piled high on the altar raised to 
Muscovite diplomacy. 

The illustrations throughout the book, with the 
exception of the frontispiece and of the portrait of 
Ham Pershad and the group of actors in the mystery 
])lay at Hemis, which latter two are from photographs 
taken by a native of Kashmir, are reproductions from 
jjhotographs taken by myself. For permission to make 
use of the map of Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan, 
I am indebted to the kindness of the Poyal Geograph- 
ical Society. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to many for that 
lavish hospitality to strangers for which the East is 
celebrated, and for valuable assistance throughout my 
wanderings in Asia ; and more especially to his Ex- 
cellency Lord Curzon of Keclleston, P.C., G.M.S.I., 
G.]\I.I.E., Viceroy and Governor -General of India; 
to Colonel Sir A. Talbot, K.C.I.E., late Resident in 
Kashmir ; to Colonel H. M. Temple, late H.B.M. 
Consul-General at Meshed; to Colonel G. Chenevix 
Trench, late H.B.M. Consul for Sistan, now H.B.M. 
Consul-General at Meshed; to Mr R. Buller Hughes, 
1st A.A.G. at Quetta ; and last, but not least, to Mr 
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W. Mitchell, to whose advice and kind assistance I 
am so largely indebted for the success of my 
sporting exj)edition. 

To my publisher also my thanks are due for the 
Itindness and courtesy which he has at all times 
shown me, and also for permission to reproduce in 
this volume matter which has already appeared in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

RONALDSHAY. 

Avfjvst 1902 . 
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CHAPTER. I. 


FROM THE COAST TO SRIXAOAR. 


Arrival at Bombay — Bombay to Kawal Pindi — Eawal Piudi to Mun-ee — 
Road between SIuiTee and Koliala — Vagaries of tonga ponies — Stages 
on tlie road — Domel to Gan’bi — Garrhi to Uri — Rope bridges — XJri to 
Bai-amnUa — Bai-ainulla to Si-inagar — Srinagar in March — Mohammed 
Khan, shikarie — Imjnacticability of passes — The British joint-com- 
missioner for Ladak — Down the Jelum in a house-boat — Camped in 
the mountains — A fellow-European — Foraging — The Sind valley — A 
poor lodging — After Barasingh — Back to Srinagar — Preparations for 
lea\*ing. 

The unusual quiet after the ceaseless throbbing of the 
engines informed all whom it concerned, in the earl}’- 
hours of the morning of the 11th of February 1899, 
that the P. and 0. steamship Peninsular had reached 
her destination, and lay motionless, poised on the still 
waters of the harbour of the great Eastern city. With 
dawn came the noise and bustle of disembarkation, 
with its inevitable accompaniment of hurried good- 
byes, yelling half-clad coolies, and custom-house delays, 
counteracting to a certain extent the pleasm’e of being 
once more on land, after the enforced confinement and 
restrictions of a sea voyage. In common with many 
another from the ranks of the huge army of globe- 
trotters that pays its hurried annual visit to India, 
I gave myself up, dm'ing my short stay in Bombay, 
to the enjoyment of novel sights and scenes : gazing 
fascinated at the ghastly Towers of Silence, with then* 
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gruesome following of feathered scavengers, ever ready 
to perform the last offices for the corpses of pious 
Parsees; delighting in the gaudeous, many-coloured 
silks affected by the Parsee ladies; and haggling with 
the plausible, oily-tongued occupants of the quaint 
bazaars and markets, effecting bargains to my own 
satisfaction, and probably to the much greater satis- 
faction of the vendors, till the rapid flig ht of time 
warned me that to linger further on the threshold 
would be to curtail m}’- visit, in any case a flying one. 
to the cities of the great empire bej’^ond, and humed 
me from a bewildering- whirl of sight-seeing to the hot 
and dusty carriage of an Indian train. 

Since my hea^y luggage — consisting for the most 
part of stores, rifles, and a polygenous assortment of 
camp accessories, purchased and collected with a view 
to my projected incursion into the heart of the Him- 
alayas — was being forwarded to Kashmir by goods 
train and buUock-cart, I found time to break my 
journej’’ and pay short -^dsits to many places of interest 
on the way : Ahmedabad, the home of the u’^orker in 
gold figured silks, gold and silver tissues, brocades of 
all descriptions, kincobs, and all manner of tinsel 
ornaments; Mount Aboo with its magnificent Jam 
temples of carved marble ; Ajmere and the lake at 
Pushkar, reputed the holiest in all India, a reputation 
which it may well merit, judging from the number 
and variety of temples which crowd its banks; Jey- 
pore with its quaint pink buildings and host of workers 
in brass and brass-enamel ware ; Agra, proud possessor 
of India’s peerless mausoleum, and Cawnpore with its 
painful Mutiny associations ; — so that it w'as not until 
the uncomfortable hour of two on the morning of 
Februaiy the 27 th that I alighted from the train at 
Rawal Pindi, and turned nu' back for many a da\ 
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on the conveniences and luxuries of the civilisation 
of the West. 

Having made the most of what was left of the small 
hours after reaching the hotel, I repaired to the office 
of ]\Ir Danjhi Bho}’’, the Parsee gentleman who runs 
the mail and passenger service between India and 
Kashmir, and asked for a tonga — a low two-wheeled 
carriage — to conve}’’ mj^self, my luggage, and m}'^ 
servant, the latter a strong, thick -set, bow-legged 
Hindu from Meerut, to Srinagar, Kashmir’s capital, 
saj'ing that I should be readj’^ to start by midday. 
The sleek-looking baboo in charge, bubbling over with 
the innate aversion of his race to do anj^thing in anj'- 
but the most leisurel}^ manner, assured me that to 
supply a tonga at such short notice was altogether 
out of the question ; and when I pointed to the rows 
of empty vehicles l3’’ing idle outside, his baboo soul 
burst forth in a torrent of pett}’’ excuses, which was 
onl}^ stemmed when I casually produced from my 
pocket a few shining rupees. It is curious what a 
soothing effect the sight of a little silver (in coin form) 
has on the agitated nerves of an excited baboo; and 
on this occasion it not only had a pacifying effect, but 
cleared his brain to such an extent that he remembered 
quite suddenly that he had got a tonga and driver 
. read}’^ for the road, which he had until that moment 
forgotten, and at twelve o’clock the vehicle drove up to 
the door of the hotel. 

Little time was lost in loading up the light luggage 
I was able to take with me, and as soon as all was 
aboard, the driver blew his horn and we were off. 

A great feeling of exhilaration swept over me as we 
were whirled along towards the mountains, and I tried 
to look into the future, and wondered where I should be 
and what I should be doing in another few weeks’ time ? 
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Visions of thrilling’ stalks after huge horned beasts, of 
jdeasaiit camps amid magniiicent mountain scenery, of 
liard marching over wild and desolate country, flitted 
in quick succession before me, till the sudden stopping 
of the tonga brought me rudely to earth again, and 
informed me that we had covered the six miles to the 
first stage, and were about to change ponies. 

Fresh animals were harnessed in an incredibly 
short space of time, and we were speeding on again 
towards the great mountain » barrier which divides 
Kashmir from India. Seventeen miles over a dead 
level brought us to the foot of the mountains, after 
which we climbed steadily for the remainder of the 
day, finding fresh ponies every four miles. At Tret, 
a tiny plateau with a rest-house, I stopped a short 
time, and saw, now far below me to the south, the arid 
plains of the Panjab, while to north, east, and west 
magnificent wooded mountains filled the view. Having 
covered a distance of thirty-four miles, we came to 
snow on the road, and bad to alight and walk the 
remaining three miles to Murree, where I intended 
passing the night. There were a few coolies at hand, 
who shouldered my luggage and carried it up to the 
establishment rejoicing in the designation of hotel. It 
was a poor apology for an inn, the best accommodation 
it could afford, at this time of year at any rate, con- . 
sisting of a bare wooden room, furnished with wooden 
table, chair, and bedstead. As night closed in it 
became bitterly cold, and I was uncommonly glad of 
a wood fire, which after some difficulty had been in- 
duced to burn, and a large fur coat. The morning 
broke clear and frosty, and everything was frozen hard. 
Being informed that a tonga vmuld be found below the 
snow a mile or two farther on, — for we were now 
descending the far side of the first mountain-chain, 
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1 set (.^IV on loot., willi the luggage carried as before by 
coolies. The view was perfectly magnificent : layer 
upon layer of foi*i‘st-clad mountains met one’s gaze on 
every side, and in the far distance gigantic snow-clad 
]>i‘aks. iheir pure whiteness enhanced by the wonderful 
blue of till? sky overhead, extended range upon range 
as far as the eye could .see. 

1 sooji fouiul my tonga waiting for me, and as soon 
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as the luggage was stowed away we started off again. 
The road being now downhill we only had one pony, a 
fact which in no way lessened the excitement of the 
drive. The road was steep as only mountain roads can 
be, and the corners sharp and frequent. On one side 
rose precipitous mountains, and on the other were sheer 
precipices, in places of many hundred feet, with nothing 
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to preYent one driving over if one felt so inclined ; and 
stories are not wanting of tongas dashed over the edge 
and of lives lost on the steep descent from Murree to 
the Jelum. 

We had covered about twenty-nine miles when we 
reached Kohala, a dak-bungalow, on the banks of the 
Jelum. where lunch was to be had. and where we 
crossed the river into the territories of his Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir. From here on the road 
rose with a slight but steady incline, and we again had 
two ponies in the tonga. I found that plenty of ex- 
citement was to be had at the different changes. The 
great difficult}’’ seemed to be to get the newly har- 
nessed pair to start. They were invariably willing to 
go any conceivable way except forwards, and the off 
pon}- not being harnessed to a pole, but merely being 
kept alongside of his companion by a trace on his ofi 
side, as often as not managed to duck under and get 
on the wrong side of his trace, upon which ensued a 
muddle of endless variety. When at last they did 
take it into their heads to go, they dashed oft at a 
gallop, and the next stage was reached without further 
difficulty. A stage consists of a mud shelter, and on 
getting fresh ponies the syce in charge accompanies 
one on the step of the carriage, and on arrival at the 
next stage leads his ponies quietlj* back again. The 
weather was all that could be desired, and the scenei} 
consequently looking its best, the dark green of the 
thickl}’ wooded mountains and valleys in the foie- 
ground standing out vividl}’ against the great jaggef 
outline of pure white peaks in the distance. At t le 
picturesque little rest-house of Domel I got a cup o 
tea, and then drove on another fourteen miles lo 
Garrhi, where I put up for the night, having co^t‘U' 
about seventy miles during the day. 
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I was tip «;!\rly on Iho morning of the 29th and 
found it iiroltv chill v. Bv 8 A.M. we were once more 

i • » 

on »nir way. as ] intended reaching Srinagar by night- 
fall. 'Fhe day passed much as the previous one, there 
heinir little variety in long-distance tonga -driving, 
excejit what is alVordi'd by the scenery, which became 
of a more rugged nature as we neared the little hamlet 
of Uri. 1 got lunch at the rest-house, and strolled 
down to the river afterwards to inspect the rope-bridge 
by which the natives cross it. On reaching the spot 
I found there were two side bv side, one consisting 
merely of a single rope, strung trom bank to bank, 
with a loo]) of the .same material suspended from it ; 
the other of three ropes, two of them parallel about 
3 feet above the third. The lower of the three 
ropes in number two was for walking purposes, while 
the upper two served as rails for the hands. There 
were several jieojile crossing by the single rope, either 
sitting in the loop and hauling themselves across 
by pulling hand over hand on the main rope, or being 
hauled across by men on the far side pulling a cord 
attached to the loop in which they were sitting. 
From Uri I went on, reaching Baramulla by four 
o’clock. Here it was very cold, and for some way 
there were heavy drifts of snow b}’^ the roadside, in 
places as much as 8 or 9 feet deep. Here, too, 
begins an avenue of poplars which, with the exception 
of a few trifling breaks, extends the whole wa}’- to 
Srinagar, a distance of thirty miles. 

I was becoming decidedlj" tired and bored with long- 
continued driving, and was devoutly thankful when 
we at length rumbled into Srinagar, our approach being 
heralded by the inevitable blast of our coachman’s 
horn. It was late — about 9 p.m. — and of course quite 
dark, so that my first impressions of Kashmir’s capital 
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«*n» pf*r/(.)rc(.* ficlayed till tho morrow; and having' in- 
IdriiK.-fl tin? tonga agents of my arrival.. I drove strfught 
to tho honso f>f’ 31 r 3IitchelI, who at the request of 

a mntna! friend liad kindly ])rojnised to do anvthing 
ho could to assist- me in starting my expedition, and 
had most thoughtfully got ready a house-boat for me. 
which ho j)ut at my disposal while I remained in the 
valley of Kashmir. Tho favoured individuals who are 
privileged to occupy houses in the lands of the 3Iaha- 
rajali of Kashmir are few, and as there is as yet no 
hotel ^ in the land, one is reduced to living either in a 

» C* 

house-boat or a tent. 

On the following morning I had mv first view of the 
cajiital. Srinagar — the city of the sun or the city of 
])rosperity — was on this occasion anything but a city 
of the sun, nor, for the matter of that, did it strike me 
in the light of a city of over-abundant prosperity. The 
snow in the valley had but recently melted; at the 
foot of the mountains it was in a state of melting: and 
evervwhere evervthiiig was in a state of slush. The 
sky was grey and overcast ; while the steady drizzle m 
the valley and the dense clouds on the mountains were 
sure proof that snow was still falling at no very great 
distance above us. The main thoroughfare is the river 
Jelum, which runs through the middle of the city, and 
is in summer crowded with house-boats and doongun: 
the corresponding native boat. Bej'ond the Hesid- 
encj’, the Maharajah’s palace, and the few European 
houses, the city consists of tortuous, straggling streets, 
or rather alleys, naiTow and dirty in the extreme, 
formed bj' the squalid hovels of the native population , 
and the odour which ascends to one’s nostrils is m 
keeping with the surroundings of dii’t and squalor, 
the better-class houses on the banks of the Jelum, 

> A hotel has since been built, and •tras opened in the q)ring ot l&OO. 
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which one walks into from a boat much as one does in 
Venice, are to be found merchants in carved wood, 
shawls, so called papier-mache, silver, and a medley 
of odds and ends in the way of curios. 

During the morning I interviewed one Mohammed 
Khan,^ a Kashmiri who was to accompan}’’ me as shik- 
arie. The snowfall in Kashmir had been heavy, and 
this, in addition to the show which was still falling in 
the mountains, was sufficient to prevent me going 
straight into Baltistan as I had hoped, owing to the 
impracticable nature of the Zogi La, the pass by which 
I should cross the chief range between Kashmir and 
that countiy, Avhich, though not a very high one, being 
onlj* 11,500 feet, is much dreaded by the Kashmiris 
owing to the frequent avalanches which in bad weather 
crash down the narrow precipitous gorge which leads 
to its summit. 

Mohammed Khan, therefore, proposed that we should 
journey a short way up the A’aHey of Kashmir, and try 
for a barasingh stag in the neighbouring nullahs, while 
waiting for the weather to imiirove. This seemed 
under the circumstances to be the best plan, so I 
settled to start the next da 3 ^ My hea^y luggage had 
not yet turned up, so there was plenty to be done 
during the remainder of the day hiring tents and other 
necessaries, and purchasing the few stores I should 
require for a Aveek or ten days. I also ordered puitoo 
(thick native cloth) shooting clothes, chaplies (a kind 
of leather sandal), thick socks of puttoo for using with 
grass-shoes, &c., all of which were to be ready on m 3 * 
return to Srinagar in a week’s time. 

In the eA'ening I dined with Major Chenevix Trench, 
British joint commissioner for Ladak, at this time 
acting as assistant Besident, who supplied me with 

' The name given to my shikarie is a fictitious one. 
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pccrivanas or passports to local officials to facilitate 
mj obtaining transport and supplies, and gave me 
much useful information about Ladak, where he had 
officiated off and on as British joint commissioner for 
something like seven years, travelling up to Leh early 
in June and .returning to Kashmir the beginning of 
October. 

On the morning of the 4th I found myself being 
punted slowly down the Jelum by half-a-dozen lazy 
Kashmiri mangis (boatmen), with a smaller boat in 
tow which fulfilled the office of kitchen. After leaving 
the slums of Srinagar behind, we emerged into the 
open valley, which runs in a north-westerly direction 
between fine ranges of forest-clad mountains for a total 
length of a hundred miles with an avei’age breadth of 
thirty. By dark we had not reached the spot at which 
I was to land, though with any but Kashmiri boatmen 
we should doubtless have been there long before, so 
lay to for the night. All was still and peaceful, and 
the gentle lapping of the water against the sides of 
the boat made a pleasant lullaby, which I appreciated all 
the more from having spent the greater part of the last 
fortnight in trains and cheerless bungalows. When I 
awoke the sun was high in the heavens, and we were 
moving slowly on. By midday we arrived opposite 
the hills in which I intended shooting, and a walk of 
a couple of miles from the river brought us to tlie foot 
of the mountains. Fine ground it looked, traversed in 
every direction by magnificent corries, and co^'ered 
with snow' nearly to the bottom. Having pitclied the 
tents in a suitable spot, I went a short w^ay up the 
mountains immediately above me, to have a look rounf 
before dark, and saw several hinds and small stags 
before returning to camp at dusk. Shortly aftei 
had got back, I was a good deal surprised to see a 
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European walking towards my tents. This turned out 
to be Captain Bellew of the IGth Lancers, who was 
on a year’s furlough, and was also after barasinsfh 
close by. It seemed he had had no luck uj3 till 
then, having seen very few shootable heads. As he 
had arrived on the "round before me, I arranired to 
move ftirther afield in the morning, and b}’- 8 a . m . 
was on my way, going over the hills m 3 ’'self, while 
im’ camp moved along the foot of the range, to- 
wards the Sind valle}*. The day was brilliant and 
the views on all sides magnificent ; but it was ter- 
ribly hard work wadiii" through soft snow, which in 
many places, where exposed to the sun, let one in 
up to the knee and even deeper. The only game I 
. saw during the day was some hinds and small stags, 
and I got back to camp in the evening prett}' well 
exhausted. The following da}* I sent men out in 
different directions to look for stags, while I took a 
shot-gun myself in search of something for the pot. I 
shot several brace of chickor, a species of mountain 
partridge, and was climbing about among some rock}’^ 
ground tliickl}* covered, with thorn -bush, when up 
jumped a 3 'oung leopard about 40 j'ards in front of 
me. The temjjtation to fire, though m}’- weapon was 
onh’’ a shot-gun, was too strong to be resisted ; but I 
need hardly sa}* there was no leopard bagged. The 
men got back to camp b}* dark, having seen nothing, 
so I settled to march up the Sind valley to a nullah 
running out of it called the Wangat, which had the 
reputation of being good barasingh ground. A 
couple of ponies were secured from a neighbouring 
village to carry the tents, and coolies for the rest of the 
bafforasre. I also obtained some eggs and fowls from 
the same village, paying 2d. a-dozen for the eggs and 
3d. apiece for the fowls, which seemed to me to he 
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cheap ; but I subsequently discovered that a sufficient 
price for eggs was Ijd. the dozen! 

We had a long march before us, so started in good 
time, and I sent a message to my boatman telling him 
to take the boat back to Srinagar, as I should return 
from the Wangat by land. 

It was a pleasant day for walking, arid I stepped 
along at a good pace, accompanied by a Kashmiri as 
guide and tiffin-coolie (luncheon-carrier). As we Avent 
up the Sind valley the scenery became grander, and 
the snow lay lower, till by the time we reached the 
mouth of the Wangat nullah we were tramping through 
soft snow on our path. I was beginning to get pretty 
sick of walking — for twenty miles is a long march at 
the beginning of a trip before one has had time to get • 
into condition — when we came to a small collection of 
huts dignified by the name of village. Here I was to 
camp ; but the question now arose as to where tlie 
tents were to be pitched. It was clearly out of the 
question to pitch them in the deep soft snow which 
covered the ground ; and after some discussion t!ie 
headman of the village offered to put an old barn at 
my disposal. 

I climbed into the upper storey of the barn — tlw 
lower was a coAV-shed — by a pile of dirty snow, and 
examined my surroundings. It was not the most desir- 
able of residences, being more than half full of straw, 
and having on three sides large apertures, which migiit 
have been window-places, had there been any signs oi 
windows, which there were not. The roof, too, "as 


only partial, the better part of it haA'ing, I .siippos'*, 
been carried aAvay during the Avinter. HoAvcn'cr, "a*’ 
cannot be particular on such occasions, and Avhen 1 
hauled up my camp-table, chair, and basin, and stnfi* ' 
up the AA'oiAst of the apertures Avith .straw, I 
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1 tlii*iiL.dit 1 Would sjM-ial oiii* nuiri* dav in search of 
liaia*'inoli It. fon* ri'imitin;; to Srinagar, anti early the 
ii'-Nt niornin;: starti-d fll’ ai^ain. On this occasion ] 
wav luckier, lor 1 nianaj'ed to brine' oil* a rnnnine shot 
at the ojilv slae I saw. Unlnckilv, when 1 came to 
eN.aniine the fallen animal, 1 Inund his rieht antler was 
broken oil' short, ja-obably in an encounter with some 

It 
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other monarch of the forest, and his head was in' con- 
sequence spoilt. . 

The following day I started for Srinagar. The ride 
there was not of the most pleasing description, for the 
pony I had secured was possessed of nothing but a 
native wooden saddle, and my guide being on foot, I 
had the pleasure of being joggled about on this instru- 
ment of torture from 8 a.m. till 5 P.ir., when I at last 
reached the Residenc}’’, where I was to be the guest of 
Major Trench. 

The next two daj^s, as may well be imagined, “were 
pretty busy ones, occupied in packing and rushing 
about obtaining the remaining stores, &c., which were 
w’^anting. My heavy luggage from India had anived, 
and everything that I w^as going to take xvith me had 
to be made up into packets not exceeding 50 lb. each : 
for coolies would be m}^ only means of transport for a 
long time, and the w’-eight which a man wnll cairy for a 
day’s march is 50 lb. To carry the stores in I obtained 
oblong wicker baskets with an outer covering of leather, 
known in Kashmir as kiltccs. Before leaving I also 
obtained six yak-dans (leather boxes of a convenient 
size to be slung one on each side of a pony or yak), and 
having packed them with stores, left them in charge of 
my Kashmiri boatman, who was to keep them till he 
heard from me, wdien he was to send them by poii} to 
Leh, for by the time I should require them the track 
would be open for animal transport. 



};• 


< ■ n \ vr i: i; 1 1 

' 1 H! *. i;< M. 


;;t j.i' ! a: i i\ •li. ahil a! II A.M. 

' i 'I'.ij, •••./.ii «■•. < 1 \ *1 !?i all ajijiaii'Ut Iv 

li” ■ I '.i.J la.-Aij th'* .I<-!iitii in iii\' 

i» a? ihi-Miu’li tin- I'ilv. 1 \va^' 

a.- ail'-i! I--,' Jiiiiij.-i . jiaTi\«- ; i a«!i '-ii)fli in Miiall 
j jUi! iii'j aoctiWlil-' l<i !»<• ‘'••till'd. 

a!t<-: niiiai) i);-.;,‘L’)iiia' •'-JJ'J .‘■•juiniiiii” '>M ilir jmrt of 
t!:<- fav. iMiiu K a'-iiiiiiris. this ”i'jiial task was 

••ti'-ati-d. At la>-; w<- i^i'l id«-ar of ilu« ritv. ami 1 lidt 


that 1 v,a’- icallv nn Jiiv wav. Uv i-Vfiiiti’f w** calm* to 
• * ♦ • “ 

a brid’ji' (•!o''<' l<i tin* \'illa'.^f ol ^laiiasbal. wiioro I was 
to land till* noNt tiay ; l«nt tin* liridir*'. it ajijit-aivd, was 
toi* narrow to admit of my }ious«*-l)oat jia.'^sino tlirouoli, 
s<» I had t«» lav to for tin* niuht. and cover the short 
remaining disianco on tin* smallfi- boat used lor cook- 
imjr, in th«* morniiiL:. 

I mav here make mention of the dillerent menihers 
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witli mo while after harasingh was unwilling to go 
so far from homo, and I had therefore instructed 
i\rohammed to omxaue one, and to arrange for him 
to meet mo in Srinagar, which he had done. He 
had, however, to march from his villatre to Srinatrar, 
a ta.sk which apjioared to be too much for him ; 
for on his arrival, two days before my departure, he 
comj)lained of pains in his back and physical pros- 
tration cenorallv. He was a delicate-looking man, 
and I .saw clearly that he would not do at all, and 
according!}* summoned him to an interview. My Hin- 
dustani was at the time limited in the extreme, and 
the interview was short and to the point, he, the cook, 
leaving my service the same day. 

I was standing on the bank of the river, the day 
before my departure, somewhat exercised in my mind 
as to whether, and if .so how, I was to secure the 
services of a reliable cook, when the question was 
somewhat unexpectedly solved. I became aware of a 
tall lank individual trying to attract my attention by 
salaaming profoundly. At this moment I was joined 
by jMitchell, who on hearing of my difficulty remarked 
that the individual kowtowing in the background was 
the very man I wanted. This was good news indeed, 
and we at once summoned the man, to inquire if he 
would accompany me on the moiTOw. It appeared that 
he had heard of my being in want of a cook, and had 
come to apply for the situation. If he was not the 
finest of cooks, he was at anyrate a tough old warrior, 
and not likely to knock up, having among other ad- 
ventures been through the siege of Chitral. 

The rest of my party was made up by four Kash- 
miris — Saltana, Subhana, Jovara, and Abaloo. The 
first of these was what is known in Kashmir as a tiffin- 
coolie. His duties consisted in accompanying me 
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wherever I went, and carrying tiffin (lunch) and any- 
thing else I might require. Subhana and Jovava’s 
chief duties were as post-runners, and making them- 
selves generally useful in camp when not so engaged. 
Abaloo assisted the cook. Such, then, was my ])arty 
when I started from Srinagar — coolies for the baggage 
being obtained at the different villages I came across 
from time to time. 

On the morning of the 15th I left the house-boat, 
and getting on to the cook -boat, which was small 
enough to go through the bridge, soon reached Manas- 
bal. Here coolies were engaged, and after considerable 
delay were loaded and started on their way — some 
twenty in all — on the day’s march. 

The first day’s march is always a lengthy proceeding, 
as the loads are not suited to the coolies, &c., and niiicli 
shifting of goods and repacking of bundles ensues, till 
at length all the loads have been reduced to suitabh^ 
shape and size, and can then be kept so for future days 
marching, as only stores in immediate use, cooking 
utensils, and bedding need be undone at the end of tli*' 


day’s march. 

My route for the first day lay up the Sind vall>‘). 
the same track that I had traversed on my wa} t" 


the Wangat, and at the end of a walk of about fihi'f'a 
miles I came to the village of Kangan, where I ' 
the night. Here I found a .serai, or building ^ 
use of travellers, and though no furniture i.s provu*'- 
it makes a comfortable shelter for the night. 

The morning of the lOtli was tolerably tin*', au 
about 8 A.M. 1 started on my third day.s jouin',*- 
The track still lay up the Sind valley, and va-) U‘ 
most disgusting condition from recently inelt'‘d S'l 
causing one to slip liack at every .step. In tie* . 
noon I reached tin* village of Tloond, wliert* f ' * 
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IJfllfw, As ln‘ wns also iroinfj into Baltistan we had 

agreed to march together, at ai^yrate as far as our 

ro\ite was tla* same. Here we liad to encfajre coolies 

to accompany us f«ir the next five or six days, as we 

should be unabh^ to iret others this side of the Zoffi 

La. iiwinuf to the smallness of the few villages that 

exist between Goond and Dras ; and we also had to 

take all the food wc; should reijuire for that time, 

and a bit over in case of accidents, as no .supplies 

would be obtainable. Considerable difhcultv was ex- 

%! 

perienced in collecting a .suHicient number of men by 
the next morning, for we found we should require 
fifty between us, the large number necessaiy being 
due partly to the heaviness of the road at this 
season, and partly to the men having also to carry 
food for themselves. Here at Goond I found no 
serai ; but noticed that Bellew had ousted the family 
from the best room of one of the houses, so followed 
suit and did ditto for another — for the ground was in 
such a filthy state that a tent would have been little 
better than a pig-st}*. 

Shortly after leaving on the following morning we 
got into snow, and left behind us the last of terra Jirma 
that we were to see for some time. 

The going was frightful, as the snow was very deep 
and soft, and we soon left the coolies floundering about 
under their loads in a sorry plight ; indeed so bad was 
it that it took them from early morning till late in the 
afternoon to accomplish a distance of only six or seven 
miles. By midda}* I had reached a village consisting 
of four or five huts, called Kezam, and as there was 
110 more chance of shelter for a considerable distance, 
thought I would wait, at auyrate till I saw how the 
coolies progressed ; and, as I have already mentioned, 
their progress was, to say the least of it, moderate, and 
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resulted iu our sjjeiidiiig the night where we were. I 
secured the best room in one of the' huts, while Bellew 
^ did the same in another. The best room I could find 
consisted of four mud walls, a mud floor, and a wooden 
roof, twelve feet in length by six feet in breadth and 
height. The natives do not use fireplaces, but just 
light a wood-fire aiij'^where on the floor. There was 
no chimney, one window barely a foot square, and a 
door that one had to squeeze through half doubled up. 
The consequence was that I could not see across the 
room for smoke. This was unbearable, the smoke from 
the w'ood-firea making one’s ej’^es very sore, and rather 
than have the smoke I did without the fire. Nor 
do the people seem to be possessed of any furniture 
beyond their cooking pots; but this I found an ad- 
vantage rather than the reverse, as, owing to the 
smallness of the room, I w'as only just able to squeeze 
myself in when mj^ own table, chair, and bedstead were 
installed. As soon as dinner could be got ready Bellew 
and I dined together wrapjjed up in poshteen (sheep- 
skin) coats, and desi^ite our somew^hat unpleasing situa- 
tion, owing to the cold, the smoke, and the dirt, 
managed to enjoy the meal as much as, or perhaps 
more than, if we had been partaking of it between the 
walls of a more luxurious dining-room under the con- 
ditions of civilised life. 

The next day I rose at 5.30 A.M., as I hoped to get 
over the greater part of the day’s march before the sun 
softened the snow. After a light breakfast I starte 
ofip, and found the snow firm, as .there had luckily been 
a sharp frost during the night. We were 
approaching what appeared to be the end of the Sin ^ 
valley, and a mile or two from Rezam found a nan on 
defile branching off eastward. This was the Sonameig 
gorge, and up it our road lay. The scenery was qui e 
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ina^^niiicont. The track led throuirh a narrow ravine, 
with hu^^e jiivcijiitous niountaitis rising sheer on each 
side ; here and there jagged rocks stood out from the 
general ground of dazzling snow, and all along on 
either side line iir- trees grew, their beautiful gi’een 
•beine: intiMisified bv the ‘rlistenini; whiteness of the 
whole surrounding, while the glare from a brilliant sky 
above made the wearing of blue goggles a necessity. 
By eleven o’clock I came upon a few huts buried in 
the snow — Sonamerg, where I walked straight off the 
ground into the u])per storey of one of them, and 
in-stalled myself for the night. The distance cannot 
have been more than ten miles ; but the motive jJower 
required to propel one over those ten miles of snow 
would have been suflicient to have carried one twent}’^ 
miles on any ordinary road. The room in which I found 
myself differed little from the one I had occupied at 
Bezam, with the e.xception of being a trifle lower, with 
the result that I found myself unable to stand up 
inside. Sonamerur stands about 8500 feet above sea- 
level, and the scene all round was one of magnificent 
grandeur. Having drunk in to the full the beaut}* of the 
scenery, I squatted down to the more prosaic but none 
the less necessary proceeding of cooking myself a meal, 
no one but >Saltana, carrying food and a small folding 
canteen, having arrived, after which I whiled away the 
time as best I could till the coolies turned up with the 
baf^o-afje. 

We were still blessed with the finest weather, and 
there was a sharp, crisp feeling in the air as I left 
Sonamerg at 6.30 on Sunday morning; and no wonder, 
for on consulting the thermometer, I found it was 
freezing 15®. The snow was hard, admitting of one 
walking anywhere without going through, which made 
going good, and I went along at a good pace, reaching 
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Baltal, distant about nine miles, at 9.15. The scenery 
the whole way was superb, and as I started just be- 
fore sunrise, the coming dawn cast a pale gi'een tinge 
over ever 3 Tthing, which was exceedingly beautiful, the 
smallest detail standing out in the thin clear air with 
extraordinary sharpness of outline. There is no village 
at Baltal, which is situated at the foot of the Zogi La, 
but a hut for travellers and post-runners, with a stove— 
a great luxury. Here I soon had a meal cooking, for 
I had had very little before starting, and then inspected 
the foot of the pass. There was a fearful gale blowing, 
and it is this wind that is one of the chief difficulties to 
be encountered in crossing the pass. However, an old 
post-runner at the hut volunteered the information 
that it frequently dropped towards midnight, or in the 

early hours of the morning, with which consolation "e 

retired after an earl}^ dinner at 5.30, with instriictions 
that we were to be called at midnight if the wind lof 

fallen, and if not, at 4 a.M. 

At 4 A.M. I was waked, and found the wind blou m^i, 

a perfect hurricane, with no apparent prospect o 
ever dropping. The thermometer was not ^el} ou 
25° Fahr. — but the wind was icy. I wrapped in} 
well up in a turban, and having put on two Can ig*'” 
jackets among other things, started oif accompanici 
two coolies. The gorge leading up to the pass is s < ' 1 
and narrow, and was now full of snow many loe < ‘-4 - 
which presented an almost perpendicular nail u[) u * - 
we had to cut our way. The wind shrieked f J 
funnel with fearful violence, and it seemed as it 
whole of Pandemonium had been let .. 

l)een sent tearing down the ])ass in a wilf 
race to reach tile bottom. At every lew step*' 
obliged to stop ami turn our backs to piweni , 

lieino .«uifocated by the prossure of tlm '‘la"!. 
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going about seven or eiglit miles, which had taken us 
over the summit of the j^ass, 11,500 feet, we reached 
tlie post-runners’ shelter of Machahoi, it having taken 
us five hours to cover the distance. • It was a wonderfiil 
relief to crawl into the warm hut, entirely buried in 
snow, where we were able to investigate the effects of 
the icy wind. Every patch of clothes, and the hail* on 
one’s face where moisture had collected, were icicles, 
which in the case of one’s face was very unpleasant ; 
and I actually found the white of an egg, which I had 
just broken preparatory to cooking, was frozen solid, 
after which I was not surprised to find the cold tea 
I carried in a felt-covered water-bottle was tea ice ! 
However, with a huge wood-fire in the small wood hut, 
entirely buried as it was under snow, with no openings 
bevond the one bv which I had crawled in, I soon 
began to thaw, and by the time Bellew an’ived was 
as comfortable as could be, and had the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first European across the pass 

that year. 

•/ 

Bv 12. .30 we Avere both somewhat rested, and started 
on the five or six miles that remained between us 
and Mataian. The descent was hardly perceptible, 
and, as ]\Ir E. F. Knight so aptly puts it, “ The Zogi 
La is like no ordinary pass, and may rather be de- 
scribed as a gigantic step, ujiwards of 2000 feet in 
height, by Avhich one rises from Kashmii* on to the 
elevated tableland of Tibet.” ^ 

The wind, however, had made the top layer of snow 
exceedingly crumbly, and we sank in just as if it was in 
a rapid thaw, a state in which it was A'ery far from 
being, on this high frost-bound plateau. By 3.30 I 
reached Mataian, which appeared to me to consist of a 
single hut, until, struck by the peculiar hollow sound 
> Where Three Empires iTeet. E. F. Knight. 
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caused by my walking in the vicinity of the visible hut, 

I stopped to inquire the reason. There .was a faint 
smile on the grim face of the man as he replied that we 
were walking on the village ! The single hut I had ' 
observed was built on the roof of the other houses, 
which were square flat-roofed huts at this time below 
the level of the snow. On going a little further, I 
noticed steam issuing from holes in what I had thought 
was the ground, and realised that it was coming up 



The summit of the Zogi La, i \,^Vifeet. 


from the inhabitants below, — a mixed company n 
villagers, children, and their flocks of sheep and goats, 
who, from what I gathered, live with them during t ie 
winter. I was given the hut on the roof, which vas 
the smallest thing in the w^ay of a dwelling-place that ^ 
have ever been in, and had no opening beyonc 
door, through which I had literally to crawl on ni} 
hands and knees. The advantage of these veiy snia 
windowless hovels is that after one has been 
ino" them for a short time, no matter hov co c 
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weather outside, they become exceediuoflv warm and 
comfortable. 

The coolies, avIio had been struggling through the 
interminable snow since 5 a.m., reached Mataian jDrett}’- 
well exhausted at 8 p.ji. ; and no wonder, poor beggars, 
for a load of 50 lb. on a day’s march such as this must 
be a verv severe burden. Altogether we congratulated 
ourselves on having crossed the pass most successfully, 
and we had reason, for I afterwards heard from a friend 
who crossed the jDass a month later, tliat he had spent 
seventeen hours on the march, and had had the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his men, who died from the severe 
exjjosure. 

I was ujj soon after 4 a.m., and stepped out into a 
clear atmosphere of wonderful stillness, through which 
the myriad stars shone and sjjarkled with a brilliance 
unknown in lower and damper climes. The air was 
so dry and still that the cold was scarcely aiDpreciable, 
though on consulting the thermometer I found that 
it was freezing 25* at that moment. I did not get 
off till 5.30 ; but as Dras, the village I intended march- 
ing to during the dav, was not more that foui’teen 
miles oft’, there was no particular hurry. The track, 
which merel}' consisted of the footprints of the post- 
runners, led through vast fields of undulating snow, 
the monoton}’ of which was onlj’- broken by the sombre 
outline of the more precipitous rocks on either side, 
and altogether presented a scene of intense dreariness 
and desolation. Not a living creature of any sort was 
to be seen or heard, and one might have been passing 
through a land of shadows but for the arduous realitj'^ 
of having to pound through the crumbly snow. Day- 
light broke, and with it things assumed a more natural 
aspect, and the sun too became quite warm before I 
found m5’'self at the snoiv-bound village of Dras, known 
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to the Tii>etaj)s ns “ Meinbaps” or ‘‘siiow-knd/^ a came 
which wf)uM seeni to })e strikingly appropi'iate. 

F-Ier.' I foiinrl :i snhstnntial rest-house, built the year 
jirevioiiff, for the use oi* tmvellers, merchants, and anr 
one else who from business or pleasime might 5ii'd 
liiemselves constrained to travel on the main roiits 
from India to Central Asia. Bellew and I lioth took 
advantage of this to indulge in a bath, in mv case 
the tirst since leavinir the l)oat on the 15th. — baths 

w ■* 

in tliese cold regdons without adequate shelter being 
im])ossible. Pleasant though it v.*as to be in a clean 
al>ode with doors and windows, more or less like an 
ordinary civilised hnhitation, I am lx>und to admit tbsr 
during the ni<rht it was verv much colder than the 
small wiiulowless hovels of the natives. 

1 got up at 4 but Gliding that Mohammed had 
not 3 *et succeeded in collecting suScient coolies, for 
we got fresh men here. 1 returaed not altocfether nn- 
wiilingh* to .sleep, telling Ram Pershad to wake me 
as soon as the coolies tunied u]). It was about 6.30 
when, the required numljer of men having been col- 
lected, I once more started on my way, the tner- 
mometer at the time registering 23' of frost. The 
iToinsr to start with was good, the snow being nani 
and Snu, and for the first two hours I went along 
at a good pace. After this, however, the road became 
bad. running along steep mountain -sides where tee 
snow was soft, and it was getting on towards miaca^ 
when I reached the hamlet of Tashgam. distant nos 
Dras about fifteen miles. Here I found a seraL whic 
I got into by climbing down from the root, the 
outside being on a level with it : and having hsd one 
of the rooms cleared out — a necessary proceeding ^ 
the sei'ais in this part of the world — and nre^c^-^ 
collected, I cooked breakfast. The serai oi 
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is a square Hat-roofed building", enclosing a court 3 ’ard, 
with rooms — if the>' can be designated as such — open- 
ing into it from the four sides. It is of course an 
abode of the most jirimitive description, without fur- 
niture of any kind, and the rooms havina: no floor 
beyond the bare ground on which the}’’ are built; but 
it afibrds a welcome shelter Avhen pitching tents is out 
of the question. The coolies with the baggage did not 
arrive till 5 P.M., and it turned out that they were 
very lucky to have arrived at all, for the}’ had barely 
passed a particularly steep clift' when a deep rumbling 
as of thunder was heard, growing rapidly louder and 
nearer. The cause was soon apparent ; for down from 
a precipitous height above came tearing an enormous 
mass of snow, increasing in volume at every second 
in its downward course, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the track just passed over by the 
coolies w’as buried in hundreds of tons of snow and 
debris. 

On Thursdav the 2.3rd I was off at 5.15 a.m. The 
going was bad, up and down steep hillsides, and the 
snow in places very treacherous, so much so that on 
one occasion I got into soft snow above my waist, and 
it took the two men I had with me all their time to 
haul me out again. At 12.30, after having been 
flounderinff through the snow’" for over seven hours, 
with never a halt of more than five minutes at a time, 
I reached the village of Hardas, situated in a small 
nullah in the steep mountain - side, overhanging the 
Dras river. Some two miles before reaching Hardas 
I left the main trade-route into Central Asia, and 
crossing the Dras river, branched off to the north. 
After crossing the river I got out of snow for the 
first time since leaving Goond on the IT’th. The 
relief was something enormous, and after having waded 
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and floundered through snow for a distance of over 
eighty miles, to be walking on solid, hard ground again 
was quite delightful. I found no serai here, but put 
up, as usual on such occasions, in a native hut. The 
})eople were beginning to wake up after their winter 
hibernation, and were busilv encrajjed attendinsr to the 
teiTaced fields, which were to produce their only means 
of support throughout the following winter. A curious 
.scene was being enacted just outside my hut. An 
old man was ploughing his little plot of ground, the 
plough, a roughly shaped log of wood, being drawn by 
a woman — presumably his wife — and a - bullock har- 
nessed side by side to the rude pole 1 Such is the 
life of a Balti, for we were now in the outskirts of 
Baltistan, whose poverty is extreme, and whose ex- 
istence is simply from hand to mouth, and who verily 
appears to be little removed fi'om the veiw beasts of 
the field. Their religion, too, which is Alohammedan, 
allowing as it does plurality of wives and the large 
families consequent thereon, increases their poverty, 
and often brines them wellnieh to the brink of 
starvation. 

The next morning I made quite a late start, leaving 
Hardas at 8 a. 3I. The track wound up and down 
along steep mountain-sides like a switchback railway , 
but the delight of walking along on solid ground was 
great. Every now and then we picked our way among 
huge boulders, hurled down, doubtless, in bygone ag^ 
iftom the beetling heights above. Xow we were 
ing along by the river, which ran along the foot of t ^ 
vallev ; now we were scrambling hundreds oi 
above it, looking down on it fer below, from gre^^ 
crags of rock. On the mountain - sides, rough ^ 
scarred by the progress of time, was no sign of vege 
ration, except here and there low down by the river 
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wlioiv, cultivjjt(.*(l and irrigated b}* the inhabitants 
of tliis wild count rv, small oases of gi-oen peeped out 
from amid the surroundiiig desolation. At one place 
I noticed natives washing for gold by the river; but 
tin' amount tlms <d)tained is very small. By 2 r.M. 1 
reaclu'd the village of Olthing, where 1 .spent the night. 
The morning of the 2ath broke stormy, and I delayed 
my departure till 7 A.M. By 10 a.m. I reached Tar- 
cut te, where I found a serai, .so cooked breakfast while 
1 awaited the arrival the coolies, who turned up to- 
wards midday. Having paid them off, — four annas, 
ctjui valent to -Id., jier man, the recognised pa}* for a 
m.'irch of from twelve to fifteen miles, — I cnuacfed fresh 
men and started off again along the precipitous moun- 
tain-track. Before long I reached the Indus, and here 
the track became worse than ever, consisting in places 
mendy of stakes driven into the face of the perjjendic- 
ular granite clitV, with .slabs of stone and bits of trees 
laid across from stake to stake. This looks slender, 
but seems to bear all right. xVt other times there was 
no track at all, and one had to scramble along, climb- 
ing amomx in'eat boulders. Bv 3 p.m., havinir covered 
about eidit miles since leaving Tarcutte, I came to 
a .small village, and as the coolies with the baggage 
were a long wa}* beliind, took up my quarters in 
one of the village houses for the night. The hovel 
was filthily dirty, and I had gi’eat difficulty in eject- 
ing a family of goats, who were very loath to leave 
their comfortable quarters among the pots and pans, 
and general filth of the dingy apartment, and were 
most persevering in returning whenever opportunity 
occurred. 

I left at eight the next morning, and after walking 
about four miles came to the village of Karmung, 
where fresh coolies had to be collected. There is a 
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fine specimen of a rope-bridge common in these parts, 
which I took the opportunity of photographing. After 
the delay usually experienced in collecting and loading 
fresh coolies, I resumed my march en route for Tolti, 
the village I hoped to reach by evening. The sky was 
overcast with heavy clouds; but the heat and still- 
ness in the valley were oppressive, probably owing to 
its being shut in by such high and perpendicular 
mountains . on either side, and walking and climbing 
over the rough and broken ground was very fatiguing. 
At Tolti, which I reached between three- and four 
o’clock, I found the usual serai, though a trifle more 
holey than usual, and as rain came on towards evening, 
I amused myself by stuffing up the larger holes in the 
flat roof with straw and mud. Here I obtained for 
the first time some hahanis (the dried apricot of Bal- 
tistan), which made an excellent stew, and a pleasant 
variation to the somewhat monotonous succession o 
dishes evolved by the brain of Khada Bux, whici 
seldom appeared to run off a single line of thought, at 
anyrate where cooking was concerned. 

One soon gets into a pretty hard state of condition 
with perpetual marching over rough mountain-trac '.s, 
and I set out from Tolti at 7 a . m . with the intention 
of getting through a long day’s march. I 
distance between Tolti and Parcutta, said to he fi teen 
miles, without a halt of any sort, and finding Be eii, 
who had made an early start, here, sat down wit i 
under the shade of a friendly tree, where by the sk^^ 
of a sparkling, mountain stream we regaled 
with cold tiffin while we awaited the arrival o ' 
servants and coolies. The track just here v as 
better, and good enough for ponies, and hearing ' ^ 

I should be able to get one at the^ next vi ^ 
started off again at one o’clock, having pnu ® 
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Ijoin li'lli nj) iVcsh lucii IVoin .Pnr- 

Aft*-:- \v;i]);ijn; for an liunr. I mine in 

•»*' iln* n'‘\i vilI:iL:e. ratli»T ltIikI al tin* iflea of’ 
a iii'nv. f.ir it was verv hot in tin* inifldle of 
till- (lay. *r«» my <ii*^i^n‘>t tln*ri* was nut an animal to 
]'i- hail, anil tlieie w;is noiljinj,'' for it Imt to pontinne 
on f'l'ot, wiiieli 1 ilid. rrariiitji; tin* s<*rai at (iol .shortlv 
Iv'i'oi'f r» v.M. with tin* fi-'-lino tliat 1 liad flone a fair 
•lav's v.ni);, havin*,^ w.-illci*il rln-^e on thirtv miles (Inrinir 
tin* ilav. :i ilf.al «»f whleh was verv irksome. 

hi'inL: thri«UL;li tin* s"''? <hy sninl on tin* hanks of 
tin* Indns. 

In flii' evenint: Il'*lii*w atnl I harl oiir last (Iinn(*r 
•oo.-tinr. for from in-ro om* paths lay in different 

•liriPtioiis, hi- ’joino t.n to Skardn. (>n his wav to 

♦ • 

ll:iramo''h. while 1 ero«si*d tin* linhis for Shionr, on 
my way to the llasha nullah. I slept .sotnnlly and 
Well .-ifter my lono marph. and «lid not leave (Jol till 
J* A..M. I trtnloi'd aloni: ste:nlily for a little over 
two hours, when 1 reaeheci the jmint where 1 was to 
eri'S*. tin* linlus. 'fhe methoil of erossino w.-is jicculiar. 
Aliout twenty sheeji- and o’oat-skins having h(*en in- 
fl:ited. Were tied toeeiher. :unl then lashed to a 
liuht frame of sticks. Seated on this rickety con- 
veyanct*. 1 w;»s punted across the river, and then 
watcheil mv h;io<r;iei. ;uid s<*rvants follow. After 
the thinl crossing the skins became decidedly flat, 
whereupon a couph* of Ikdtis ajiplied their mouths to 
them and blew them out a^ain. I then went on till 
midday before resting for lunch. At one o’clock I 
started again, and now left the Indus for good, branch- 
ing off across the mountains northwards. A tramp of 
about eighteen miles in all brought me to the flourish- 
ing village of Shigar, situated on the river of the same 
name. 'J'he village, for Baltistan, is large, the lai-gest, 
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in fact, that I had seen, and I had not been in the place 
long before the rajah arrived to pay his compliments, 
and after having made me an offering of a dish of dried 
ajiricots, informed me that he was about to play a 
game of ])oIo. Ti)is I watched with much interest. 
The ground was long and ver\* narrow, and at one end 
were seated a group of musicians armed with tom-toms 
and other heathen instruments, who made day hideous 
v.-ith f earl 111 and awful noises whenever a goal was hit. 
It is immaterial npji.'irently liow many players there are 
on eitlier side, the game waxing fast and furious, with 
1K» intervals such as we are accustomed to in polo as we 
play it, till a certain number of g^oals have been .scored 
by one side or the other. 

From here my way lay uj) the Shigar river, which 
flows tlirough a large vallej*, wider and more open than 
the valley of the Indus which I had just left, with a 
fairly flat .sandy and stony bottom, from which rise on 
either side great jagged mountains with brilliant snow- 
clad peaks. Here and tliere in the valley appearea 
tiny oases in the form of small villages, surrounded by 
willows, poplars, and apricot -trees. A few clouds 
rested on the highest peaks, but overhead the ^ 
shone powerfully from a cloudless skj*. After walkia^ 
for a couple of hours, I sat down and examined l e 
gi’ound with the telescope, for I was now in the 1 ^ 
the ibex, but made out no beasts, so went on agam i 
one o’clock, when I sat down on the banks of the S ig^^ 
for lunch. At 2 P.3i. I started again and walked on t 
four, when I came to a small village and pitebe ® 
tents for the night. At eight the next morn^ 
continued my march up the Shigar, halting at mi 
to examine the ground near by, this time with 
success. I was moving the glass slovrly 
ground when something caught my eye, and fixing 
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telescope on it, I realised that 1 ^Yas at last gazing 
on the first living ibex I had ever seen. There was a 
male among the seven or eight I made out, and to my 
inexperienced eye lie appeared to be a. inagnificent 
creature ; but Mohammed pronounced him too small 
to stop for. 

Soon after this I reached the point where the Basha 
and Braldo river.s unite to form the Shigar. • Leaving 
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the Braldo on my right, I marched up the right bank 
of the Basha, and within a mile or so of the joining 
of the waters came to a small viUaDfe called Chutran or 
Garm Pani. The place derives its name of Garm Pani 
(hot water) from the fact that it boasts the possession 
of a hot spring, which bubbles up at the foot of the 
mountains, and I found a pleasant spot to camp in 
under the shade of a clump of trees, within a hundred 
yards or so of the spring. 
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Such was the mouth of the valley of the Basha, and 
I was at last in the heart of the ibex country, — a 
strange wild land whose frowning precipices and eter- 
nal snows caused one to pause and wonder ; a land 
crowned with towering fastnesses, impregnable strong- 
holds known to the ibex and eagle alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IBEX-STALKIXG. 


New.s of ibex — An misucce.^sful stalk — Sunrise on the mountains — Another 
stalk and a wounded ibe.x — Bad weather — The post — Poor luck with 
ibex — "Wounded ibex secured — A hard day — More bad weather — A 
run after a chitah — Murder of an Indian surveyor — A good day’s sport 
— Doko — A rough night in the open — Bad weather again — A dis- 
appointing stalk — .A.n early start — Trials of ibex-stalking. 

I HAD now been marching 'for seventeen consecutive 
days, during which time I had covered a distance of 
upwards of 250 miles over mountain- tracks of aU sorts, 
including no tracks at aU (!), and I spent Good Friday 
enjoying the rest of a lazj- idle day in an ideal climate, 
amid sceneiy of the most majestic type. I revelled, 
too, in bathing in the clear water of the hot spring, 
which was just so hot that one had to be carefiil not 
to plunge in too suddenly (!), in spite of the fact that 
but a few hundred yards above the spring itself the 
mountain was deep in snow. 

I was prepared for a considerable stay in the valley 
of the Basha in the event of big ibex proving difficult 
to get at, as seemed probable, and my plan of campaign 
was to operate on the mountains on each side of the 
river, moving my camp slowly- up the valley in a north- 
ern direction, whenever it seemed advisable to try fresh 
ground. Man}' were the hard and unsuccessful days 
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during the ensuing weeks, an account of which would 
be wearisome and tedious; but which, nevertheless, 
have to be put up with by any one who would success- 
fully stalk mountain game, and which, after all, en- 
hance the pleasure of a successful day after a large 
head, which with average luck and perseverance is 
bound to come sooner or later. 

The first few days after my arrival at Garm Pani 
were devoted to sending out men to spy out the laud. 
From the reports of the different parties I sent out I 
gathered that there were no big ibex to be seen in the 
immediate vicinity of Garm Pani, but that several 
herds containing fine males had been seen farther 
up the valley; and I therefore crossed the river and 
moved my camp to the small village of Demal, a few 
miles farther north. 

One evening shortly after my arrival a small herd 
of ibex, among which were some fine old males carry- 
ing good horns, was seen on the rocky heights above 
camp ; and as ibex are generally found in the early 
morning much in the same place as they have settled 
in on the previous evening, I arranged to start after 
them first thing in the morning. Daylight accord- 
ingly saw us — Mohammed, Saltana, a Balti, and m3’self 
— climbing the steep mountain-slopes, which rise u]) 
from the left bank of the river. We were all wearing 
grass-shoes, — a kind of sandal of rice-straw, of which I 
had brought sufficient to make some twelve dozen ])air 
from Kashmir, — which I found first-rate foot-gear foi 
walking over rock and bad ground when ones feet 
have become sufficiently hard not to be chafed h} 
them, as well as for marching through snow. Ihe sun 
was well up in the heavens before we reached tlie jdace 
where the ibex had been seen the night before, and 
when we did get there we found signs which told an 
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unwelcome tale. On a patch of soft earth was dis- 
tinctly visible the imprint of an ibex-hoof, while close 
behind it was the pug of a large leojDard. "We had 
l-ieen forestalled by a beast of a chitah, as the natives 
call the leopard of these parts, for it was evident that 
he had but a short time before been in hot pursuit of 
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the very herd of ibex we were after. Thus ended my 
first hunt after ibex. 

I was not destined to wait long, however, before 
setting: a shot : for late on the evenins of the 3rd 
April a herd was seen from camp, which had been 
moved on a mile or two, feeding on the mountain- 
side facing us, and by 4 A.ii. on the 4th I was on 
my way after them. It was a beautiful morning, not 
a cloud anywhere, and as I set foot on the steep 
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niouiitaiii-sicle, after crossing the river, there was just 
tliat beautiful glow which imraediatel}’’ precedes the 
dawn. The effect of the sunrise was quite beautiful. 
As daylight grew, the moon became paler and paler, 
and then suddenly the highest peaks of the mountains 
became ti])ped with a glorious gold. From the peaks 
the golden hue spread downwards, the deep shades 
of night retreating silently towards the valley, till 
at last they vanished, swallowed up in the brilliant 
splendour of the risen sun. As we got higher and 
higher, and were approaching the place where the 
ibex had last been seen, the quick eye of mj shikarie 
detected some animals immediately above us. After 
reconnoitring with the glass, and finding no big males 
among them, we proceeded to circumvent them, so as 
not to disturb them, for fear of their starting off and 
frightening any others there might be on the ground. 
After some exciting crawling among some steep rocks, 
they were successfully j^assed, and we were then able 
to spy the ground above. Mohammed soon made out 
three large males, easily distinguishable by the peculiar 
dark mark down the centre of the back which denotes 
an old male, feeding with a herd which was evidently 
the one we had seen the evening before. They were 
some way above us, and we had a good long climb 
before we got on to a level with them ; and when we 
did, we saw from some rocks which we had selected as 
a good position any number of females and small 
males ; but nowhere could we make out the three big 
ones. They were evidently not yet settled for the 
day, so we retired behind our rocks and had breakfast, 
as Mohammed judged we should see the big males 
when the rest of the herd began moving off to a place 
of security for them midday rest. 

Tn this he proved right, for soon after we had 
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ivsuuK'd <nn' ]dacos ninoni; the rocks a large male 
suddenly ap])earod, as if he had sju'ung out of the 
ground, ah(nit 150 yards oil* A dispute then arose 
hi'twren Mohammed and mvself as to the distance, 
he maintaining that tin* animal was not more than 
100 y.'irds oil’, while 1 considered that he was at least 
‘JOO. Mowfvcr, as it struck me that if I did not lire 
)nvtty (|uickly he would prohahly he half a mile away, 
1 gave wav and let drive. Imagine mv disgust to 
see my first iliox making off at best pace apparently 
untouched. In my dcs])eration I fired several more 
shots ,as he made olV, needless to say without eflect. 
Mf>hammed, who was gazing at the living animal 
thr«nigh the glass, declared that he was hit by the 
first' shot, hut low down. This made me more con- 
fident than ever that 1 had judged the distance cor- 
rectly, and that in using only the 100-yards sight my 
Imllet had struck low. Anyway, I had the vexation 
of seeing the first ibex 1 had over had a shot at go 
g:iily uj) the most appalling rocks, and finally out of 
sight. Nor was I much comforted bv Mohammed’s 
assurance that we should find him dead in the course 
of the next few days. I reached camp in none the 
Ijest of tempers by three o’clock. Earn Pershad having 
moved it up to a small village called Dogoro. 

On the following morning I awoke after a fearful 
night to find the ground covered with snoAV, and a 
thick mist, accompanied by a steady drizzle, shrouding 
the whole country to the very foot of the mountains. 
Luckily Subhana, whom I had sent from Garm Pani to 
Skardu, the chief village in Baltistan and nearest post- 
office, a few da3’s’ journej’ from the Basha, turned up 
during the morning, and gave me something to do 
reading and wi’iting letters. The postal system which 
is in vogue between Baltistan, Ladak, and Kashmir is 
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conducted as follows : A sequence of rough shelters, 
consisting at times merely of an overhanging rock with 
the exposed side protected by a rough wall of stones, is 
established along the main routes between Kashmir 
and Baltistan, and Kashmir and Ladak, at a uniform 
distance of four miles. Each runner carries the mail 
for this distance, which he is supposed to cover in an 
hour, and then hands it on to the next man, whom he 
finds in the shelter, which is known as a dak The 
mail-runners travel day and night, so that in the course 
of twenty -four hours the mail has travelled close on 100 
miles, which when the nature of the ground traversed is. 
considered is decidedly good. Of course in the winter 
the mails may be days late owing to storms ; and the 
Zogi La is especially dreaded by the post-runner, for 
seldom does the winter pass without its levying its toll 
of the life of at least one mail -runner. While in 
Baltistan I had all my letters forwarded by the post- 
master at Srinagar to Skardu, the nearest — indeed I be- 
lieve the only — post-office in the countiy. There they 
were kept till one of my men called for- them. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that from a financial point 
of view the mail systems are run at a considerable loss. 

The next day was a long and unsuccessful one ; but 
on my return to camp a villager informed me that he 
had noticed an unusually large number of birds of prey 
circling round high on the mountain-side where I had 
had my shot. This gave me a gleam of hope that tliey 
might be circling over the corpse of ny ibex, ^nd I sent 
Saltana off first thing in the morning to see if it was, 
while I myself went up the mountains on the other side 
of the river. We made out ibex about ten o’clock, and 
had a veiy long stalk after them, not getting within 
shot till 0 P.M. The sun, which was very near .seUinir 
behind the mountains on the other side of the valley 
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lujulc the liirlit vorv and 1 c<nil(l Jiot make out the 
hii: oiH's at all. Ihnvever, Mohammed pointed to an 
animal leedini^ ahoul 100 yards oil’ aiul .said he was 
ji hii: “ue. 'rakinir a i^ood steady aim with my 400 
fxpivss. I lin'«l, and down he ndlcd. ] was overjo 3 ’ed, 
and was <m the point of rushini: nji to see my prize 
when another hi>ast came irallopini; uj) the hill and 
stood for a moment opjmsito u.s. 1 took aim as well 
as 1 could — for 1 was innv sittinj: in soft, snow, and in a 
veiv awkward position — and fired, hit tint: him far back, 
lie man.aeed to make irood his escajie for the time, but 
was afterwards fniml dea<l and brought down a 
iroat-hiM'd. I now made mv wav to the dead ibex, 
which had rolled a Ioult wav down, and, to mv utter 
disgust when 1 reached him, found that he was cpiite a 
small one, with a head not worth keeping! My feel- 
intrs can he better imagined than described, and 1 turned 
mv feet towatvls camp in very low spirits, for luck 
seemed to lie d(?ad against me. However, the fickle 
goddt'ss was about to show me the other aspect of her 
countenance, ami that much sooner than I expected. I 
had scarceh' been in camp ten minutes when Saltaua 
returned bearing in triumph the head of my first ibex, 
'fhe whole aspect of things changed in a moment, and 
1 thought ibex-shooting the best sport in the world I 
Having carefullv measured the length of the horn, — 
SDl inches with the tips broken, a very fair specimen 
indeed, — I asked Saltana how he had found it. He 
said there was no difficult}^ in seeing where it was, as 
there were over a hundred birds of prey gloating on 
the carcass, but that it was a very bad place to get at ; 
and no doubt it was, for it had taken him from sunrise 
till after 7 p.m. to get it. 

On the 8th I was unsuccessful, and the 9th being 
Sunday, I stayed in camp, but had a hard da}’- on the 
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1 0th. Leaving camp soon after 4 a. 3 L, I tried to ascend 
a mountainside, high up on which ibex had been seen, 
l)y a steep and narrow ravine, for the most part filled 
with snow. The first hour's walking was tolerably easy. 
■^Lin^ nothing more than an ordinary stiff climb, and by 
the time it was light we were some way up the moun- 
tain. It was a glorious morning, clear and absolutely 
still, the silence broken onlv bv the notes of different 
birds as they welcomed the coming day. After this 
progi’ess became more difiicult, and before long we came 
to a place which required real hard climbing : hauling 
oneself up bj’ one’s hands, and pulling and pushing one 
another up gi-eat precipitous steps of rock. We went 
on climbing thus till we got to where Mohammed said 
he had seen the ibex in the evening, when we advanced 
with the gi'eatest caution. "We were at a great height, 
and the view all round was magnificent ; but the ibex, 
which were much more important than any view, did 
not seem to be there, and after peering carefully aU 
round we clambered on to an upstanding rock, from 
where we could command a better view. Mohammed 
said he saw ibex a veiw loner -wav off. which would be 
the lot we were after, and as they were moving farther 
and farther away, pm-suit was hopeless even had the 
ground been of a nature practicable for a biped such as 
man. It being now 11.30 I had some breakfast and we 
then prepared to descend. The sun was hot and blocks 
of snow were perpetually falling from steep rocks, as 
often as not bringing great boulders with them, and a 
carefiil look out had to be kept. On one occasion, on 
hearing the familiar booming, we looked up to see a 
huge mass of rock and d^vis tearing down the narrow 
ravine we were descending. We rushed. behind a con- 
venient projection of earth, and not a moment too soon, 
for at that instant the huge mass swept past, ploughing 
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up the ground where the moment before we had been 
walking. Excejit for a few bruise.s, from the numerous 
falls I had taken during the day, we all reached camp 
safe and sound at three o’clock. 

After this I tliouglit I would try fresh ground, and 
moved camp about six miles up the river to Sesko. It 
was a dull morning when we started, and soon after 
midday mist came down, and it was very cold. Later 
on snow began to fall, and owing to mist and snow 
there was nothing to do but remain in camp. The 
night was if anything worse than the da}*- — hurricanes 
of wind accompanied by snow and bitter cold. My 
coolies and cook deserted camp during the night, and 
took refuge with the villagers in their huts. All 
through the 12th it snowed incessantl}*^, and was 
bitterly cold, I sat in my tent all day, wrapped up 
in a poshtcen, trying to imagine I was enjoying myself; 
but it required a very vivid imagination. Thursda}' 
the 13th showed an improvement, though a good deal 
of mist hung about in the morning. About one o’clock 
I took Saltana and a Balti with me to a nullah a 
mile or two oft’, leading up to the giant peak Ganchen, 
21,000 feet, whose snow-bound heights frowned down 
upon my camp. I was nearing camp about 5 p.m., 
having seen nothing, when I heard a great commotion 
going on. I ran down to see what was up, and on 
reaching camp discovered from the excited villagers 
that a large chitah had killed a sheep, and was keeping 
watch over it about two miles oflT. It was late, but I 
decided to have a try for him, and started off ftill 
speed. I ran and fell over the rocky ground, and 
^ally, hopelessly out of breath, reached the scene of 
the kill. Peering over a small patch of thorn-bushes 
in which the dead sheep lay, I spied the leopard, a 
real beaut}*, making off, and seizing hold of my rifle. 
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tlied to draw a bead on him. I had, however, to 
file standing owing to the thorn-bushes, and could get 
nothing to rest the rifle on, and as I was gasping for 
breath after running and scrambling over broken ground 
for the best part of two miles, the fore-sight not al- 
together unnaturally wobbled about over the back- 
sight, and resisted all my efforts to keep it still in 
a most aggravating manner. It was like a nightmare ; 
but I saw that in another minute the leopard would 
be out of sight, so pressed the trigger. The obvious 
result followed : the leopard whisked his tail and went 
gaily on, while I sat down and swore 1 It was half- 
past six and pretty dark, and if only I had stayed in 
camp during the afternoon I could have taken things 
easily, arrived at the kill in broad daylight, and prob- 
ably bagged the leopard. 

The next few da 3 ’-s produced nothing, chiefly owing 
to the weather, which was execrable ; and though I saw 
some good ibex, when I went out in the intervals be- 
tween the worst of the storms, from one cause or another, 
was never able to get within shot of them. The 16th 
and irth were if possible worse than the 12th, snow 
and fog without end ; and the only event of any excite- 
ment which occurred at this time was a murder at 
Garm Pani, where a native of the place had for some 
reason or other killed an Indian surveyor who had been 
sent to these regions, by beating him with a bamboo 
pole 1 

At last, however, luck changed once more. The 
morning of the 18th was as bad as any of its pie- 
decessors ; but towards midday rain ceased, and the 
mist began to lift. We immediately got the glasses 
out to spy the ground revealed by the breaks in the 
clouds, and it was not long before we made out some 
good ibex. Fresh snow lay deep on the mountains, 
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Init the herd seemed settled for the day, and that, too, 
in M'hat had the appearance of being a possible place for 
a stalk : so I told ^lohammed that, provided the mist 
ke])t olV, we must make an attempt to get at them, for 
I was utterly sick of staying in camp doing nothing all 
dav. About one o’clock we went, making: a consider- 
able detour in order to keep well out of sight. As we 
got on to the steep mountain -side the going became 
very bad, for tiie new snow gave way at every step in 
the most exasperating manner, and we had a prett}’ 
hard time of it. At last we reached the level of the 
nullah in wliich we had seen the ibex, and on peering 
cautiouslv over a snow-covered ledije, saw them be- 
ginning to wake up and look about them. AYe were 
crawling carefullj* on to get into a good position for 
a shot, when I heard a shrill whistle, — the curious 
danger-signal of the female ibex, — a sure sign that 
one of the watchful sentinels had scented dang:er. 

I snatched hold of the rifle, and clambering on to 
an adjacent rock, made ready. The ibex were slowly 
climbing what appeared to be a perpendicular clift’, 
between which and nivself was a vawning: chasm several 
hundred feet deep. I soon made out two big males by 
the peculiar marking of their coats, and waited anxiously 
for a chance. At last one of them stopped to take a 
look round, and I fired. No result ; but the ibex 
seemed bewildered, bolted, and then stopped again. 
Off* went ni}’ second barrel and down he crashed, fall- 
ing head over heels into the chasm below. I took my 
second rifle, but found the other male hidden for the 
moment by rocks. He soon reappeared, and as he stood 
for a second I fired. He went on, however, and did not 
look like griving: me another chance, till Mohammed 
suddenly began barking like a chitah. At this he 
imlled up, looking roimd to see where his supposed 
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enemy might be. The pause was fatal to him; for 
tabng a full sight, I fired, and backwards he came 
flying through the air, and never once touched ground 
till he reached the bottom of the chasm, many hundred 
feet below. Luckily this was full of soft new snow 
into which he fell with a thud, or his horns must 

have inevitably been 
smashed to atoms. 

It was just 4.80 
P.M., and I of course 
wanted to examine my 
trophy ; but so pre- 
cipitous were the sides 
of the chasm into 
which he had fallen 
that we found it im- 
possible to descend 
from where we were. 

I therefore sent Sal- 
tana and the Balti 
guide round to get to 
the bottom from the 
opposite side, v'here 
there was a possible 
way, while I retraced 
my steps with all 
due caution down the 
treacherous snow- 
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slides, reaching camp at 6 p.3J. An hour and a half 
later Saltana got in with the heads; and great was 
the excitement among my followers, who croAvded 
round as I drew out the tape to measure them : 40i 
and 41|- inches, — two fine heads, worth many days of 
hard and unsuccessful work, and I retired to rest 
that night with feelings of the deepest satisfaction. 
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At last on the ‘20th I woke to a really fine morning, 
and was oil' bv fi a . m . to some ground a few miles from 
camp, accompanied by ^lohammed, Saltana, and a 
Balti — Moyhut 
by name — from 
a small village 
called Doko, to 
act as guide. We 
had a lom; dav’s 
climbing, and saw 
some fine ibex, 
but were unable 
to cfet near them ; 
so I sent Saltana 
back to camp in 
the afternoon to 
bring the tents 
to the foot of the 
mountain I was 
on, as the herd 
seemed worth fol- 
lowing, and there 
was no knowiim 
how Ion" it rniwlit 

O O 

be before we 
should succeed 
in circumventing 
them. I reached 
the valley b}-^ six 
o’clock, and at 
seven a coolie 
ai’rived with the tente d’cihri, and a message from 
Ram Pershad, sajdng he would come with the rest 
of the. things in the morning, as he was unable to 
collect sufficient coolies to bring them that evening. 



Moyhut, Balti. 
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work on inv ovoniiiLT meal- .Mavini; had nothinir to 
«‘al sinco some cold food at H a.m., I felt like enjoying 
a good lioi meal : Init as lighting a fire was out of the 
(jin-stion, ohieily owing to there being nothing to burn, 
I had to ctintent myself with the cold chicken and rice- 
jnulding which Uam Pershad had sent xip. After this 
1 lay down and was soon asleeji on the hardest bed I 
have «‘ver slejU on, for the grotmd was all rock. 

The next thing I remember was a sensation of ex- 
tremc cold about the head, which disturbed my rest, 
and as soon as I was thoroughlv awake, discovered the 
cause ; it was snowing hard, and I was covered with a 
very jiercejitible layer of .snow. It certainly was not an 
ideal night to spend in the open ; but I was too sleepy 
to mind much, and pulling the blankets well over my 
head, was soon fast asleep again. The next time I 
woke was just before morning. Snow had ceased fall- 
ing ; but I found a considerable covering enveloped me. 
I watched it getting lighter and lighter, and it was a 
fine sight to see the mountains and clouds gradually 
separate themselves, as the light grew and they be- 
came more distinct. When light enough I got up, 
shook ofl’ tlie snow, and looked about for the ibex. 
We soon found them ; but there had been 3 or 4 inches 
of snow during the night, and Mohammed said it 
would be impossible to proceed, as the new snow on 
the steep rocky ground made it too dangerous. It 
was terribl}’ annojdng after our hard work and rough 
night, but there was no help for it. 

About 9 A.M. feeling hungry, I devoured what was 
left from the night before, and found everything that 
could freeze turned to ice. The remains of the rice- 
pudding had become rice-ice ! This would no doubt 
have been an excellent dish in the tropics, but high up 
in snow-bound mountains, with a hard frost going on, 
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it made a chilty breakfast. . After this T\’e did the only 
thing possible under .the circumstances — made our way 
as best we could down the mountain-side, and back to 
camp, which we reached safely about one o’clock. The 
next day was a reproduction of manj^ I had had of 
late — chilling snow and dreary mist; and it was con- 
sequently not till the 25th that I was able to make 
another attempt to reach the coveted ibex. The morn- 
ing broke fine, and at 9 a.m. I started once more with 
food and bedding. one o’clock I reached a toler- 
ably level bit of ground, which I thought would do to 
sleejD on, where I deposited my blankets, and; then 
sent Saltana to the top of a neighbouring peak to spy. 
Before long he signalled us to come, and on om’ reach- 
ing him, we saw the ibex, who appeared to be in a 
possible place to stalk, so detei’mined to lose no time 
in commencing operations against them. We had a 
long way to go to get near them, and had to cross 
one or two very awkward places, including several 
“ shoots ” in the mountain-side, down which avalanches 
of rock and debris were j^erpetually being hurled. 
Tliese jDlaces we had to watch carefully, and as soon 
as a lot had come rushing down, run across as hard as 
we could to reach the other side before the next aval- 
anche. But the worst place of all was a practically 
perpendicular wall of frozen snow, which had to be 
surmounted by cutting step above step with an ice- 
axe as we went. 

At last we got to within a few hundred yards of the 
herd, and my hopes were high, when a most unlucky 
chance dashed them to the ground. We were crossing 
a small stretch of open ground to the edge of a nullah, 
from where I hoped to get a shot, when a small male, 
who had apparently been lying wide of the rest, saw 
us and dashed off, taking the rest of the herd wi i 
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him, and the big males never even showed themselves 
before they were lost to us in the jumble of nullahs 
and chasms of the mountain. This was fearful luck, 
for I felt that I at least deserved a shot, after having 
stalked them hard for nearly a week, and there was 
now little likelihood of seeing them again, for when once 
ibex are thoroughly frightened, they go off and leave 
their ground, at an 5 *rate for a time ; so we made our 
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way back to camp, which we reached at 7.30 after a 
hard and unluck}’^ da 3 ^ 

The following morning I moved camp back to Sesko, 
with a view to going after a big ibex that had been 
seen high up on the sides of the giant Ganchen. The 
herd with which he had been seen was a long way off, 
so as there was a moon I rose at 2 a.m. on the 27th 
and started before 3 a.m. We tramped along Iw the 
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light of a brilliant moon, which gradually paled as it 
gave way to a still more brilliant day, with few stops 
till 8 A.M., when we sighted the ibex feeding slowly 
towards some rocky ground, where they would probably 
lie down for the day. There was one very fine male 
among them, and as I looked at him long and carefully 
through the glass, I became convinced that he was an 
exceptionally fine animal, and felt sure that he carried 
a horn of considerably over 40 inches. As there was 
no chance of stalking them where thej’^ were, we sat 
down to watch and see where thej'’ would settle, and I 
took the opportunity of having some cold breakfast. 
By twelve o’clock they seemed settled, and were lju’ng 
scattered over a large stretch of rocky ground, sleeping. 
It was a difficult place to approach, as a huge open 
slope lay between them and us, over which we had to 
crawl in sight of the whole herd, making the most of 
what cover there was in the way of small bushes and 
inequalities in the ground. After much patient crawl- 
ing, which was both exciting and j^ainful, we got across 
the exposed hillside successfully, and crouched down on 
the skirts of the rocky ground where the herd was still 
peacefully lying. After a short rest for breath, wc 
loaded the rifles and were beginning to crawl cautiously 
on, when there was a sudden and unexpected pull ol 
wind from 'behind us. The I’esnlt was immediate and 


exasperating, the whole herd, just out of shot, sfuing- 
ing up and making quickly off in the opj)Osite direction. 
I ran on in the hopes of cutting them off; but wlieu 
I next saw them the}’ were far above, gazing down 
in the direction of the unseen danger. 

Such are the trials of ibex-shooting; and it b«-mg 
nearly three o’clock, we were obliged to inake our wny 
back to camp,- which we reached soon after six. 
been going since two in the morning. 
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The next days \vere spent in much the same 
way, and equall}’- unsuccessfully, so on the 30th I moved 
camp farther up the river to Bisil, a small village in 
the middle of which bubbled up a hot sulphur spring, 
much patronised as a public bath bj’^ the villagers — a 
fact which deterred me from bathing in it myself, for 
the Baltis are not a cleanly race. Prospects of sport 
seemed to be good, for during the day a goat -herd 
came dovm to the village with news of a red bear 
which he had seen, and also of ibex up a side 
valley, the stream from which flowed into the Basha 
at Bisil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IBEX AND SNOW-BEARS. 


A wild camp — A snow-beai* killed — ^A crawl over a glacier and death of 
another snow-bear — Rapacity of vultures — Benighted — After ibex 
again — Bivouacking on the edge of a glacier — ^An exciting stalk, and 
successful issue — ^Another ibex shot — Waiting for bears — A deluge at , 
Bisil — Unrewarded vigils — Return to Sesko — A night on ^ant 
Ganchen — Unrewarded seai'ch for the big ibex — Back to Gann 
Pani. 

.The news I had received, if reliable, was good, and 
at 4 a.jM. on May the 1st I started off to try and 
find the bear before he secreted himself for the day. 
It was not long before I found his tracks; but fail- 
ing to find Bruin himself, I made my way farther 
up the nullah to look for ibex. I soon found them 
on the rocky northern face of the nullah, and as 
they seemed to be in a good place for a stalk, was 
soon climbing after them. By the time I had got 
to within half a mile or so of the herd, however, 
one of the many difficulties which beset the hunter 
of mountain game presented itself. The wind blew 
perversely and steadily from the wrong direction. 

If the position taken up by the animal is favourable, 
the wind is almost certain to be wrong ; if the^ wind 
is good, the animal is equally certain to be in an 
impossible place. To add to our difficulties it nov 
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came on to snow lieavily, and all further prospects 
of stalking the ibex had to be abandoned. 

By about two o’clock I reached camp, which had 
followed me from Bisil, and was pitched on the only 
level patch of ground in the vicinit}’’, a few miles 
tij) the trilmtary stream. A fine wild spot it was : 
100 yards or so almost straicfht below our tents 
rushed a roaring mountain torrent; sheer up behind 
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and in front rose walls of snow-clad mountains, 
towering to the very heavens ; and all round grew 
hardy stunted cedars and other scrub, while scattered 
here and there, wherever the snow had melted, large 
patches of strongly aromatic wormwood flourished. 
Such was the situation of my camp when I reached 
it on this cold May da3% 

Towards evening snow ceased, and I sallied forth 

E 
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again to look for bear. I waited patiently in the 
neighbourhood of the tracks I had passed in the 
morning, till six o’clock, without his putting in an 
appearance, • when I gave it up and started back for 
camp. I had not gone more than a few hundred 
yards when^ Mohammed, who was with me, said he 
Saw something on the far side of the stream, but 
could not make out what it was. On examining it 
through the glass, we made out three bears ! We 
could not get out of their sight, but watching them 
carefully, crawled rapidly towards them when their 
heads were turned away. They were making their 
way slowly down towards the stream on one side, 
so we did the same on the other, and when I got 
as near as I dare go, I took the rifle and waited 
for an opportunity. It was getting very dark ; but 
before long the largest of the three gave me a 
broadside, which I immediately took advantage of. 
The bear did not seem to mind, so I fired again, 
and this time dovm she rolled to the edge of the 
stream. I was soon reloaded, and in another minute 
down came number two. On crossing the stream I 
found them dead close together on a platform of old 
piled-up snow. One was a fine old bear with beauti- 
ful fur, but the other was a cub. It was too dark 
to skin them, so we left them where they were till 
morning, and returned to camp well satisfied with 
the day’s work. 

The morning of the 2nd was spent in skinning 
the bears and cleaning and drying the skins. The 
fur was in the best possible condition, being very 
long and silvery in colour ; in fact at no other time 
of the year does the red bear or snow-bear'— a much 
more appropriate name, in m3'' opinion carr}' suci 
a beautiful coat as in the spring and early suinmei. 
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Lat«‘r in tin- Wiiy 1 Wfnt t»ii( lull sow nothing, 
hj M:iy at h'o*.} ] luul fine weather, hut 

ihi* ini*rning of the Ih'd was as ])a(l as any of its 
lieavy mist hanging on tin* mountains, 
arcmpanied hy very lu‘avy rain. Camp was jiitched 
at :vji altitude of s<»mething like 10.000 feet, and 
tin- wintfi* sniiw lay <h*ep all numd, making it very 
e<'ld in h:nl weather. 

Ahout «ine n'eloek the mist lifted a little, and we 
saw the same* ih<*.\ we had heen after on the 1st. 

Thev Were t<»leralilv lew down, and 1 at once went 

• • 

afi'T them. I'nfortimately they discovered us while 
still some way oil*, and 1 only got a sna])-shot at a 
hmg range as they sjn'd intt» the mist above. 

'fin* next <lay. there being no game visible near 
camp. I thought 1 wouhl explore farther up the 
imllah. Small herds of ibex were to be .seen here 
and there on the northern faces, but nothing worth 
troublin'T about, and bv .‘1.:10 w«> reached the foot of 
a glacier. About a mile aheatl the nullah split into 
two. almost at right angles, .so 1 told yaltana and a 
Haiti to follow the right hand, while Mohammed and 
I made for the left. We had gone .some way up 
the glacier, which much resembled a very rough and 
choj)j)y sea in a state of .solidity, when Mohammed 
])(»inted out a numher of birds of prey perched on a 
frozen mass of snow and dvbrh. “ There must be 
something there,” he said, and we loaded the rifle. 
We then crawled cautiously along, — not a particular!}' 
amusing method of progression on this sort of ground, 
— looking carefully over each ridge of snow and ice 
as we came to it. On peering over one of these ridges, 
close to where the birds were perched, Mohammed 
drew back quickly, muttering in a hoarse whisjDer, 
“ Bear.” I took the rifle and wriggled to the top 
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of the ridge, inwardly anathematising all glaciers, 
aiid^ this one in particular, for nobs of ice and pro- 
jections of debois were claiming their “pound of human 
flesh, and having at length fairly wriggled on to 
the top, beheld not 30 yards off a big snow-bear 
comfortably ensconced in a hole in the snow, while 
between his fore-paws were the remains of an ibex ! 
The cause of the vultures’ anxiety was now apparent, 
for all that remained of the ibex was the skull and 
horns. An unexpected treat, however, was in store 
for them. I took a steady aim and fired, but thought 
the bullet went over him, so fired the second barrel 
to make certain, and he never moved again. He was 
a very fine fellow with a magnificent coat of fur, 

and the ibex-head was a verv fair one with a fine 

•/ 

symmetrical pair of horns — a case of killing two birds 
with one stone. I may here mention that on passing 
this S 2 Dot two days later, every morsel of the bear, 
beyond the bare skeleton, had gone, the bones being 
as clean and white as if they had been there for 
days instead of a few hours ; — but this is by the way. 

I was still admiring my trophy when Saltana came 
running up, saying that he had seen some good ibex, 
and thought we might get to them before dark. In 
this, as was afterwards apparent, he made an error of 
judgment — a not uncommon occurrence among Kash- 
miris when “ the wish is father to the thought,” though 
it is seldom, certainly, that the wish of a Kashmiri eris 
on the side of exertion. Off we went as hard as we 
could go, over ice and snow, rock and dehns, up 
precipitous cliffs that would make one think twice 
if less excited, till at last at 6.30 we spied the ibex 
still a long way off. Night was fast approaching, 
and any attempt to go farther was obviously ou 
of the question. Camp was by now a very long vay 
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nfr. aiul tl>«‘ \voi>t it was. llii*re was no moon, 
Ml that In'lorf l<»n^ w<* wore in pilch darkness. It 
was not a jilcasant jio.sition, henioliled on tlie j)re- 
cipitons mountain-sides of a jiathle.ss niillnli. There 
\\a‘-' a lot of vj'fv ha<l i^ronnd to ho got over, and 
We fell aho\it terrihlv, and luTore verv lonjr mv 
gras^j-slioes Wore throngli and 1 liad to discard tliem, 
I'-aving myself .ahsolutejy bootless, much to the detri- 
ment of my feet. 1 tlmnght wo should never get hack, 
and when at last we sighted our camp fires in the 
flistance. we shmtted an<l halloin-d till .at leimth we .saw 
lights ;i]»proaching. and in a short time men with 
lanterns had reached us. and we accomplished the 
remaining dist.'inee between ns and camp with com- 
parative ease, getting in at eleven o'clock. I .spent the 
next clay superintending tin* curing of the hear-skin, 
which was a he.'iuly. not altogether .sorry to have a 
day’s rest. 

thi the (ith wo left camp at -1.30 A.M., and having 
reached and crossed the glacier where 1 had shot 
the hear, moved up the left-hand nullah from the point 
where the glacier became divided into two. About 
8 A..M. we made out ibex, and after a short stalk 
got within shot ; hut just as I pulled the trigger 
the male 1 was firing at sprang forward, and the bullet 
struck the rock behind him. When I put the glass on 
to him I saw that he did not carry very big horns, and 
was not altogether sony that I had missed him. 

It being nearly ten o’clock, I had breakfast, aud then 
sent the Balti guide back to camp to fetch food and 
blankets to the foot of the glacier, as I meant to 
try and find the herd I had been after two days 
before, and had ' no intention of having another night 
march like the one I had already experienced. In 
spite of all underfoot being ice and snow, the sun 
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overhead was very hot. and the shade of a rook in 
which , to rest during the middle of the day was 
very welcome. 

At 2.30 we began spying the ground, and before Jong 
made out a herd moving down the mountain-side not 
far from the place in which we had last seen the ibex 
on the 4th, and started to stalk them. They were in a 
tolerably good place, and as we approached the ground 
where we had last seen them, we proceeded with great 
caution, looking carefully over every ridge as we came 
to it. The ibex, however, were nowhere to be seen, 
and we eventually saAv them far above in their beloved 
rocks, evidently disturbed by something, though -it 
seemed impossible that they could have discovered us. 

It was too late to do anything more, so we made our 
way to the foot of the glacier, where we found the 
Balti with food and bedding, which he had deposited 
in a small clump of dead trees by the side of an icy 
torrent flowing from the glacier. We soon had some 
wood cut and a good fire blazing, over which I cooked 
my dinner, a simple meal consisting of a tin of “ army 
rations,” an excellent form of tinned food when one is 
bivouacking out. Very soon afterwards I wrapped 
myself up in my blankets, and the last thing I saw 
before unconsciousness stole over me was the vast 
black vault of heaven pierced by myriads of stars of 
a brilliance only to be seen thi’ougb the dry and rari- 
fied air of a lofty altitude. 

When I awoke the stars were just beginning to pale 
at the first faint signs of dawn. It was a little aftei 
4 A.M., so I got up, and soon had water boiling and tea 
made. Everything was as hard as iron, showing how 
severe the frost had been during the night ; but, owing 
no doubt to the extraordinary dryness and stillness of 
the air, the cold was hardly perceptible. At five 
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o’clock I sent Saltaua and the Balti up to the right 
of the glacier to sp}’-, while Mohammed and I went up 
the mountain-side immediately above where we had 
slept. There was nothing to be seen on our ground, 
and we got back to the foot of the glacier by 8 A.M., 
where I remained to spend a lazy Sunda}^ At 4 p.m. 
Salta na got back, having seen nothing, so we made our 
way back to camp, and just before dark spied the herd 
we had seen on the 1 st on the mountain-side opposite 
our tents. 

“ Char baggi, sahib.” Four o’clock ? I turned over 
in lu}’^ warm blankets and yawned. It was so comfort- 
able where I was, and it looked so cold and comfortless 
outside j wh}* should I leave m 3 ’ comfortable bed at 
this unearthlj^ hour in the morning to go climbing 
and falling about among rocks and snow ? Then I 
thought ojf the ibex I had seen in the evening — one 
certainl}’’ a veiy fine one. Off went the blankets, and 
in less than half an hour I was dressed and on my way 
up the steep mountain-side. 

We were getting near the place where we had seen 
the ibex settle in the evening, when suddenly up sprang 
a beast from some hidden hollow in front of us and 
darted off. I rammed cartridges into the rifle and 
ran to the top of a ridge just a little ahead. Looking 
up, I saw above me a pair of horns ! There was a lot 
of high rank grass where I was, and when I had raised 
m 3 ’self as far as I dare, I could only make out a head, 
surmounted by a pair of horns, staring apparently 
straight at me. I did not dare wait for fear he should 
be off, so fired at the grass, exactly below the head. 
By the time the smoke had cleared the head had van- 
ished, and I did not see it again, at least not for some 
da 3 ^s. Running to the top of the next ridge, I saw 
two males and a female making off up the mountain. 
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Taking the magazine, I drew a bead on the nearest 
and waited for him to stop, which he very shortly did. 
I fired, and seeing that he was badly hit, turned my 
attention to the other, which was climbing among the 
rocks, now some way off. I put the “ peep-sight ” up 
to 200 yards, and as soon as I got a fair chance fired. 
I saw the dust fiy below him, so aimed at the top of 
his back, but could not make out where the bullet 
went, so fired again. This time he staggered, and I 
felt sure that he was hit; but he still went on, so 
again I aimed right at the top of his back, and this 
time down he came with a crash. I watched his fall 
with m}’- heart in my mouth, and fairly trembled when 
at one period in his downward course he dropped well 
over 100 feet through the air without touching a thing. 
When he did at last come to a stop, his skull was split 
in two and his body a jelly; but by wonderful good 
luck his horns were hardly injured. I now went and 
gave a coup de grace to the other, which was making 
a vain endeavour to climb the rocks above us. The 
one I had first fired at was found a few days after- 
wards by the Balti, so that the total’ result of the 
morning’s work was three good heads, and all finished 
by 8 A.M., when I got back to camp and sat down 
comfortably to breakfast. Truly a day of good luck, 
though I felt that it was quite time for one. 

I now thought of returning to Bisil, and on the 
morning of the 9 th told Bam Pershad to take camp 
there, while I myself, starting at 4.30 A.M., made my 
way to a nullah between my present camp and the 
Basha, which was said to hold bears. The information 
appeared to be correct, for I soon came upon the tran s 
of two bears, which I followed up the nullah. 
going some way I spied ibex, and continuing to follow 
the tracks of the bears, soon found myself above them, 
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in a good place to watch them from. They were the 
most accommodating lot of ibex I have ever come 
across, for the}’^ very soon began feeding upwards, and 
straight towards us. I lay down in a comfortable 
position, and when they had approached to within 100 
3 'ards or so, easil)’- picked off the biggest male of the 
herd. He had not a very long horn, though a very 
thick one. 

After having skinned and cut up the ibex, I con- 
tinued following the tracks of the bears till I came to 
a nullah overgrown with thickets of thorn-bush. It 
seemed more than likely that they would be tying 
hidden in the dense undergrowth for the day, so I took 
up a commanding position and waited for the evening. 
Heavj’- clouds had heen gathering all day, and towards 
dusk down came the rain. By 6 p.m. no bears having 
put in an appearance, I made my way down to Bisil as 
fast as I could. 

. The next few da 3 ^s gave me good cause for suspecting 
the approach of a second flood. Hour after horn’ the 
rain beat down with stead 3 ’’ persistenc 3 ’’, and I went to 
sleep at night and woke again in the morning to the 
endless patter, patter, patter of the rain-drops as they 
drummed with maddening monotony on m 3 ^ soaked and 
sodden tent. Here is an extract written on the 13th : 
“Poured all last night, and things are becoming des- 
perate, M 3 ’ tent is pitched in a morass — that is the 
state the ground is reduced to by the incessant rain. 
The poor apricot-trees, which had all come out into 
full blossom before the rain began, look very draggled 
and Sony for themselves.” 

At last on the loth it began to clear. Before the 
recent deluge beai-s had, according to the villagers, been 
in the habit of raiding their fields of barley by night, 
so as there was a moon I went and la 3 ’ in wait for 
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them. Two nights I watched the stars steer their 
course across the heavens ; but never a bear was there 
to be seen, and on the 17th, being sick of looking for 
phantom bears, struck camj) and started down the 
Basha. On reaching Sesko I halted and waited for 
my camp to come up, as I still had the big ibex of 
Mount Ganchen in my mind’s eye, and meant to have 
one last try to get a shot at him. The snow had 
retreated a long way up the mountains since I had 
last been here, and the trees and shrubs by the river 
were now a vivid green. It was a cloudless day, and 
the sun in the valley was veiy hot ; but the scenery 
all round was magnificent. Overhead the heavens, a 
vast expanse of azure blue ; then came the pure white 
peaks of glistening snow ; below them the dark, black, 
gloomy-looking mountains, and all around me at iny 
feet terrace upon terrace of bright green barley, cut 
up in every direction by countless irrigation channels 
of sparkling water; the whole presenting a scene of 
vivid colouring and brilliant contrasts such as even 
imagination seldom paints. 

Camp having arrived, I told Mohammed, to go some 
way up the mountain with food and bedding, and I 
would follow him after dinner. Soon after seven o’clock 
I started by the light of a glorious moon to make my 
way up into the heights of the great lonely mountain. 
After climbing steadily for some time I made out a 
small patch of light in a nullah far above, and on reach- 
ing it found it was a blazing fire, round which were 
seated Mohammed and the Baltis. The fire was we - 
come, for there was a sharp feeling in the air whic 
felt like frost, and after having sat for some time 
gazing on the wonderful moonlight picture all roun , 

I rolled myself up in my blankets close by it and v. as 
soon fast asleep. At 4 A. 31. Saltana woke me, and jy 
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;ni- \M* v.cr*’ «'ii <»\ir way. 1 liopi'd (<> <jct above tlie 
\v]i« jc wr lia<l ijciifnilly seen tin* ilx'X iH'jnre, as 
tin* *-111 tw wbii'li lanl tln*n inadi* stieli a jii'oeeedin!:; ini- 
wa** iinw nn*h«*<l. !»y si'Vrii f»'rlork wn liad 

n ai'lnal a lirii^lil. ainl lonkinir down a roekv 

pii l.i'lnw 15*1. luadn <»nt ibt'X. 1 tln'iiLrht 1 niad(* 

<< 11 * 'dif Itiu •'Ilf. Itin ;ln*y w«Tf Ivintr •*> def|» shadow, 
ai.d 1 Pfulil lu't 1"* f'Tlain. Ik'forc ImiilT tllfV ffot UJ) 
and h'-i^alt liinviiij^ •■•ward*; s<»nn* t^round hnlow tlirin lr> 
r<-.-d. d ll'* fniidit i'Mi*; wiTc faviiundili* foi* a stalk, and 
ifll'twiiii^ tln*ni «'ai«*rtdly. wf fi>t t«» within ahont SO 
vaV'K. whfii ’In-y h.*('ann* tinnasy and hcixan to inaki* 
«<Jj' 1 w.'itf'hfil thfin all .’tnxn'nslv as onn hv one iliev 

fanif iiiio full view ; hut nowhere was the IiIlt one to 
hi* vt-rii. and 1 did not lire. We searched the wholi* 
nmumain-sidf with tin* classes: hut heyond the ihex 
We had hfi*n stalkiiiiT there was nolhiiiLT to he 
seen. The “inuckle” hit; one imist have left for 
other jiart*;. 

It h'*ino now ten o'clock 1 made a lire under a rock 
and cooked a meal, after which we started down aLrain, 
comite^ across the tracks of a hear on our way, which 
d«*cidefl me to ,stav wln*re I was till evenintr on the 

• C* 

ch.-ince of seeine* him. Nothin^ came of it, and by 
nightfall 1 oot hack to camj) at SSi'.sko. The next 
morninir — the IDth — 1 g<»t uj) at U a.m., and telling 
Mam I’ershad to strike cam]) and take it to Chutran 
at the mouth of the Masha, went with ^rohammed to 
look for the hear whose track.s we had seen. It proved 
to he one more unsucce.ssful hear- hunt, for we saw 
nothing, and 1 then marched on to Chutran (Gann 
Pani). All the bridges over the Masha which the 
natives use in winter and early spring had been washed 
awav, — for Masha was angrv and swollen with ineltins: 
snows. — and we consequently had to keep to one side 
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of the river, which necessitated the crossing of some 
pretty awkward places. Still there were no casualties, 
and by one o clock I found myself once more camped 
amid the pleasant surroundings of Garm Pani. In the 
evening, when the sun went down, I wallowed in the 



hot spring, rejoicing in the luxury of such a spacious 
tub. 

From Garm Pani I marched fourteen miles, camp- 
ing for the night on the banks of the Shigar, and 
settled to go from here to Skardu myselfj and to send 
Mohammed with the greater part of the camp straight 
on to the village of KirLs, at the confluence of the 
waters of the Indus and Shayock rivers, which place I 
should pass through on my way to Ladak. 


! t j:\--n.r 


SI 


rHAi’TKi; v. 

rj;<<M nn; ha-ha t«» 


Nj:aj: I'l wIhtc 1 was «viinjn-(l I loHnd souk? lialtis with 
a :>■<•!: <,v rat'i uf inllatrd skins, and ;is Skardn is situated 
• •n till' i-aidxs uf iln- Indus, close to where the Shigar 
ih'ws iji?<i if. it struck me that it. would he a j)leasant 
chatn:<' 1“ doat tlown tin* riviM* instead of tramping the 
thiriv miles ;d«tng the hot and .sandy river-hanks, and I 
.accordingly .apjiroaclnal tlie cjwner.s, who agreed to take 
me down the ne.xt <lay. A little hefore 5 a.m. four men 
Were to he seen slmuldering the zucl-, which had the 
ajjpearance of being distinctly light and fragile, ready 
inflated, and hy five o’clock it was on the water and we 
madi* a start. The Shigar was in Hood from the snow 
which had been melting daily for the last two months, 
and as the raftsmen had nothing but sticks with which 
to guide it, things soon became exciting. First we 
would go forward for a bit right enough, but this was 

F 
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not to last long ; and suddenly we whirled round, and, 
before we knew where we were, were racing down the 
current backwards at furious speed. Sideways and 
corner ways also seemed to be favourite methods of j)ro- 
gression, and every now and then we would get into 
a whirlpool and be spun round like a top till our worthy 
raftsmen managed to get us out of it and into the down- 
ward current once more. The skins, too, reminded one 
more often than not of punctured bicycle tyres, and 



■ A zack. 


necessitated the men spending a large portion of their 
time flat on their faces blowing them out. Occasionally 
this method of keeping the thing afloat was not suffi- 
cient, and we had to get to land to allow of its being 
thoroughly inflated again. I landed at the village^ of 
Shigar, where I awaited the arrival of the coolies with 
camp. They turned up about two o’clock, and having 
given Mohammed final instructions as to awaiting my 
arrival at Kiris, I intrusted myself once more to the 
zuch. The voyage from Shigar to Skardu differed in no 
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respects from tlie first part of the jouriie}’ ; and floating 
down the Shigar to the Indus, we crossed the latter and 
landed opposite, wliich left us a walk of a couple of miles 
or so to the cajDital. Here I found a white man — the 
first I had seen since March — who had been shooting in 
the neighbourhood, and I do not think I am sa 3 dng too 
much when I say that our jo}* was mutual. We dined 
together and sat up quite late comparing our experiences, 
«kc. ; but lie went off earlv the next morning, and I regret 
to say I never discovered his name. I also heard that 
an old friend of mine, Mr J. A. Halliday of the 11th 



Houses in Skardu. 


Hussars, was shooting somewhere not very far ofif, and 
at once sent off a messenger to try and find him, with 
a note telling him of m^’- arrival at Skardu. 

Skardu, as I have before mentioned, is the chief place 
in Baltistan, and boasts a post-office and a postmaster 
who, I found, could speak a little English. It is not much 
more in other respects than the ordinary village of Bal- 
tistan, situated in the fine wild scenery common to the 
country, though the possession of a small bazaar with a 
few shops, and of a fort which stands on the summit of 
a precipitous cliff commanding the village and the Indus, 
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perhaps gives it a claim to a certain • superiority over 
the rest. 

During the course of the day I managed to unearth 
a Balti who volunteered to perform the operation of 
cutting my hair, which he managed successfully, as far 
as removing hair went. It had not been cut for twelve 
weeks, and was in a horrible state. Later on the Tesil- 
dah (native official) turned up to pay his “salaams,” 
bringing with him an offering of green tea and divers 
other things of a somewhat similar nature. Towards 
evening I saw the figure of a European coming towards 
my tent, and concluding that it must be Halliday, went 
out to meet him. I was awfully pleased to see him, but 
we were both so amused by one another’s appearance 
that for the first few minutes we could not speak for 
laughing. He came in true gipsy fashion, with nothing 
but pyjamas — I do not mean to say he was wearing 
nothing else — and a blanket. However, that was a 
matter of no importance, as after dinner we ejected the 
table and chair from my tent, and having divided my 
bedding, he slept comfortably on the ground. The next 
morning Halliday, who had walked twenty miles to 
come and dine, left again for his camp ; and after 
accompanying him for the first five or six miles, I 
returned to Skardu, which place I left between fom 
and five o’clock the next morning, getting a pony to 
ride for the first time since leaving Srinagar. 

Walking and riding alternately, I reached the village 
of Gol, distant about twenty miles, by midday, an 
camped for the night. Leaving Go! as usual early m 
the morning, I came to the junction of the In 
and Shayock rivers after a walk of four or five mi es. 
Here there was some delay while a zvch was being go 
ready to take us across, for my route now lay up t n 
banks of the Shayock. A couple of miles farther 
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and I found myself at Kiris, and Mohammed with the 
main part of my camp pitched in a pleasant spot in the 
shade of an orchard. It was very hot, so I spent the 
middle of the day where I was, and in the afternoon, 
when it began to get cooler, marched on for another 
nine miles. 

On the 26th I walked about five miles in the morn- 
ing, reaching the village of Kiniis, and as it was again 
a grilling da}*, rested under the shade of some welcome 
trees while camp went slowlj’- on. At 4 p.m. I con- 
tinued along the dry and sandy banks of the river 
till I reached a village called Braggar at half-j)ast 
six. Here the Thulle stream runs into the Shayock 
from the north, and I impressed a villager to show 
me the bridge. He took us some way down the 
river; but when Ave got to where the bridge ought 
to have been, there was no bridge to be seen ! 
Fording was out of the question, as the river was 
an angry, foaming torrent, rushing along with all the 
force produced by the rapid melting of many thou- 
sand tons of accumulated snow. I abused the villager 
roundly ; but he swore that the bridge had been 
there in the morning, and there was nothing to be 
done but to tramp Avearil)’’ up the river to a spot 
some miles higher up, where there was said to be 
another. On reaching the place Ave were lucky 
enough to find that this bridge had not as yet suc- 
cumbed to the fuiy of the flood, and we crossed in 
safety, to find camp pitched a little farther on, close 
to the village of Dowany. It seemed that the bridge 
must have been washed aAA'ay just before we reached 
it, for the coolies Avith my camp had crossed by it 
earlier in the afternoon. 

The next morning, Saturday the 27th, I got off by 
5.15, and after marching about nine miles, crossed 
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tlie Shayock on a vrch, and a mile farther on came 
to the fioiirishing village of Kapaloo. I was resting 
under some trees, awaiting the an*ival of m}* camp, 
when a servant of the Kajah of Kapaloo, the ruler 
of this part of the Shayock valley, approached to 
pay his respects, and informed me that the rajah 
himself was on his way to welcome me, and shortly 
afterwards his Highness turned up accompanied by 
.‘I following of twenty men. BoiTom'ng a couple of 
ru})ees from his servant, he placed them in the palm 
of his hand, which he then held out to me. I was 
rather taken aback, but luckily did the right thing 
without in the least knowinsr it — merelv touching 
them, when he returned them to his servant. I sub- 
sequently discovered that this is the usual method 
of bidding welcome in these parts, a whole bowlfiil 
of rupees being sometimes presented, which must he 
accepted and then returned. 

The rajah now motioned to one of his retainers to 
place a cloth on the gi-ound beneath the tree under 
which I had been sitting, and we sat down to talk. 
After a few commonirlace remarks on either side con- 
versation began to hang, as he of course could not- 
speak English, and I was hardly qualified to keep 
up a brisk conversation in Hindustani, which he ap- 
peared to speak tolerably well. Luckily, just when 
the prolonged silence was beginning to become awk- 
ward, Bam Persbad turned up and sat down^to 
interj)ret. The audience lasted long, and dmdng i e 
course of it the rajah smoked a huge pipe.- 
to him by a retainer who apparently filled the o ce 
of chief pipe-bearer. At length he got up and sm 
he would «how me a good place to pitch my 
so we walked .on together, and about a mile distant 
came to the camping-ground. He did not seem m 
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olini'd to 1 ^ 0 , so I otlbred him n cup of cocoa. He 
sail] lu‘ did not know wliat it was, but would like 
try a cuj) very much : .so we had cocoa. Still 
ho (lid not moyo ; and as it wa.s now two o’clock, 
and he had Ikmui with me eyer since eleyen, I in- 
limated that 1 was tired after my march and would 
like to rest. Ho then departed. If I thought I was 
now at liborty for the remainder of the day I was 



7 he Kajah of JCa/'aloo smokiitg the royal pi f-e. 


greatly mistaken. At 5 p.m. the rajah returned, and 
not only did he bring himself back, but he brought 
his tea with him ! He sat down in my tent, and 
then ordered tea, Avhich was in a curiously shaped 
samovar of copper inlaid with silver, to he poured 
out. It was tea from Lhassa, made in the Tibetan 
fashion, and as it was the first time I had ever seen 
or drunk tea made in this way, I was much interested. 
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Tea when made thus has more the appearance of 
cocoa, being thick and of a fine pink colour. 

The next day, being Sunday, I spent quietly in camp, 
receiving a visit from the rajah in the .evening. He 
informed me that one of the men whom he had sent 
out to look for game had returned, having seen some 
sharjooo (Ovis Vignei), and added that if I would care 


to go out after them, he would himself accompany me 
in the morning. According!}^ at 5 a.m. the next morn- 
ing we set out, the rajah as usual accompanied by his 
twenty followers, and, somewhat to my annoyance, 
dressed entirely in white — not the best colour to set 
about stalking wild animals in. The place where the 
game had been seen was about four miles off, and every 
half mile or so the rajah stopped to rest, on each of 
which occasions the royal pipe -bearer had to make 
ready the royal pipe for his Highness to indulge in 
a puff or two of smoke. The pipe was then handed 
on to all the royal suite in turn, each taking two or 
three mouthfuls, and salaaming profoundly as his turn 


came. 


At last we came to the ground where the game had 
been seen, and the rajah now insisted on taking charge 
of affairs himself. He had already sent Mohammed 
on with one of his own men to -spy, and by the time 
we arrived on the scene of action neither of these two 
men w’^ere anywhere to be seen, and we wandered aim- 
lessly about for the greater part of what was left of the 
morning, hoping to come across one or other of the two 
shikaries. There was no sign of any game. At last, 
when I had begun to wonder if I could by any means 
return to camp without offending my host, the tv o 
shikaries were descried a long way off, and one o t le 
ubiquitous suite was sent off to find out if anything 
had been seen. Nothing had. However, the rajah, m 
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iio wnv (liwjntod. rcninrkod that llu* irame could not 
liavf loll tho Lrrouiul, and sent liis f’olUnvers round to 
drive the hillside. Then followed velliuc and noise 
fjuaiLfh to drive anv irauie there iniiiht have been within 
a radiiis of half-a-dozen miles clean awav, while the 
rajah himself c<mdneted nu* to a jdace past which he 
said the oame must come. ( )f course nothing did come, 
and wt* retired to the shade of a friendly tree to rest 
and drink tea. Men were sent llviuir oft’ to various 
points to spy ; hut nothiiifr havinc^ heen seen by four 
o’clock, we started homewards. 

Thus ended one of the most curious day’s stalking 
it has heen my lot to take part in. I do not for a 
moment wish to abuse or ridicule my worthy host, 
who was doing his best, 1 knew, according to his 
lights, to amuse me ; but thinking that I was more 
likely to get sport if I conducted operations myself, 
I pleaded an.viety to get on to Leh, where I hoped 
to find letters awaiting me, and at 9 a.m. on the 
J^Oth he came to hid me fai’ewell. 

I marched across some hills for about eight miles, 
when I again reached the Shayock, and after crossing 
it. another mile brought me to the tinv village of 
Abadon. Here I heard from the villagers of sharpoo, 
and at 2 p.m. started climbing the mountains immed- 
iately above the village. The ground was steep, and 
as we climbed till four o’clock with few halts, we 
reached a very fair height, and very soon after spied 
some sharpoo, which we proceeded to stalk. The stalk, 
however, proved a failure, and resulted in mj* only 
getting a snap-shot as they moved off. We had had 
a very hard day, and Mohammed said he would stay 
and sleep where he was. I would willingly have done 
likewise, for I was pretty well exhausted ; but I had 
no blankets or food, and pangs of hunger induced me 
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to make my way down to camp at Abadon. Just 
before reaching camp a heavy storm of rain came on, 
and by the time I reached my tent I was in anything 
but an angelic temper. I slept the clock round pretty 
successfully, and took some waking then, and did not 
leave camp till after midda}’’, when I started for tlie 
place where I had left Mohammed, taking a couple of 
coolies carrying food and blankets with me. I saw 
nothing worth shooting during the day, and when clailc 
came on lay down under an overhanging rock for the 
night. Before long it began to rain, and the rock 
afforded no shelter whatever, as the rain of course came 
from the open side, and I was devoutly glad when it 
proved to be only a passing storm, for bivouacking in 
heavy rain is far from pleasant. B}*- five o’clock I was 
off to spy the ground, and by six discovered a small 
lot of sharpoo high above us. 

We had a stiff climb, and then found we could got 
no nearer for want of cover. After watching them for 
some time, they moved over a ridge and we ran on. 
We came upon them suddenly and at unex])ectef1ly 
close quarters, and seizing the rifle, J aimed at the only 
male I could see. Unluckily just as I was about V> fn <‘ 
he whipped round and made off; but my finger was on 
the trigger, and though I saw he M'as turning, 1 could 
not stop m^'self from firing, and the bullet .struck the 
I’ock behind him. He never gave me another chance, 


being out of sight in no time. 

I spent the night at Abadon, and at J a.m. on Jnie 
2 struck camp and marched uj) the Shayock. Sahan-' 
was ill with ])ains in his back and could not walk 
so had to follow as best he could. I tl•t^'lU•d him t"* 
lumbago, and gave him Dover's powders in the ovciiin-. 
which liad a wonderful effect, com|)Iotely curing ur.t. 


Six miles from Abadon I crossefl the river, thn^- i 
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inir tlie southern bunk, and at ten o’clock halted, 
huvini:; marched some fourteen miles, and continuing up 
tlie Shayock in the afternoon for another four miles, 
reached the village of Chorbat, where I camped for the 
niglit. After this I left the Shayock and struck into 
the mountains to the south. All day long on the 
3rd 1 was ascending steadily, great masses of barren 
mountain, rising in every direction range upon range, 
becoming visible as I got higher and the view became 
less confined. At length by 5 p.m. I came to a level 
patch of ground on the edge of the snow-line, and here 
pitched the tents at a height of about 16,000 feet. 
The sunset was one of the most beautiful I have ever 
seen, the tips of the mountains becoming a lovely rose 
colour, which gradually faded as the sun sank lower 
and lower, and the stars began to peep out with extra- 
ordinaiy brilliance. There was a swamp of water 
formed b}’’ the melting snow near my tent, and as night 
approached I watched it turn to ice. 

The next morning I, got up at 3.30, and was off by 
4.15. It was pretty cold, and a small stream of water 
near my tent was frozen over. The air, too, at this 
height was very rarefied, and we were frequently 
obliged to stop to get our breath. As we neared 
the summit of the pass in front of us the ascent 
became steeper ; but the snow was frozen solid, so that 
the going was, comparatively speaking, good. The last 
half mile or so leading to the top consisted of a steep 
snow-slide in which we had to cut steps as we went, 
and when about half-way up I dropped my alpenstock, 
which promptly slid down the snow at lightning speed, 
vanishing finally in an abyss below — a vivid warning 
of what our own fate would be if we were to make 
a false step. I reached the summit of the pass — 
16,700 feet — at 7.15, and all round looked down on 
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a perfect sea of mountains, with their glistening snow- 
clad peaks shining in the earty morning sun. The first 
part of the descent was identical with the last part 
of the ascent, and it struck me that the shortest and 
easiest way of accomplishing it would be to sit down 
and let oneself go. Accordingly Saltana and I sat 
down, and holding tightly on to one another, let go. 
This rapid motion through the air was at first botli 



The Chorbat La, i6,yooje£f. 


pleasing and exhilarating; but the snow’- was fiozen 

to the consistency of ice, and stopping quite out 

the question, with the result that by the time wt 

o-ot to the bottom of the snow-slide I w’as anything m 

pleased ! The seat of my breeches w*as a thing o a 

past, and so, alas ! was a considerable portion 

external tegument, and sitting down was pam u 

many davs afterwards ! As soon as ever we were ana- 
•/ ^ 
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to pull up we did so, and alter this continued the 
descent bv the more ordinary method of walking. It 
was a long and tiring tramp, and J did not get to 
Hannoo, the first village on the Ladak side of the pass, 
till 11. -15 — seven and a half hours of climbinof, scramb- 
ling, sliding, falling, and walking, with only two halts 
of ten minutes each. 

At last I was in Ladak, and what a curious, quaint, 
fantastic land it was ! I do not mean to say that 
bv merelv crossinc; a range of mountains I had got into 
a land physically diflerent from the country I had left, 
for the actual sceneiy was much the same, — the same 
gigantic mountaijis in every direction, with the same 
snow-clad peaks and sombre black rocks ; but the 
people, and their customs and their religion and their 
works, — surely the}' are the quaintest and most fan- 
tastic race of human beings in the world I First the 
hasdar or headman of the district came and i^aid his 
respects. He was a most odd-looking individual, and 
more like the unreal creation of a pantomime than any- 
thing else I have ever seen. He was a large and 
pomiDous man, of very dark complexion, dressed in a 
long loose gaudv-coloured robe, tied in at the waist, 
and wearing a small dome-shaped cap, from beneath 
which hung a magnificent pigtail. Indeed all the 
l^eople wore pigtails except the women, who wore a 
still more curious head-dress known as a 'pcra.h, and 
they seemed as much amused and interested in me 
as I was in them ; for as I sat on the ground having 
some lunch while I waited for the tents to come up, 
a large crowd assembled and stared at me as if I 
was some ciu’ious and strange wild animal. As I sat 
and watched the villagers, I called to mind a passage 
from Mr E. F. Knight’s ‘ Where Three Empires Meet,’ 
describing his fii’st entrance into this strange country 



.■ uvr,. ,-,l I,,. I „, II,,, l,„„l „r tlio Pi^^tails. ill the 
»»•,, ,„ .s|„.,^,| w-M-e (h.-s,- in the Chinese 

ln-l.|..n. nn.l Innl (;.,.,i„|.,,s „f |)ic pure Tilxtiw type, 
tliiTi- l■r•ln;; lillle il’anv ndiiiixtnre of Aiyiin blood here. 

s<n>ii ri'.'ijisrd tluif I (j.Mfl r<*ncl)»*d m verv strange land, 
a fvinnJry of lMj,sy.tnrvvdom---\v|.era j)f>lyandry prevails 
instf.fif] of pfdyganiy. wla-n* praying is all conducted by 
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niacliinery, and 
wIicM'e, in short, 
the traveller fresh 
from be3’'ond the 
mountains is be- 
wildered by the 
(juaint sights, the 
strange beliefs, 
superstitions, and 
customs he comes 
across eveiy day.” 

One of the first 
buildings that 
caught m}'^ eye in 
the village was a 
chorten, one of 
the strange last 
resting-places of 


the ashes of the dead. Surmounting an archway was 
a square I’eceptacle in which reposed, heaped up m 
a pile one on top of the other, a number of small 
squares of what appeared to be clay, each stamped 
with some figure or other, I subsequently discovered 
the history of these small images, which is in no way 
unworthy of the quaint people whose mortal remains 
they represent. 

It appears that , on the death of a Ladaki the rela- 
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tions rtiv summoned to take part in the funeral, and 
remain in the house, partaking of the chanr/^ and 
mtfoo- provided, with every appearance of grief, as 
long as the corjise is there, — as mpch as fifteen or 
sixteiMi days if the individual has been lucky enough 
to die in the winter, at which season the climate ad- 
mits of its being kept so long, — and assisting as far as 
they are required to, in the ceremony connected with 
the funeral. 

Wlien death has taken place an abbot is sent for 
IVom the nearest monasteiy, who prays over the corpse 
for half an hour or so, during which time he jerks and 
pulls at the pigtail of the deceased if it is a man, and 
the hair if it is a woman, and if on the completion of 
this ceremony blood has come from the nose, he pro- 
nounces it to be an extremely satisfactoiy sign, proving 
that the spirit has attained Nirvana. Should there 
be no blood, however, the ghost of the deceased is 
pronounced to be wandering through space in the 
position of a lost soul awaiting reimbodiment. In this 
case payments have to be made to the lamas for pray- 
ers for the lost spirit — an inducement, one would think, 
to deter the abbot from jerking over- violently at the 
pigtail. After this the corpse is tied up with ropes in 
a sitting position, placed in a bag, and removed from 
the room it has been occupying to the idol-room or 
chapel, which exists in almost every Ladaki’s house, 
where it is placed in a corner and screened from view. 
All this is done by a class of people known as phas- 
sjmn, whose special duty it is, and not by the abbot, who 
now enters the chapel with other lamas to pray and 
offer food and drink to the deceased, the former sitting 

* A liquor coxTesponding to beei’, made from barley, •whicli constitutes 
tbe national drink of tlie Ladakis. 

- Flour obtained from grim, the barley most groum in Ladak. 

G 
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with his back to the corpse aiid the latter facing him. 
When the time for removing the corpse has come, it 
is carried to tlie door on the back of the nearest relat- 
ive, who then deposits it in a coffin provided by the 
monastery conducting the funeral, which is then carried 
behind a procession of lamas and relations, praying and 
playing on musical instruments, to the burning-ground. 
Plere it is burnt, the face being placed against the 
ground in a sort of oven, and when the first bone drops 
out the funeral ends. The lamas take the bone back 
to the idol-room, where they pound it up, mix it with 
clay, and put it into a mould, from which it emerges 
in the shape of a tiiij'- figure. In the case of a rich 
man the image is built into a chorten ; but the major- 
ity are iDlaced in any old chorten . . Such in brief is the 
history of the small clay figures which are found in the 
chortens of Ladak.^ 

I left Hannoo soon after 5 a.m. on the morning of the 
5th, and soon reached the Indus. I then turned east, 
going up the right bank of the river, and after a halt 
in the middle of the daj'-, went on to Shinbichian, in 
all twenty miles. Here I found a fine village, sur- 
rounded by almost perpendicular walls of rock in the 
form of an amphitheatre, and of great height. Un- 
fortunately I was unable to take any photographs of 
the place, as it was too dark when I arrived, and I left 
early the following morning. I was lucky enough to 
get a pony, and was able to ride a good^ part of t e 
way during the march of the 6th. The country vas 
bleak and uninteresting, which induced me to push on 
with long marches, and after resting at Kulsi, 

I got on to the Srinagar-Leh route, during the mi ® 
of the day, I mai’ched on to Nuria in the evening, a 

^ For further details -and much other excellent information conce a 
the nadalcia and their customs, see Eamsay’s ‘Western Tibet. 
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distance in all of about twenty-three miles. I was a 
good deal astonished to find that much of my baggage 
was on this occasion carried by women ; but they seemed 
to^ be quite used to this sort of work, and carried every 
bit as heavy loads as the men with the utmost in- 
difference. 

From Nuria I got ponies for the baggage, a great 
improvement on coolies, and leaving at 5 a.m. on the 
7th, reached Saspul in time for a midday halt. Leav- 
ing Saspul at one o’clock, I went on to the village of 
Basgo, where I had another short rest and made some 
tea. While resting here I saw for the first time a, 
lama, one of the priests of Lamaism, resplendent in 
scarlet- rohes. I also saw a monster prayer -wheel 
worked b}’’ water. This consisted of a large cylinder 
of wood, on which was written many hundred times 
the mystic sentence “ Om mani padmi om ! ” usually 
interpreted as “ Oh ! the jewel in the lotos, oh ! ” The 
cylinder was caused to revolve by water, and each time 
it revolved once was equivalent to the owner of the 
wheel having repeated the mystic prayer the number 
of times it was written on the cylinder. As it was 
undoubtedly written many hundred times, and the 
cylinder revolved many thousand times during the 
course of the day, and as the chief object of a pious 
Ladaki appears to be to get as many prayers said in 
a lifetime as possible, the owner must have felt in a 
ver}’- satisfactory state as to the welfare of his soul. 
Just outside Basgo I came upon a fine specimen of the 
mani wall, which are to be found in quantities scat- 
tered amono- the mountains of Ladak. It consisted of 

O 

a solid waU of stone, perhaps 10 or 12 feet thick and 
6 or 8 feet in height, with a top laj’^er, sloping like a 
cottage roof, of flat stones, on which were carved, often 
quite beautifuUj’’, the usual mystic sentence, and here 
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and there the figui’es of gods. At each end ■was a tine 
chovten. Whenever one comes to one of these maiii 
walls one finds a well-worn path on both sides, the 
reason being that the Ladaki always walks past on 
the left-hand side, otherwise he Avould receive no 
benefit from passing them. As it is, by leaving them 
on his right-hand side he does his soul a lot of good ! 
Many of these walls are in a dilapidated condition, the 
reason being, I believe, that to repair a ■n-all only 
benefits the original builder, so that instead of rebuild- 
ing an old wall a rich man naturally sets to work to 
build a new one of his own, 

I camped for a night at the village of Niino, having 
marched about twenty-four miles during the day. 

Leaving Nimo at 5 a.3L, I marched on to Phiang. 
through country which was becoming of a more ojuui 
description : table-lands and plateaux taking the ph'ice 
of the steep and narrow valleys to which I had become 
accustomed in Baltistan, the mountains assuming » 
more rounded appearance, and sand and giavel taking 
the place of rock and snow. Leaving Phiang, I 
got into the stony plain which stretches from the Tndu- 
to the foot of the mountain-range, where Leh is .«itU' 
ated, and bj' twelve o’clock I reached the monnt.nn 
capital, 11,500 feet above sea-level. 
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AVork of the Alomviaii ^ftpsion — Leli — After s/iarpoo — Sharpoo woniided 
— The wounded fhorpon secured — Return to Leh — Preparations for 
leaving Leli — Departure from Leh — Heniis — The mysteiy-play — 
Heiiiis gitmpa — Failing of a Ladaki ponj’ — Yaks and goats engaged at 
Gya — Effects of nirefied atmosphere— ^lonotouy of physical conforma- 
tion of the country — XpiiTt sighted — Champas — Long and unsuccessful 
pmvuit of The Tso Morari Lake— Death of a wild dog — Herds 

of llanle— tiuaint customs of tny Ladaki guide — I part with 

Alohnmmed — On the merits of hillsnien ns stalkers. 


I FOUND the capital practicall}’^ emjit}’, for the mer- 
chants who gather here in the summer from all parts 
of Asia to barter and exchange their goods had not 
yet begun to arrive. Later on the quiet street would 
become a srreat central bazaar, Avhere the inhabitants 
of India and Tibet, China, Yarkand, and Kashgar, 
would for the space of a few weeks meet and exchange 
their goods. The only Europeans I found were the 
members of the Moravian Mission, which has now been 
established in Leh for upwards of ten years, by whom 
I Avas hospitably entertained, and from AA^hom I ob- 
tained much interesting information about the people 
and their life and customs. There is no doubt that 
they are much respected and liked by the people, and 
though the number of conA^erts — about thii’tj^ — may 
seem small for the years of labour, they haA’^e done and 
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are doing a gfeat deal for the people, especially in the 
way of relieving the sick, a benefit which they are not 
slow to take advantage of, as is clear from the fact that 
during the fourteen months, September '98 to Decem- 
ber '99, no fewer than 1215 cases were treated in the 
small mission hospital, amounting to a total of 5908 
visits. In addition to this, from 100 to 150 cases were 
treated by the mission doctor while on tour in the 
neighbourhood of Kulsi, where a new mission station 
has lately been opened. 

The town of Leh itself is situated at the foot of the 
great mountain-ranges, the passes over which, such as 
the Kardong and Digger, form the highway to Turke- 
stan and Central Asia. Surrounded by trees, whicli 
cover -a good many acres of ground, and fields of grass 
and lucern, which are sown in quantities by the people 
to sell to the traders for their baggage animals, it forms 
a pleasant spot on which to rest the eye after the 
dreary monotony of the huge wastes all round, where, 
except when cultivated and irrigated by man, scarce^ 
a tree or scrap of vegetation is to be seen. The chief 
street is quaint and picturesque, consisting of rows of 
shops behind an avenue of trees, closed in at one end 
by a large arch and gateway, while high up on a rock, 
frowning down . on the north end, stands a large and 
unsightly building, the palace of the rajah. Beyonc 
the main street there are one or two small and diit} 
side- alleys, and that is all. A short way from tie 
bazaar stand the houses of the missionaries, the Britis i 
joint- commissioner’s house, and the bungalow for t e 

use of travellers. , 

The date of my arrival . w’^as fortunate, for I heai^ 
that , the great mystery -play, which is performe an 
nually at the monastery of Hemis, two marches loin 
Leh, was about to take place on the I8th, and ♦'is 
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V.;*'. to wituvs'' lln'‘> <'tjn<ms rcliojotjs 

1 Mi.'uSo inv ;n'rortlin;,'lv. 

K'-'.'i] itironn:vt;on the inotiiitains j)j)])(»sitc 

l/'li. o’.i ‘ 1)0 left of tljf ln«lus. ns n snr<* find for 

V ,,r tin* lOtli I sont r.'unji on in tlie nK»rninir 
oV'T nivst-lf in tin* nfliTnonn. linviuLT iimflc 
with n L;u]:iki shiJcMric to nn.*(*t me nt 
tlio jo .: of till- luouni.'iins, (Mi tlio lltli 1 \v:is np ;it 
1 :in«l off to loo}: f.i- with M<)li.’innnt‘(l aiul 


S;ilt v.'i’nt ovi-r a lot of orontnl of tin* most 



•jj <-<-alilo ion (o w.'ilk ovit, Iml saw nothin^ 

v.'t.. V. iii-n ni:t<lo out two lino malos, whicli 


Vo- t-i o’l .-(i.-d Jo try ami stalk, d lu* stalk, however. 
j.r-'Voil faiinte. am! we ”ot hark to ramp :it .a r.M. 
a ijaid ami nnsa* i‘'fael«iry ilay. 


Tlii- iio-.;t mornino \\e wer<' oil’ ao;iin soon after 4 
A y.. Moliainimd, Saltaiia. the l.mlaki (whose name 
1 ji«-v<-r I'onM manao,.), atal myself — iiml hy 7 ,v.m. 


h.ul siolit'-d ‘.oim* sheop. After erawlinj; \a*rv fiat ior 

a e'.jjvi(ii-r.il>le ui-tanee over some verv hard and stonv 

• • 

oroinal, v.o oot within shootino disianei* unohserveck 
'1 11 '- jio-itioii, however. w;is not :i satisfactory one from 
a shootini: point of view, for it was just eiirht o’clock, 
ami a*- 1 was facino due ea'^l. and the .sun had just 
ris-n over the l»row «>f the hill facing nu*. it was bane 
in Jiiv eves, and the sights had that ])eculiar blurred 
apjie.'iranee which is so very annovinj; when one is 
endeavouring to draw a he.ad. .Still, as the sltarjxiit 
is a resih'ss beast and always on the alert, I made the, 
best of it and tired. When the smoke cleared away 
1 saw tlie animal making off at top speed, and con- 
cluded that 1 had missed. Taking the magazine rifle, 

1 ran on and gave him a shot with the 200-yards 
sight nj). He went on out of sight ; but Alohammed 
said that he was hit, so we decided to send the Ladaki 
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to follow him and see if he would lie down. Ou ex- 
amining tlie place where he had been when I first 
fired, I was surprised and pleased to find blood, as 
I had thought that I had missed clean with the first 
sliot. After seeing the Ladaki started I took Moham- 
med and Sal tana, and went on in search of further 
sport, but without success ; and we worked our way 
back to camp, Avliicli we reached soon after midday. 
In tlie afternoon a peculiarly unpleasant nund sprang 
up, which continued to blow with great violence for 
some hours, a performance which was repeated every 
afternoon during the whole of my stay here, making 

life in a tent veiy 


disagreeable. We also 
came in for one or 
two very heavy hail- 
storms accompanied 
by thunder. 

For the next three 
days I was up regu- 
larly at four in the- 
morning, and climb- 
ing after slicivpoo all 
day ; but was singu- 
larl}^ unlucky, and 
never once succeeded 
in getting a fair shot 
at one. On the even- 



Head o/sharpoo. 


iug of the 13th the 
Ladaki got back to camp, and, what was raoie, he 
brought the head of my sliarpoo of the 12th ^t 
him, which had a fine thick horn 26l inches in lengtli- 
He said he had tracked it a long way and finally touna 

it dead. . i i anrl 

On the 14th Mohammed was ill, or said he w , 
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I took Sal tana and the Ladaki with me, though, as 
.already mentioned, without success. On the 15th I 
sent camp back to Leh with Mohammed, and got back 
myself soon after midday after an unsuccessful morning 
after sharpoo. Still the result of the week was one 
good head, so I had not much to comjilain of. 

The 16th was a very busy day, and I had no end 
of things to do, for on the morrow I was about to 
start on an expedition into wild and inhosjiitable 
tracts of country in search of the great Tibetan 
sheeiJ or nycui [Ovis Hodcjsoni) and other game: vast 
stretches of stoii}^ hills and table -lands, in many 
parts entirely uninhabited, where the most I could 
hope to obtain, beyond what game I might shoot 
myself, would be an occasional sheep from the nomad 
pastoral folk. Jo vara, whom I had sent from the 
Basha with my skins and horns to Srinagar, had 
arrived, bringing with him my ydh-dans and stores 
which had been left there, and I now decided to dis- 
miss him and Abaloo, and to engage two Ladakis as 
post-runners in their stead ; for the country I was 
about to visit was quite unknown to them, and they 
would consequently be useless. I procured about ten 
maunds (800 lb.) of flour for my servants, in addition 
to which there was all my own food to be thought of, 
and I also gave them warm clothes and extra blankets, 
and Bam Pershad a poshteen, as I expected to meet 
with considerable cold at the great heights I was likely 
to reach. Just before I left an Indian merchant with 
some European stores arrived, and I found it very 
useful, being able to replenish my own. 

At last the moment for departure came, and at 8 
A.M. we marched down the main street and out into 
the plain beyond. I jogged on for the first ten miles, 
halting at a village with a pleasant shady orchard till 
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my baggage caught me up, and then went on the re- 
maining twelve miles to the monastery of Hemis. 
Making my way up a narrow and twisting defile in 
the mountains to the south, I came upon the monas- 
teiy, which, hidden awa}’- among the mountains, and 
surrounded on all sides by absolute precipices, shut 
off from the outside world, the home of a hundred 
lamas, should be a holy place indeed ! When I arrived. 



Hemis gompa. 


however, the quiet which I imagine usually 
this secluded spot was conspicuous by / 

people from aU parts of Ladak were 
bivouacking on every square yard of groun _ 
lot an actual predpice, all talking, ^^“g. “d 
shouting; and what with the bra^g 
which was incessant, and *e bamh diswr 
of drums and horns, and all kinds of m 



AT irr.Mis. 


lf»:t 


Al! «l:iv lojiLT li"* <»r this idolatrous jjafjoant. 

i-uart'il l*v via* )»riosts of Laiuaisni. wliilo tlie 
I'uniiu” Miuiiiu-r sun l»cat down, and tin* thousands 
watoiifd in siI<Mii awr. It is unnccossarv for me to 
”iv.- a di-tailt*d ilcscrijition ol* this lieatheuish disphw, 
siiu'** this ha's already hoen done so admirabl}* by 
Mr Knioht in tht‘ j)aires <»!’ ‘ M’hen^ Three Empires 
Mfi-t.’* and I need merely say that a j^eneral impres- 
sion of the wlude was a collection of devil dances of 
the most weird and fantastic description, the actors in 
which were arraved in the most elaborate and often 
beautiful robes i*f embroidered Chinese silk, and dis- 
ouisetl bv masks of the most jTruesome and horrible 

' A full account of fill!*, witli as much else as is known of the i-eligion of 
Til let, will also be fouml in Waii<Iel's ‘ Lamaism.' 
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expressions, one of the objects of the play beincr to 
give the simple onlookers an idea of the fiends of 
darkness who will pursue them on their departure from 
this life, and endeavour to frighten them off the narrow 
road, so that they may be accustomed to the sight of 
them and consequently not be so terrified as they 



Actors in the mystery-play at Hemis. 


otherwise would be. Their appearance was indeed 
sufficiently awe-inspbing, and if their chief object was 
to represent a ghoulish band of demons — 

“ Such as it would seem 
To freak of nature owed abortive birtli : 

And creatures misbegotten of the stream. 

In hideous shapes, fantastic as a dream, 

. I IVhen in a trance the sleeper’s fears prevail, 

■ And shadow}’ hon'or quenches reason’s gleam ” * — 

they were certainly successful in the main. 

Other scenes showed how by the influence of hf>t} 
men these fiends might be routed and discomfited. 

* Whj’te-Melville, Tlie Aik. 
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the beginning and end of every scene the actors made 
their entrances and exits through a large doorway 
leading into the interior of the monastery, on either 
side of which stood two lamas gorgeously arrayed in 
scarlet, who heralded them in and out on trumpets 
made of human thigh-bones! The band, too, which 
played during the greater part of the performance, 
produced music accompanied by a curious and mono- 
tonous clianting by deep voices, of a kind well calcu- 
lated to add to the Aveirdness and unrealit}’^ of the 
whole performance. Conspicuous among the instru- 
ments which composed it — mostl}* cymbals and a 
peculiar flat-shaped drum — were two enormous instru- 
ments in the form of horns, each about 6 feet long, 
which gave out a peculiar deep note. 

The next morning the head lama conducted me over 
the monastery or ffomjxt, which is a large ramshackle 
old building, about three hundred 3’^ears old, full of 
shrines and altars to many gods, the particular god 
of the monasteiy itself being a peculiarly ugly and 
revolting specimen. His altar was coA'ered with offer- 
ings of fruit, flowers, and cake, and much incense of 
a sickl}' and intoxicating nature was burning in front 
of him. From this idol I passed on to man}’^ others, 
and noticed here and there peculiar lamps burning with 
a small dull flame, which made the gloom of the in- 
terior the more conspicuous. These, I was informed, 
are never allowed to go out, and burn for a whole year 
without requiring to be replenished. I was also shown 
the holy books of Lamaism, written in a language un- 
derstood only by the lamas. 

Having seen all there was to be seen, I made my 
waj' back to my place in the gallery, and .the pla}’- 
becran again. It lasted but an hour or two, when the 

O o ^ 

lamas retned to the innermost recesses of the gompa 
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to perform certain religious rights, presumably of too 
sacred a description to be witnessed by the common 
people, and after four hours of this the play was 
resumed once more. The sacrifice of some dogs and 
a pony formed the beginning of the last act of this 
strange drama, to take away the sins of the people. 
There was the pony in the court 3 ’’ard, and I feared 
for a moment that it was going to be butchered before 
my e^’es. The sacrifice, however, turned out to be 
quite a mild affair, the pony simpl}’' being stripped of 
saddle and bridle and daubed all over with red paint. 
It was then dragged round the place two or three 
times, after which it was driven loose into the country, 
there to lead life as it chose, never more to be made 
use of by man. 

The plaj’’ was di^awing to a close when I left at 4 p.3i. 

I had sent camp on ten miles, and had ordered a pony 
to wait for me outside the monastery; but to my 
disgust I found the ponj’’ such a wretched thin beast 
that the saddle would not stay on, and after two or 
three attempts I gave it up and had to walk the ten 
miles to camp. 

On the 20th I struck into the mountains to the 
south of the Indus, and after a march of fifteen or 
sixteen miles reached the village of Oya, the last sign 
of human habitation I was to see for some days. Here 
I discharged my ponies and got yaks for the baggage, 
and also a herd of eight or ten goats to suppty me with 
milk. I also engaged a Ladaki who knew the country, 
and was acquainted with the most likely haunts of 
game, to accompany me. 

On the 21st I left behind me this last place of pei- 
manent human habitation and marched over the wji 
and barren mountain -land towards the east, campmg 
for the night at the foot of the Kameri Pass, where 
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1 must have been at an altitude of over 14,000 feet, as 
I had been going up-hill since leaving Gy a, which 
stands at 13,500 feet. The scene was wild and 
desolate : no tree to relieve the monotony of the view ; 
but here and there a curious weed grew, showing little 
above the surface of the ground, but having a fair root, 
which we used for fuel. 

The next day I crossed the -pass, going on ahead of 
my camp to look for game ; but nothing was to be seen. 



Ydi carrying baggage. 


and we camped in a hollow some way over the summit. 
The air was very rarefied, and as we ascended the 
mountain in the morning all seemed to feel its de- 
pressing effects. Dead silence fell on us as we toiled 
slowly upwards, broken only by the laboured breathing 
of the party as we stopped every few yards to get our 
breath. At the top of the pass we halted to rest, and 
as I lay on the hard dry ground an hresistible drowsi- 
ness stole over me, and I was soon in a heavy sleep. 

H 
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This is the effect the rarefied air had on me, and I did 
not wake till roughly shaken by Mohammed, when we 
went on and camped in the hollow mentioned. 

The whole country seemed to consist of the tops as it 
were of huge mountains, resenibling monster molehills ; 
high sandy and gravelly table -lands intersected by 
valleys 15,000 and 16,000 feet above sea-level, with 
here and there a snow-clad peak. Odd seams of colour 
appeared in places on the mountain - sides, crimson, 
purple, yellow, and black standing out boldly against 
the everlasting background of dreary dust colour. All 
day long on the 23rd I wound about among the rounded 
mountain -tops in search of game. Camp followed me 
to the head of a large sandy plain where I halted for 
the night, and where I also saw for the first time the 
kyang or wild horse, and some female goa (Tibetan 
gazelle), and nycih, the great wild sheep of Tibet. So 
the days passed, varying little one from another, and 
the following extract from my diary may be taken as 
a description of a typical day at this period of my 
expedition : — 

“ Struck camp at 8 A.M., marching eastward all day. 
In front sand, behind sand, and on each side .sand. 
Overhead a brazen sky from which blazed down the .sun 
with pitiless fury, the thin dry air affording no protec- 
tion from its ra 3 's. I gazed round in vain in .seaich o 
something on which to rest my -weary eye. Far as t ic 
eye could see in every direction lay masses of f 0 
burned-up sand, broken here and there by huge moun- 
tains of shale and gravel, resembling nothing .so j 
as monster ash-heaps. Behind me panted 
the 5 '’aks with the baggage, under stress of t u 
and drought,— for rain is. here unknov'n or nearly . 
and all the snow that is going to melt having don • . , 
water is scarce and only to be found m place.s, 
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monising •with the general monoton-^’- of their surround- 
ings by never exceeding the monotonous pace of two 
miles an hour. At length a bright speck caught my 
eye, glittering in the dull setting of the chaos all round. 
As we approached, the speck grew larger, till it re- 
solved itself into a larore lake. How clear and cool it 

O 

looked ! hoAv tempting for a long drink ! But, alas ! 
it was salt and A'illainously bitter, and consequently 



The end of the day’s march in Ladah. 


quite undrinkable. Trul)’ the waters of Mara — a salt 
lake at 15,000 feet above sea-level. 

“ On we tramped, the poor, parched, sun-baked earth 
reflecting the rays of the sun till I felt as if I was 
walking through a furnace. At last towards evening 
we came upon a tiny trickle of water running from a 
snow-capped peak above. We threw ourselves do-wn 
and awaited the arrival of the yaks. They soon turned 
up, though one had stopped a mile back and refiised 
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to go farther, and we quickl}^ had the tents up. Then 
began a hunting for dung for fuel to cook our evening 
meal over the only fuel to be had in this waste corner 
of the earth. The half'cooked and somewhat unsav- 
oury meal finished, I was soon in the land of shadows, 
renewing strength and vigour for the toil and labour 
of another da}^” 

At last the day came when I saw a small herd of 
rams of the great uild sheep I was in search of. I had 
sent camp over a pass called the Polakonka, between 
16,000 and 17,000 feet in height, while I had climbed 
some mountains to the south-east, and had reached a 
very high altitude, as from where I was I looked down 
on the summit of the pass far below. On reaching a 
nullah in the mountain-side we came upon the rams — 
five in all — feeding on the banks of the stream which 
I’an down the nullah, and after having watched them 
and seen that they were likely to remain where they 
•were for the time being, proceeded to stalk them. 
Most unfortunately, when we were within a few hund- 
red yards of them, a sudden and unexpected snow- 
storm came on, during which the wind blew from every 
direction, and when next we saw them, on the blizzard 
clearing off, they had crossed the nullah and were 
going hard up the opposite side, having evidently got 
our ■wind. I was much disgusted ; but there was no 
help for it, and we made our way down the mountain- 
side to camp, which was pitched at the foot of the 
nullah, a short way over the pass. I found here a 
small encampment of Champas, the nomad pastora 
folk who wander with their flocks over the barien 
stretches of Ladak seeking the meagre pasturage 
afforded by the high upland valleys, — ^the first human 
beings I had come across since leaving Gya. , u , 
The next morning I started in the direction a 
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by tin.* slid*]) the day before, leaving camp where it 
was. A loiiLT climb bron£rht ns to snow, and about two 
o’clock we sighted the rams. Tlie}* were a long way 
oil’; but 1 setlh’d to go after them, evidently much to 
tin.* disgust of ^lohammed, who seemed to be getting 
ratluM* tirefl of continual hard work. Bv five o’clock 

ml 

we found our.selves witliin about a quarter of a mile of 
them; but as w<^ were making the final approach, 
«»wing to Girelessness on the part of Mohammed, they 
discovered us, and 1 was only able to get a snap-shot 
at their tails as they galloped away. We now had to 
think about getting back to cainji, which was a long 
wav off, for we were on the- far .side of a nullah known 
as the Bhang, and between us and rest loomed the 
Polakonka Pass. Night came on apace, making the 
tramp back seem even longer than it really was, and 
by the time 1 reached camp at nine o’clock I was 
jiretty well e.xliausted, for prolonged exertion in the 
rarefied atmosphere at these heights is very fatiguing : 
indeed I was so overcome with drowsiness that I could 
only just keep awake long enough to drink a bowl of 
soup, after which I pulled off my clothes, and was 
asleep almost before my head touched the pillow. 

The next da}' I struck camp, recrossed the Pola- 
konka Pass, and pitched camp half-way up the Bhang 
nullah, where I had last seen the nydn. The follow- 
ing morning I started at 7 a.m., following the tracks of 
the sheep, camp keeping at a respectful distance be- 
hind. Beaching the head of the Bhang nullah, I 
crossed the range into another valley on the far side, 
called by the Ladaki, Naroochen, where I sighted some 
yoa, which however turned out to be females. About 
midday we spied some animals a long way off across 
the valley, which looked like our friends the rams, so 
leaving camp to be pitched where it was, as we were 
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close to water, we followed them. They were moviiio;’ 
on, but we soon came upon them tracks, which proved 
them to be nydn. These we followed,— for the animals 
had moved out of sight, — ^and before long found our- 
selves on a great table-land of gravel, where tracking 
became very difficult. Here on this great plain, 
17,000 feet up, we wandered trying to pick up the 
tracks, till suddenly at about four o’clock, coming to 
a steep nullah at the edge of the table-land, we 
stumbled on some female nydu within 40 yards of us. 
Before we could decide what to do they became 
aware of our presence, and I was just in time, as I 
ran to the edge of the nullah, to see the five big 
rams galloping along the bottom as hard as they could 
go, after which there was nothing left for us to do but 
return to camp in the Naroochen valley. 

The next day I started at 7 A.M., still in pursuit, 
with camp following as usual. I climbed many hills, 
and went up and down mau}^ vallej's, and at lengtli 
sighted the rams once more. The}’ were travelling 
slowly on, so we had to follow them as best wt* 
could. At three o’clock they seemed to settle on a 
hillside, and we tried a stalk once more. A long 
detour was necessary in order to keep out of their 
sight, and it was not until 5 p.m. that we found 
ourselves near the place where they had last heoii 
seen. I gave Mohammed a final warning to be carefid, 
but all to no purpose. He went blundering on till h’- 
went slap into the sight of an old rani who 
lying down. None of the rest of the herd wi-iv ui 
sight, and though we could only see tlie lif-'u 
the animal lying down, it was veiy .‘<oon 
that he could see us, for he w'as ujj and ‘'"‘y ’ 
a flash, taking of course the whole of tiie i' " *'• 

the herd with him. A veil sliall be drawn ovrr 
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scene of random shots at hopeless ranges which ensued, 
quickly followed, when the magazine was emptied, by 
a volley of abuse hurled at the head of the careless 
Kashmiri, which might have been prolonged had it 
not been for want of breath, and remembrance that 
camj) was a long way off, necessitating a weaiy tramjJ 
of at least two hours before food and rest could be 
hoped for. 

Sick at continued bad luck, and tired of pursuing 
a herd which seemed to bear a charmed existence, 
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I left them after this and shaped my course towards 
the Hanle I'iver. A daj’- and a half brought me to 
the head of a large lake called the Tso Morari, where 
I foimd a large encampment of Tartars from whom 
I procured fresh yaks for the baggage. They are 
a curious people these nomad shepherds, living in 
settlements in black bell-shaped tents made of goats’ 
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other iiaine in the immediate neighbourhood : but I 

O O * 

have since had frequent occasion for heaping im- 
precations on their heads, and have as often called 
to mind the very excellent description of the animal 
given by Colonel Eeginald Heber Perc}*, which is 
far too good not to be quoted : — 

“The hyang was doubtless origiuall}- intended by 
Providence to fulfil some good purpose, but having 
turned out a failure was located in Tibet, where it was 
probably considered it Avould not be much in the waj^ ; 
or else it was designed to take the place of the insect 
life on the lower ranges, and act as a blister on the 
temper of the sportsman. The sharpoo, limb of the 
devil as it is, has some good jDoints in its favour — 
e.g., a graceful carriage, fine horns, and it is a desirable 
acquisition to the bag. The I'yang has nothing to 
recommend or excuse it. It is an ugly, donkeyfied, 
fiddle-headed brute, with straight shoulders. In colour 
it is a mealy bay, with a dark brown hog mane, dorsal 
strijDe, and tail. Its head and ears are coarse and 
large, and its screeching braj^ is as unpleasant as its 
general ajDjJearauce. Being absolutely worthless to 
shoot, it is always trading upon that fact ; and on the 
utterly false pretence that it is deeply interested in 
the actions and habits of human beings, particularly 
Europeans, is for ever thrusting itself into society 
where it is not welcome, thereby spoiling the sports- 
man’s chance of a quiet interview with the animal of 
his choice. The one trait in its character that might 
be reckoned as a palliation by an unduly benevolent 
commentator, is that it appears not to be selfish. As 
soon as it thinks that it has got a sportsman’s temper 
well under way, it will scour the country round for all 
its friends and relations, and assemble them to enjoy 
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together the interesting spectacle of an angry man 
armed with a rifle, which he dare' not discharge, for 
fear of alarming something worth firing at. Hints 
and persuasion are thrown away, and nothing hut a 
declaration of war has the smallest effect on hyang. 
A skilful diplomat may occasionally gain a temporary 
advantage, by misleading hyang as to his intended 
route — getting the hyang, for instance, to believe that 
he wants to cross a particular pass, and then, by taking 
advantage of cover, escaping up a side ravine ; but as 
a rule the sportsman has only the choice of two 
alternatives : either to take the first opportunity of 
hiding and remaining hidden till the disturbance is 
over, or else going to some other part of the ground." 

At the end of the plain, where the river flows out 
into a valley, on either side of which rise tiers of sand)’^ 
hills, becoming more rocky as they get higher, stands 
a monastery, in the vicinity of which are to be seen 
a few small huts scattered about the edge of the plain, 
the abode of a few shepherds and goat-herds. We 
pitched the tents near the monastery, and the Ladaki 
whom I had brought from Gya, who according to his 
own showing was a man of priestly rank, took the 
opportunity of begging a few rupees in order to buy 
a sheep to offer as a sacrifice at the gompa, assuring 
me that good sport and a large bag of fine heads wou 
then be ensured. I had my own idea as to the probab e 
destination of the sheep, for Ladakis, in common wit j 
many other people, are fond of meat with their rea 
when they can get it ; but I gave him the desired 
sum and sent him off to perform his sacrifice. 'He wa 
an amusing fellow in many ways, more especial y w e 
he had no intention of being so, as when he ^ve 
through certain religious observances, which le 
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on even* possible occasion. Frequently we used to 
come across piles of stones or horns at the summit of 
passes or in any equally convenient place, and when- 
ever we chanced on one of these, he would stop, walk 
three times round the erection, falling flat on his face 
at the completion of each circumambulation, and gener- 
all}* wind up by tearing off a portion of his garment 
and attaching it to the cairn. M}* Kashmiris used to 
look on with scornful toleration at what the)’^ con- 
sidered the follies of the infidel ; but then the Kash- 
miri alwiiys was a supercilious sort of beggar, wrapped 
up in the cloak of his own superiority, and quite unable 
to realise what a far better fellow is the simple, honest 
Ladaki than his h3qDocritical rascally self. I do not 
wish to undul}’ run down the Kashmiri, and for the 
most part those with me served me well; but it is 
an unfortunate infliction to be unable to tell the truth, 
and h^'pocritical obsequiousness is apt to get on one’s 
nerves. 

From the lamas I found I was able to hire fresh yaks 
for the baggage and a ponj’ for mj'self. I also heard 
of a 3’oung Champa shepherd, camped about ten miles 
off, who Avas said to know the country round Hanle 
well and to be thoroughly cognisant with the most 
likely haunts of game, so sent a man ofi* to find and 
bring him. This suited me very well, as I was tired of 
Mohammed, who was always trying to shirk his work, 
and had determined to be rid of him, more especially 
as he had been overheard telling the other Kashmiris 
that he had gone about as far as he meant to, and was 
going to do his best to stop me going any farther. Ac- 
cordingly the next morning I sent Saltana and the 
Ladaki ofi’ to look for game, telling them that I would 
follow, and then had Mohammed up. Having told him 
what I thouD-ht of him, I informed him that I no longer 
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required his services, and that he was consequently at 
liberty to go as soon as he liked. He tried to pei-siiade 
Suhhana to return with him to Kashmir ; but he re- 
fused to be persuaded, and decided to remain with 
me, though I told him he might go if he was anxious 
to return to his home. After this I went out and 
joined Saltana, and after a tiring day, without a siglit 
of game of any sort, returned to find IMohammed gone. 
I have no reason to suppose that he was worse than 
most Kashmiris who have the reputation of being ex- 
cellent shikaries ; but he was an old man, and I fancy 
felt the strain of a long and hard trip more than lie 
was willing to admit. 

Many authorities on shooting put Kashmiris at 
the top of the tree as stalkers; but whether under 
the terra Kashmiri they include the tribes that live 
in the mountainous regions beyond the valley ot 
Kashmir or not, I cannot say. As far as my «nvn 
experience goes, I have no hesitation in saying that o( 
a number of men who accompanied me in the capacity 
of shikarie, during the year I was .shooting in tin* 
Himalayas, two stood out from the rest as far and 
away the finest stalkers I have ever seen : on** tic* 
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Tibetati gazelle — Aggiwvating habits of same — An exciting crawl, 
and death of a gon — Another crawl and a stem chase — Death of 
another gixt — Rurhel sighted — And shot — Another burhel shot — 
Third burhel shot — Return to Hanle — Fishing in the Hanle river — 
Gesso’s jnront — C'ussedness of the wind — A long chase ending in 
failure — On the fascination of the desert — Difficulty of judging 
distance — The Ko^ud valley — Gesso returns to his father — Crossing 
the Indus — Trekking north — Shooshal. 


For some reason or other I suffered from a sharp 
attack of what I suppose was the ailment known as 
mountain sickness, to which eveiy one is liable at great 
altitudes, which took the shape of sharp pains in the 
back of the head ; but as I found that when remaining 
quiet and doing nothing it only made itself more felt, I 
struck camp and left the Hanle gompa, marching east 
over rising ground all day. Nothing but a few female 
gazelle was to be seen all day, and in the evening 
we pitched camp at a tiny spring at a height of 
between 17,000 and 18,000 feet, the only water within 
a radius of some miles. It was a very tiny spring 
indeed, the supply of water being so microscopic that 
it had to be dished up with a spoon ! and the amount 
that we could afford to waste on ablutions was in- 
finitesimal indeed. 
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Late in the evening the j^ouug shepherd whom I had 
sent for, “ Gesso ” by name, arrived, and I paid ofi' the 
Ladaki from Gya and allowed him to return to his 
home. 

Early on the morning of the 8th I left camp with 
Gesso and Saltana to scour the arid uplands, which 
stretched away in every direction as far as one could 
see, in search of nydii, and by great good luck came 
upon a herd of ten rams within a couple of hours of 
starting. They were moving restlessly about, heading 
first in one direction and then starting back aud turn- 
ing off in another, which kept us where we were, 
watching them till they at length one by one began 
to lie down and appeared to be settled. We tl}en 
proceeded to stalk them — ^no easy matter, for they were 
lying on a very flat bit of ground, and the wind, as 
is so often the case in Ladak, would not blow from any 
one quarter for more than five minutes at a time. 
However, after a great deal of crawling aud worming 
our way flat along the ground — a most unpleasant 
process, during ivhich an astonishing quantity of gravel 
and sharp stones succeeded in working itself through 
one’s clothes and keeping one painfully alive to its 
presence — we were so far successful as to approacii 
within about 100 yards of the nearest beast; and 
working the rifle into position, I then waited where 
I was for one of them to get up ; for as they la} , 
nothing but the top of their backs was visible. 

The. quiet stead}’’ shot for which I was waiting and 
hoping, however, was not to be ; for all of a .sudden, 
with horrid perverseness, the wind, whicii must ha'e 
been blowing straight in our faces for neaih ttn 
minutes, shifted right round and blew in a vioen 
o-ust from straight behind us. Up got the rami m 
a body and went off without waiting a .secoml. 
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jliftl lilt* 100 willimit ollt'cl, sii takiiii; tlio nia^azino, 
lijfil al till* nt'an**;! l)i‘as{ with tlu* ‘JOO-vards si'dit 

O 

n]>. and st'cinuf him fall hack, jiiomjitly drew on 

anotluT. He i<'<* a|i|ifare<l to h(‘ liit, hut went on 

with the ifsl, and I had to turn my attention to 

numher one. A irlimpse at him throULrh tlie eJass 

shttwed tliat he luul a hrtiken forelee, a matl(*r which 

lie Sfeiueil 0* make lieht of. for he went aloim at 

* 

a .^urprisiiii; jiace, and a .‘<tern cha.M: en.‘^ued. .Several 
limes 1 nearly trot u|i t«t him : hut- on t*aoh occasion 
he managed lo pul <»n 
a spurt ami ifet out of 
.‘••ln»t. At h'nirth he 
look us int<» ratlier 
nit're broken Lfrouiul, 
and ^L'^'lline- up un- 
noticed. I linished liini 
with a hullot ihrouirh 
the heart at midtlay. 

'riiouirh nolhine verv 
hiix Ihr itiie tif these 
.sheep. I was elad 
entiuirh lo htivt* secured 
his horns, and sliall not 
soon forget the stern 
chase which I had to 
iret them. The other 
one I had hit I was 
luckv enoufrh to "et 
too, though not for 
some days, as a shepherd who Avas driving a flock of 
sheejj across this part of the country to pasture on 
the Hanle plain came upon his dead body tAvo days 
later, and I got the head from him Avhen close to 
the same spot at_[a later date. Like the majority of 
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old rams, he had the ti23s of his horns broken off 
from lighting ; but had a fine massive horn, neverthe- 
less,^ measuring 37 J inches in length and 17J inches 
in circumference. 

I took a day off in camp on Sunday and superintended 
the cleaning of the horns and curing of the head skin 
during the morning, and filled up the afternoon writing 
letters. While thus engaged four male gazelle made 
their appearance on the horizon and came cantering 
along towards the spring. It was not long, however, 
before the appearance of a tent in the place where 
they had doubtless expected to find only the usual 
sjDring attracted their attention, and pulling up short 
they scurried off in the opposite direction. I got my 
rifle and went after them for a bit, but they kept to the 
plain where I could not get near them, and a shot at 
long range did them no damage. 

There is something peculiarly aggravating about 
the Tibetan gazelle, or goa as it is locally known; 
for though quick enough at getting away when dis- 
turbed, he seldom troubles to go farther than to get 
comfortably out of range, when he pulls up and 
looks round in a bored sort of way, as if in protest 
at your putting him to the trouble of having to get 
out of the way at all. As he almost invariably sticks 
to the plain or very flat hillsides, he can remain and 
watch one’s vain endeavours to obscure oneself^ by 
•grovelling along flat on the ground with impunity; 
and I do not think that there are many things more 
exasperating than to witness, after the torture and 
exertion of a prolonged crawl in unpleasantly close 
contact with mother earth, during which sand, gravel, 
and stone permeates the whole of one’s being, t e 
offensive twitch of his short little tail as he 
leisurely off to a distant corner of the ground. 
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«'nlv rojisclntion «>nc' Ims whou si-ltinix almiil. stalkiii£r 
</'>'/ is ik'rivi'd fnun the fuel tliat one lias not to 
irnuMc almnt the thouiih \vlu*tlu*r it is owing to 

ills inuliiliiy t<i delrcl llio presence ef man by means of 
Mill'll, or whether it is that he does not connect it with 
ilanger. 1 eumint say. 1 am perfectly well aware that 
eminent a\itln*rities langh at the idea of this animal 


and the 'rihetan antelope, which latter, according to 
('oloiiel Ward, the 'fartars say is noted for the same 
pecnliarlty. paying no attentimi to jiersons passing to 
windward of them, as instance the statement of the 


latter writer in his ‘ 'ftmri.st.s’ and Sportsmen’s Guide 


to Kashmir and Ladak ’ : 


“The Tartars declare that 


this antelope can he ajiproachcd down wind ns easily 
as against it. lleliove it if you like, hut do not tiy it 
often or you will tind vom-self turning vour hack on 
Cliang Clieiimo with one or two jiairs of horns only.” 
1 <lid not tind that this opinion was held hy the Tartars 
1 had with me when after the antelojie ; but they 
certainly held it with regard to the gazelle, and when 
in jmr.suit of this latter animal 1 neyer took much 
notice of the wind, and rememher on one occasion 
apjiroaching fjuite close to .some females, who took not 
the .slightest nolict? though the wind was behind me. 
Perhaps, howeyer, haying no horns, they knew the 
yalue of the absence of these adornments, and traded 
upon their knowledge. 

For the next few days I was up with the sun regu- 
larly, and walking and riding alternately oyer the end- 
less stretches of sandy hill and plain, scouring the 
country in search of game, occasionall}’^ coming across 
small herds of gazelle, and frequently numbers of the 
useless, inquisitiye hyang, who would thrust their un- 
welcome presence where it was in nowa)’ desired, stand- 
ing staring at us till we approached within 100 5 *ards 

I 
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or less, when with a snort and a toss of the head they 
would turn and trot off, only to turn and gaze again 
till we once more approached quite close. 

At last on the 12th I came across a single male 
gazelle. I was walking along the Ladak side of the 
hills which mark the boundary between Ladak and 
the regions under the rule of Lhasa, Avhen tlie 
telescopic arrangement with which Gesso appeared tt) 
have been fitted in the place of the more ordinarv 
eyes of most mortals, discovered the small animal 
feeding on the scant herbage which here and tlieie 
was dotted about on the undulating plain. I failed 
to see anything even with the glass myself, and 
told him we must go nearer. There was no gi'cat 
difficulty in getting to within a few hundred yards 
of the animal, but from here onwards the ground 
was so flat that it seemed very difficult to know liow 
to proceed. To add to the difficulty of the tlmig a 
more than usually inquisitive must needs come 

up from a distant part of the plain to inquire m o 
our movements, and became so interested in them t la 
it was all I could do to restrain myself from putting 
bullet through his heart. I did, however, keeping ni\ 
self in hand by promising myself the satisfaction 
assisting him out of this world should “0 sta ' ^ 
the gazelle miscarry. Having assured mysel m 
was no cover of any sort, I made my men m » ‘ 
where they were, and then started ^' rIgg mg a > 
self, as flat on the ground as I could. In 
while the yoa, tired no doubt of searching ' 

fliprp rnn have been little more than < - 


where there can have been little moi 

blade 
sided 
that 

see the tips of his horns. 


•here there can 

lade to every few yards of sand and ^ 

ided. and was lying with his l.aad 

hat when I was flat on the ground I r',.;! ::] 
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Pi-o^n-ess was ska'.', a- 
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i>nly ni:mML;o to wonn iny way alonuf alioiit a yard at 
a tinu\ wlicn 1 stavftl to see that the animal was still 
unsns))iclo\is. P»y the time 1 had got to within 80 3 'ards 
or so. lie was tireil of l\*ing down, and got np and began 
looking about, him. I got the rille, which I had been 
pushing in front of me. to im* shoulder, and as soon as 
ever I eould draw a bi.*ad on him from mv awkward 
jiosiiion. lired. AVlieii the smoke cleared away I was a 
good ileal jileased to sei* four legs in the air, and was 
soon examining the ilead beast, who had a nice head 
with a ]iair of horns 12 inches in length. 

As 1 was making mv wa\’ towards the spot on the 
11 aide river to which I had simt camp, I made out 
two niitre tjoo moving .slowly along over the plain we 
had Just traversed. 'J’hey .settled ere long on about 
as llat a bit. of ground as was to be found in the 
neighbourhood, and there was notliing for it but to 
pur.suc the .same tactics which had been successful 
against the first. Leaving my men where they were, 

] began the painful process of wriggling serjient-wise 
over the stony surl’ace. On this occasion, however, 
1 was not so lucky, as 1 was still about 150 3 'ards 
olVwhen the animals got up and began moving awa 3 ', 
I fired at the nearer of the two, and though he 
went off I saw that he was hit. It was just 10.30, 
and man 3 ’ a mile over hill and plain did that three- 
legged f/oa take me befoi’e I finall 3 ’' got on terms 
with him at three in the afternoon. At one period 
during the chase I was watching him making up a 
hillside through the glass, about half a mile off, when 
an eagle suddenl 3 ' swooped down on him and attacked 
him ! He still struggled on, however, and gazelle and 
eagle went out of sight together. When I did at last 
secure him at three o’clock I was prett 3 ' well exhausted ; 
but it had been a most exciting chase, and thoroughly 
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Th© two heads made a pretty pair, and I 
trudged back to camp, which I reached at 5 r.M., verv 
well satisfied with m 3 'self. 

The next daj’" I marched down the Uanle river to 
the foot of some hills where I hoped to find bnrliel 
(Ovis nalmra), the blue sheep of Tibet. On the 14t}i 
I was up at 5 A.sr. and climbing the mountains above 
camp. The sun soon became oppressively hot, as 
indeed it is all through the short summer in this 

dry, burned -up land, and the 
ascent of the steep mountain— 
for burhel always live at a great 
height, and are, I believe, never 
found at an altitude of Jess tliaii 

10.000 feet, while here tliey 
seemed to prefer 10,000 and 

17.000 feet — was veiy arduous. 
On reaching a high ravine wr 
■were rewarded by tlie sight el 
a flock of burhel lying down en 
the opposite side. It was a I'ni'i 
time before I could male*' tle it! 
out, for their grey -blue 
matched the backgrouJ)d of * 

coloured rock so exactly that one might g'azf hy' 
at them, as long as thev were still, without 
that one was not .staring at a bit of rocK. " 
one of them moving cang-ht my e^’o, and I tle-it n: 'V 
out the rest. They were in an e.vcellent • 

a stalk, and we immediately .started th» iii 

think I must have got within 00 yards tif th-.'f!. • ■ 

taking matters ea.sih', I fired at tin* higuo- t 
males, “blissed clean," .‘■aid Saltana, wh" v -' 
n\e. T did not mv iniieh ; but J tlieinriit 
aide otu* wav to tb** v.lore 



Head of goa. 




! , 1 .. 

t't 4 ,t \ ' t 


as \vf* nuKlt." (iTir way 
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h:ul In-en. 'rin>ro wns no l»cnst. Ivinir dc.'itl as lliere 
ouufht to have lieen, and 1 was loginning lo tliink that 
Saltana must have been right, when Gesso, who had 
wandered on in tin; rlircction taken bv tlie frifrhtened 
animals, gave a shout. On coming up to him we saw 
ihe grontul covore<l with blood, and a few yards farther 
on came njion tin* bnrhel lying dead with a bullet 
through bis heart. It was (juite extraordinary what a 
distance h(‘ had carried on in spite of an expanding 
btdlot stmight through a vital spot. The burhel’s horn 
is of a ])eculiar shape, unlike any other animal that I 
know of, and dilVercnt from all other sheep that I have 
seon, and there is no doubt that the generic name of 
ritj>yov{.< would be, as suggested by General Kinloch, a 
more suitable one lluin the one now adopted. The 
animal himself appears to be half sheep and half goat; 
and his llesh is exceedingly good eating, as I very soon 
found out, and what with hashed gazelle and burhel 
chojis, 1 lived pretty well for the next few days. This, 
however, bv the way. 

AVe had hardly finished skinning and cutting up 
the dead beast when we spied another lot settling 
among some rocks over which we had come while 

O 

stalking the first lot. This was great luck, for the 
place seemed good for a stalk, and after a short 
detour we were crawling cautiously about among the 
rocks above them. Having got near enough for a 
shot, I had great difficult}’ in making out the largest, 
for, owing to the peculiar shape of the horns, it is very 
difficult to judge of their size unless the head is turned 
either straight towards one or straight away from one, 
and I lay quite close to them examining them anxiously 
for a long time before I made up my mind which to 
fire at. Having at length come to a decision, I waited 
for a good opportunity and then fired, and had the 
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satisfaction of seeing him spurt for 100 j^ards and then 
tumble over dead. We got back to camp soon after 
3 P.M., amid the rejoicing of all, for this meant meat 
for them in plent}’’, and the vray in which they attacked 

.it afforded a display of 
yTT'-y • appetites if not - 

of refined manners. 

The next day I 
i ■■ W; started off again at 

5 

crx an immense amount 

of ground, but sav 

"" nothing like the num- 

^ her of burhel I had 

seen on the previous 
day. In fact, I only 
saw a single male, 

Headofhurhel. aild he f 

big one. Still, he 
gave me an exciting stalk, and. just as he vas he^ 
ginning to move uneasil}’’, and seemed to be on le 
point of bolting, I shot him. The next daj' 
Sunday, and I did not go out shooting bnt go 
through a good long march, getting ac ' 

Hanle gompa by evening. I had since ^ 

here made a large circle round an '1^ 

of country to the south-east, and been ^ei} 
the way of sport, bagging during the time 
two goa, and three burhel, or w«poo as 

called by the Tartars. . 

Monday the 17th I went over ..long 

bank ’ of the Hanle river, camp , {ifternoon, 

the river-bank. I got to camp ear } ^ .juf] 

having seen no game worth ^ Jl,e (|ui‘'t 

sittini writing when I was roused horn 


Head of burhel. 
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and peace of m}’’ tent by loud shouts and a great 
•commotion outside. On going out to see -what was 
the matter, I was met Earn Pershad triumphantlj’^ 
flourishing on high a flsh, evidently in a state of 
huge- delight in the possession of it. enterprising 
followers had entertained the idea that fish would 
make a pleasant variation in the daily diet, and were 
proceeding to cany out their idea as follows. Just 
outside camp a small island in the river formed a 



Camped on the Hank river. 


narrow channel of water, across one end of which 
two of the men stretched a linen loin-cloth, borrowed 
from Ram Pershad, in place of a net. The rest then 
jumped into the water at the top end and moved 
slowly towards the trap, splashing and shouting as 
they went, and thoroughly enjojung the fun. When 
within a few yards of it the loin-cloth was hauled 
up, and, lo and behold, half-a-dozen fish therein ! I 
am unable to say what they were, but found them 
quite fit to eat. 
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On the opposite side of the river "was a small en- 
campment of the usual black bell-shaped tents of the 
Champa folk, which turned out to be the 'temporary 
home of Gesso and his father, the latter of whom came 
over to pay me a visit. He told me he had often in 
days gone by accompanied Kinloch on his expeditions 
after game, but that he was far too old for such 
exertion now. On my asking him how old he was 
he shook his head sadly, saying that he had ceased 
keeping count. since his sixtieth year, which was now 
long passed. 

For some days after this I had to put up witli 
hard work and no reward. My bad luck began the 
very next day, when,, having crossed the river, I 
spied two fine male nydii on the range of mountains 
which runs along the right bank and parallel to tlie 
Hanle river. One of them seemed to be a particularly 
fine ram, and I was very anxious to secure him. Wc 
got to within 400 or 500 yards, when, owing to the 
nature of the ground, we were unable to get aTiy 
nearer, and were obliged to stay where we were 
watching them, hoping that they would either feed 
towards us or at anyrate to a more favourable jilacf 
for a stalk. We bad been watching them thus 
some time, our attention kept fixed intently on then 
every movement, for they were feeding and moving 
first one way and then another as fancy or tl»e 
scattered tufts of vegetation which happened to c.vtc i 
their e 3 ’^e dictated, when the wind, that fearful bug 
which is for ever and exasperatingly forcing iisclt 
the sportsman’s attention, veered round and hh;\' J''* 
one short moment with a fitful mocking gust i • 
the very worst possible direction. Let me not ( 
on the next few second.s, when two heads, ' 

mounted with a magnificent pair of horns, U'l. . 
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iiu<» ihf Mir siimiltJine<Mislv. niul after a siiiLrle siiitV 
at till* tainted breeze t«rne<l and disappeared over 
a br«»\v in tbe o])p(»site direction. Tliere was no time 
to ijive Vent t<» e.vprcssions of feelin^’, or it is jmobable 
tliai tile air would have been tainted with .somethinir 
men* than tlie odour of man, for Gesso, more from 
eai^ernev^ to secure one of the line heads, I fancy, 
than from deiluction from his knowledge of the habits 
of the beast, in wliich ht* was seldom at fault, at 
once started «ilV on their tracks, savintr that as thev 
ot'uhl have seen nothinir, and only f^ot a faint puli’ 
of our wind, they mii;ht i^o but a short w.ay before 
jndlino up and si'ttiinir again. Though from what I 
knew of the beast I considered that the least likely 
thing they would do would be to pull U]> before they 
had juit thirty <*r forty miles or more behind them, 

1 was constrained to follow him, and away we went 
as hard as we could to the top of the nearest point 
of vantage for a view of the country. 

They had not wasted much time in getting out of 
harm’s way, for by the time we got to the top of the 
mound we were climbini; not a sign of any living 
creature w;is to be seen, and after the first wild rush 
for a sight of them, we steadied ourselves and settled 
<lown to track them. 

In the extraordinary dry atmosphere of Ladak there 
is little beyond time to efiace tracks made in the burnt- 
up sandy soil, and for three long days we kept steadily 
along the trail, brought to a halt now and then when 
it took us over more stony gi-ound where the footprints 
were for the time being lost, only to be picked up 
again sooner or later by Gesso, whose proclivities for 
picking up a lost trail were simply marvellous, till at 
length on the evening of the third day we once more 
made out two rams feeding quiet!}' on the edge of a 
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small ravine. Impatience and over -anxiety for a 
shot at one of them 'were probably the chief causes 
of m}'' failure to come to terms with them on this 
occasion ; but be that as it may, long before we were 
within range the phantom beasts were off once more 
on their wild career, and the last I ever saw of those 
two elusive rams was their hind - quarters as they 
were lost, as far as I was concerned, in the dim haze 
of distance. 

For many da3'S after this I toiled over interminable 
mountains of sand and shale, camping at great heights, 
where the cold was bitter at niofhts and the heat of 
the sun intense b}’" daj^ with no tittle of success to 
reward my efforts. Often as I toiled over the huge 
burnt-up wastes, which give the uplands of Tibet the 
appearance of a land forsaken and accursed, scorched 
b}’’ the burning noonday sun, chilled by the bitter 
blasts by night, fed on the unappetising productions 
of a Kashmiri cook, more unsavoury than ever since 
dung had become the only fuel obtainable, and, when 
sport was poor, the few tough sheep secured from the 
wandering Tartars the only source of staple food, I 
wondered wherein lay the extraordinary attraction 
which drew me willy - nilly from the comforts and 
luxuries of modern life to wander solitary over the 
dreary tracts of this forbidding land. Is it the un- 
fettered freedom of the desert which stirs the instinct 
of the savage that lies dormant in our nature ut 
not dead ? Or is it some subtle fascination in t e 
grand solitude of nature which draws one on, hoi mg 
one spellbound by some mysterious force? Who can 
say ? Hope that springs eternal, that at any momen 
a beast worthy of any hardships and trouble may Je 
stalked and shot, doubtless has something to do 
it ; but I do not think that that is all. 
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the country I wished to go into, and must now go 
back and help his father to tend his flocks. A finer 
stalker, a better servant, or a more cheery companion 

I never hope to 
meet, and my 
sorrow at parting 
with him was veiy 
genuine. I- also 
parted with the 
yak -drivers, who 
had now been 
with me for about 
three weeks, and 
having engaged 
fresh ones from 
the Tartars here, 
started north- 
wards on the 
28th. During the 
day I reached a 
small deserted 
village of about 
a dozen miserable 
huts, the villagers 
all being away, 



pasturing 

* _ • T • i 


their 


Gesso. 


flocks in different 
parts during the 
short summer. 

Still it was a ^ul' 


lage, the first I had seen, with the exception of 

Ifonle gompa, since "“i cte to 

the 29th I once more ^ ’as it iay 

where it flows out of Chinese Tibet, and 
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across my path had to cross it as best I could. It 
•was broad and pretty deep ; but having removed most 
of m}’’ clothes, I got across all right on my pony. The 
yaks had all to be unloaded, and the men carried the 
loads across on their heads, three or four crossing 
together and holding one another by the hand. Khada 
Bux was very energetic, going backwards and forwards 
and fetching things across, and caused much amuse- 
ment b}’ invariably falling off his ponj’- in the deepest 
part of the river, though I am glad to say he confined 
these antics to going back and not coming, when he 
had baggage with him. Everything having been 
safel}' landed, the yaks and goats were hauled across, 
the latter making a fine commotion when their turn 
came. We marched a few miles along the right bank 
of the river before camping near the water’s edge for 
the night. 

Eour more days due north, during the whole of 
which time we could see the peak at the foot of which 
our destination lay, brought us to the village of 
Shooshal, a hamlet of quite a respectable size, always 
considering the country in which it is situated. The 
Indus had turned west, and we had left it on the 
30th ; but before doing so I managed to shoot several 
duck. I was also lucky enough to pick up a few 
pigeons the other daj’s and one or two hares, the 
latter much resembling the blue hare of Scotland, 
all of which made a most welcome addition to the pot. 
I found a halt at Shooshal necessary in which to collect 
provisions and transport, as the country ahead of me, 
after the first few days’ journey, was devoid of human 
habitation or resources of any kind; and I also en- 
gaged a villager, Pommer by name, to accompany me 
as guide and shikarie into the wild and desolate regions 
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of Chang Chenmo. For food I bought sheep from the 
villagers and collected a small flock to drive along 
with my baggage at an average cost of Is. 8d. a-head ! 
This sounds cheap, no doubt ; but the amount of meat 
to be got off a Tartar sheep at this time of year is 
microscopic. 



Ais ivi- :i 

L.ivi;.;.’ i r Jiij'l* :' <1, I Sin h . vlsiil nii thr -Ull ''t 

Jn;-.! '-'.ill in in>r', hrrly «lirtTliMn. A few 

tiiJn • ii‘ i'l ill'* l*anj^i*'*lj IrnlJ, 

1 v..-,- ts.iVf'l aKiinr if*' l‘.'inks, altfrinii' 

ii>v t-t.iir-" t<i . Tin* Inlci*. tlnuij^h of no p-»*:it 

!■; •-.nitl),-- not ii’.ori* tlntii a mill' or two across, — lorins 
V. Itli tlic Nval; Tso, to which it is j«iinccl hy :i narrow 
ciiajiiifl. an ■•.\|>a!i‘-c of water of ejv.-it lonoth. close on 
niiwty jnilc*^ in :ill. 

A train)) of sonic miles alono the waler’.s edge 
iimneht me t<» a small stream flowintr through grass 
and low sornh, wla.*re 1 stumhleil on to a covey of 
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partiidges, out of which I bagged four. I aJso marked 
down some pigeons, and as it was a good place to camp 
at, halted for the night. The scenery here was grander 
and more rugged than I had seen for some time. Tiers 
of mountains rose up on each side of the great stretch 
of water at my feet, and snow-capped peaks were more 
numerous than they had been in the Hanle district. 

For two more days I marched up the Pangoon Lake, 
reaching on the afternoon of the 6th a small village to 
the north-west of it, called Pobrang. On the way I 
had noticed, on passing a small settlement of shepherds, 
a number of Tibetan sheep-dog puppies, and asking the 
woman to whom they appeared to belong if she would 
sell one, I became the owner of a golden-haired Tibetan 
dog, the sum paid being one rupee ! He was a jolly 
little beggar, and henceforth “Mon,” as I called him 
after the place from which I had bought him, was my 
constant companion in ray tent and on the march. 

Pobrang, which at this time was inhabited only by a 
few women, — the men being away with their sheep, 
was the last sign of human habitation I should see ; for 
in front loomed huge mountain-barriers, beyond which 
lay the great desolate wastes of Chang Chenmo and 
the towering heights of the Karakoram Mountains. It 
became much colder as I got farther north, and on the 
night of the 6th a lot of snow fell on the hills a 


round. + f 

On the 7th I camped at a small spring at the foo o 
the Marsemik La, which I hoped to cross the next a} • 
The morning of the 8th broke wild and stormy 
masses of cloud, black and threatening, roUe 
upon the mighty mountains, whose peaks were os 
view in a dense bank of doud. Slowly and 
we toiled towards the summit of the pass, a 
18,420 feet, reaching freshly fallen snow some is ‘ 



.! '>,v 77 //; m.\}:si:m!k la 




of it, when tlio i'"|(I hco.-inx* intonst,*. At the lop 
v\o for a fow iu"nH*ni‘-‘ hflon* coninuMicintr tlic 

ilost'fiit «M) till* far siili*. 'Pill* \vihlia.«ss of tlie scoiic is 
<]<*‘-'(*ripli"ii. and \v«*ll ralculali*d {o inspire llic 
I'lldi**'? sjiirii witli awe. The wind shrieked, tin; 
stornnolonds hnrst and hi*k'hi‘d forth hail and snow, 
whil" hi*ri* and ihore. whore tin* mist was rent asunder 


for a niKinent hy oddyino .<.ip):dls of wind, threat masses 
of o],,omy mountain Ifeami* visible. e;dm and unmoved 
amid till* tioivrne.'.s of the storm. lilliuLT one with an 
ovi-rwhelmimr souse of littleness hefon* iheir suhlime 
or.indour. and inspirinir one with irle.is. in iheir cold 
o.dmno*.*.-. of a jutiless inexorahlo h'iile. 'Pridy al such 
a time and in sueh a place, amifl tin* eerie wailing of 
the wind .’iiid tin* furv of the storm, one mioht well 
oNjiect to hoar the weeping; and moaning of lost .sotds, 
pursued remoi>olos‘ily hy the gruesome ghouls of their 
ilevil- haunted religion, driven hewildercd from the 
narrow roail to Nirvjimi, and lost in a chaos of impene- 
trahli! night. 

We w.'isted hut, littli* time amid this battle of the 
elements ; hut made our way with all haste down the 
far side of the jiass, and having reached a hollow by a 
clear stream, more or less .sheltered by .surrounding 
rocks, pitched the tents and halted for the night. 

All next day our way lay down hill, over barren 
rocks and stoii}' Avastes, till by evening we reached the 
Chang Chenmo river and camped on its banks. In the 
course of the next day we crossed the Chang Chenmo, 
and striking into the mountains to the north, reached 
a tributary stream, the Kugrang Sanspo, where we 
camjied for the night. 

About this time one of the Ladakis who had been 
with me as post-runner left me, pleading ignorance 
of this part of the country ; but he had had the 
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sense, on the occasion of his last return from Lei), to 
bring with him another man to take his place, wjiirh 
latter individual had dul}’’ presented himself, aiKl 
engaged, if need be, to accompanj me to the ends of the 
world ! He was a wild Tibetan from over the border, 
with an honest smiling face and long strings of matttil 
hair, who, despite his inability to si^eak anytiiing but 
his own jargon, and an off-hand way of treating tiie 
Kashmiris, whom he looked down upon with scornful 
contempt, proved to be an excellent servant and de- 
voted follower. The Kashmiris, as was perhaps nf»t 
altogether unnatural, took an intense dislike to iiiin. 
snorting Avith rage at the lack of respect wiiich thev 
considered due from a wild savage to such highly civil- 
ised beings as themselves (I), and which the}' Avere en- 
tirely unsuccessful in getting. Indeed it seemed fhat 
he did treat them with scant courtesy, tlieir fawning, 
lying AA'ays appealing to him not at all ; and I atier- 
AA'ards heard that he gaA'e them to understand tlmt h" 
Avould think nothing of putting a term to their j)re>'‘ni 
existence if they made themselves in the le.-i.st 
jectionable, as he feared nor man nor devil, and O'lt' 
laugh at justice from the secure fastne.sse.s of the lift 
knoAvn regions across the bordei-. He, hoAvevei-, .'tie..'} 

treated me Avith the greatest resiject, doing an} tiim.i. 

^ u-ho r-Mil-i 
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make an expedi- 
tion of a few days 
into the extraordi- 
uaiy labyrinth of 
mountains to the 
north-east of the 
Kugrang Sanspo. 
Accordingl}’^ at 5 
A.M. on the 11th, 
accompanied b}* 
Saltana, Pommer, 
and three of the 
yilk - drivers with 
a couple of ponies 
carrying the small 
amount of baa:- 
gage that was ab- 
solutely necessary, 
I left camp, and 
having crossed the 
river, made my 
way into the in- 
terminable moun- 
tains be 5 ^ond. For 
the greater part 
of the day we 
seemed to be 
going up hill, from 
which I imagine 
we were living at 
a great altitude 
for the next few 
daj^s; as the river- 
bed where we left 
camp was about 



Tsyritt, Tibetan. 
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15,000 feet, though owing to my aneroid having gone 
wrong and playing all sorts of tricks, I had no means 
of ascertaining at what height we actually were. 
During the day we came across some antelope and 
tried to stalk them, but our chances were spoilt b}* a 
herd of hyang^ which unwelcome creature seemed to 
swarm in the country, and I only got a running sliot 
at about 300 yards, which proved useless. After this 
failure we crossed a pass, described as the Kiepsang La, 
and fixed up the small tente dJdhn over the other side, 
near a good spring, at a height probably of something 


like 18,000 feet. 

It was just 6.30 when we got things fixed up, and 
I set to work to cook some dinner. Theoretically 
there is something exciting and pleasing about the 
idea of cooking one’s own dinner in the open after a 
hard day’s work, but in practice the operation hare } 
comes up to the ideal. To begin wdth, I foun t in 
a fire of dry dung mixed with a few roots whicli tli 
yak-drivers had collected was not altogethei t le on 
I should choose, if any choice were possible ; an 
then as soon as the sun had set the fall m the _ 
perature was enormous, and undu y ij. 

culinary operations, as well as numbing one s 
My kitchen consisting of one sauce-pan and one } 
pan, dinner was not a meal of many 
after making some soup m one and foo » * 
meat in the other, I gave up, 
trouble of cleaning the cooking-pots v i 
^vas rapidly turning to ice, and of th'' 

thing more over the smouldering smoky | 

for a fire, would be ^ 

hunger, that most excellent of all smicc , ^ . 

the most of what there wms before tii ,.,j 

nio-ht. This done I soon retired to re:,t 
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:m«l siniiv i^rouiid which Ibrnicd inv her), for the tent 
w;»s snnill. and hcy<nnl the two cookiiiir-pols my belong- 
iiiLTS consisted (if a Wolselev valise, inv blankets, and 
a tin basin ! 

Waking .‘^onji after live o'clock, 1 got uj) and made 
breaklasi. ( >n h>oking r«»und 1 found 1 was camped in 
:i sort of natnr.'d basin. sniTonnded ott all sides bv 
barren peaks, .and having at one end the Kic])sang La, 
bv which I had entered in the evening. Breakliist 
eaten. 1 started otV with I’ommer and Saltana in .search 
of aniehtpe, and was lucky enough, after having been 
going about, an hour. t<» catch sight of two animals 
fet'ding <in .a that hit of ground .some distance from us. 
To st.alk them where they were was quite out of the 
<|uestion. so for want of better occupation we sat down 
to w.atch them. After a time they began feeding up 
hill, and as soon as they were out of sight over a ridge 
wo followed them. Just as we got to the top of the 
ridge 1 ctiught sight of the bigger of the two, about 
150 y.ards oil', and took the rille to try a shot. He 
must, however, have got a touch of our wind, for he 
started off before 1 could fire ; but luck being for once 
on my side, he pidled up after a short quick spurt to 
look round, and, joushing up the 200-yards sight on the 
e.\pre.ss, I had the gratification a moment later of see- 
ing him through the evaporating smoke tumble on to 
his back stone-dead. Experience had taught me much 
in judging distance in clear rarefied air, and on this 
occasion I had hit it off successfully, as on stepping 
the distance I found it to be exactl}’’ 220 yards. 

It was onl}” just middaj!-, so after a short halt in 
which to “ gralloch ” the dead beast, I started again, 
and before very long made out four more antelope. 
They, too, were in an impossible jDlace for a stalk, 
owing to an entire absence of anj’’ cover, and though 
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I tried to get at them from every point of the compass, 
lound no possible way for a successful stalk, and at 
last, as it was getting late, made up my mind to crawl 
slowly along the ground perfectly flat, and trust to luck 
to getting within shot before I was discovered. When 

within 200 or 300 yards of them 
they noticed me, and after a 
moment’s hesitation scampered off 
slantwise up the side of some hills 
opposite, followed by a harmless 
bullet from the express. A lucky 
shot from the mauser, however, a 
good deal to my own surprise, hit 
the hindermost of them in the 
hind-leg, disabling him to a cer- 
tain extent, though , he went on 
out of sight some way in rear of 
the rest. As I toiled slowly up 
the mountain-side over the bmw 
of which he had vanished, I began 
to almost wish that I had missed 
him altogether, till at length a 
sight of him lying down by him- 
self put new energy into me, and 
after an exciting crawl down hill, 

I got within shot and gave him 
a cow^:> de grace at six o’clock. 
Though nothing out of the way, 
he had a nice pair of horns of 
22 inches, which serve to remind me now, when seated 
in a comfortable arm-chair, of a hard day s^ 
an exciting stalk in the mountains of wild mn^ 

Chenmo. , 

It was eight o’clock when I got back to my ^ 
realising that if I wanted any dinner I would Imve o 



ffead oj Tibetan antelope. 
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seize hold of me and hang on ^vhen I lost my footing, 
reached camp on the Kugrang Sanspo once more. 

On the 15tb it began snowing heavily at 4 a.m., and 
continued to do so till ten o’clock, so that I did not 
strike camp till eleven, and then onlj’- did a short 
march, as the tents were soaking, and I was glad to 
pitch them so as to allow them to di^’’ as soon as the 
sun came out. 

We made our way up the right bank of the river, 
through a scene of the wildest desolation; for I had 
seen tracks of wild 5 ''ak, leading apparently towards the 
river source, and hoped to come across them. On the 
following day I was rewarded, after marching ten or 
twelve miles, by the sight of a large herd of the yak 
or do7iff, as the Ladakis call them. They were too far 
off for us to be able to make out whether there were 
ail}' big bulls among them, and it was too late to go 
after them that da 3 % so after noting carefully where 
they settled, I retraced my stejjs, and having met 
camp, which was following us, pitched it on the left 
bank of the river. 


It Avas very cold when we started at five o’clock the 
next morning, and must have been freezing pretty 
hard ; but as soon as the sun got well up it was 
pleasant enough. Some hours’ steady walking brought 
us to the place where w^e had last seen the wild yak ; 
but they, it seemed, had left for other parts, for though 
we searched the ground all round with the glasses, u e 
saw no sign of them, and had to content ourselves with 
stalking a flock of burhel which we discovered feeding 
in a small ravine. 

The Chang Chenmo district is by no means a certain 
find for wild bulls, and in the summer there is no 
likelihood of coming across a big bull so far f 
according to the Tartars, they move east into the le.s 
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accessible regions of Chinese Tibet in the sjiring. In 
the autumn, however, there is always a chance of find- 
ing them, as they appear to make their way to the 
comparatively sheltered valle3's there from the bleak 
uplands be\*ond, and mj- Ladakis assured me that if I 
would remain till winter I should be certain of getting 
a specimen. They probably knew that they were fairly 
safe in saving this, for it would require a very big in- 
ducement to make anv one think of remaining in the 
country for the winter if he could possibly avoid doing 
so : but all the same, they were probably quite right, 
as the bulls would probabl}* come to join the cows in 
the autumn, and cows there were, for I saw them 
myself. Farther east some daN's’ journey into Chinese 
Tibet wild yak abound, and I know of sportsmen who 
have journeyed through the Cliang Chenmo valley and 
returned from the countrv a few days’ journey over the 
border with a fine bag of bulls’ horns and skins to 
show. But to return to the burhel. We made several 
attempts before finding a possible wa)' of aijproach ; 
but when we did we actuallv found ourselves within a 
few yards of two of the animals who were lying down. 
Unfortunateh' they were facing me, and the nature of 
the gi*ound was such that I could onlv see their horns 
without exposing m3'self. I tried to bring the rifle 
slowlj- to m}’’ shoulder, but in doing so displaced a 
stone, and the whole flock were up and away like 
a flash. Jumping up, I waited in the hope that thej’’ 
would pull up, which they did after the first rush, but 
were all standing straight away from me. I noticed 
one, however, looking back over his shoulder, and 
thinking I should not get a better chance, snapped ofi* 
the rifle. He was standing in such a position that 
only his hind-legs and head were visible, and when the 
smoke cleared away I am bound to say I was a good 
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deal astonished to see him lying on his back. The 

Dullet liad hit him in the head, entering under the left 
ear and coming out just behind the right nostril. . This 
IS no shooting yarn, but an accurate record of a lucky 
shot, for which I take absolutely no credit, hitting him 
in the head being a hopeless fluke, as when I hurriedly 
threw up the rifle and flred I had very little idea as to 
whether I -was even drawing a bead on the beast at 
all. The head was a very respectable one, with a fine 
massive horn twenty-four inches in length. 

While still camped on the left bank of the Kugrang 
Sanspo I made my way up a small tributary stream 
flowing into it from the north, where I once more came 
across the herd of wild yak I had before sighted, rest- 
ing on a steep hillside. This time I was able to exam- 
ine them carefully with the glass, and was a good deal 
disappointed to find that it contained no big bull. I 
also saw some male nydii on the same ground, but an 
attempt to stalk them was unsuccessful, and I never 
saw them again. 

Thinking that the probability of seeing more game 
in the immediate neighbourhood was small, I retraced 
my steps, leaving camp in the early morning, and by 
means of a forced march reached the spot where I had 
been camped on the 15th by evening. It was very 
cold when I started, the thermometer registering 17 
of frost, and everything was as hard as iron ; but the 
dry cold here w’as a far pleasanter climate for har 
marching than the fearful heat of the sun on the Han e 
highlands earlier in the summer, and was nothing o 
grumble at, especially when the sun had risen an 
taken the bite of the hour before dawn from the air. 

On the 20th we reached the Chang Chenmo ’ 
and crossing it early in the morning before the midd J 
spate from melting snow and lee came dow , P 
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a short distance fartlier up the valley, be 3 'OiKl some 
hot springs known as Kyain. The night was rough 
and stormy, and it required something of an efloi’t to 
drag me from the comparative warmth and comfort of 
my tent to face the howling wind and driving snow- 
storms which were raging madly outside. The weather 
improved with the day, however, and inarching along 
ahead of camp, up the Chang Chenmo river, I saw a 
fair quantity of antelope, and got shots on two occa- 
sions, but was unlucky enough to lose them both. 

Leaving the river on our left, we moved into the 
Tatahore nullah, — marked on the map as Koue Rong, 
— where I saw a quantity of antelope ; but the ground 
was verj’ bad for stalking purposes, being flat and 
affording no cover. The weather, too, became very 
storm}’- in the afternoon, sharp showers of hail and snow^ 
being particularly unpleasant. Camp was pitched by 
a small patch of gi'ass under lee of a hill, which 
afforded a certain amount of protection against the 
furious winds common to these parts ; but all round 
on every side spread the great wastes of dreary desert, 
which never seemed to vary, and I began to long for 
the sight of a tree or anything to break the terrible 
monotony of the view. 

I worked the Tatahore nullah for another day, and 
after an unsuccessful stalk on the flat bottom of the 
nullah, was lucky enough to spy some antelope lying 
down on a fairly steep hillside. An hour or two’s 
climbing brought us to within about 300 yards of 
them ; but we then found further approach from where 
we were to be impossible. While lying flat watching 
them in the hope that they might move one way or 
the other, it occurred to me that by stalking them 
from the other side I could get a great deal nearer to 
them ; so telling Pominer to follow me, I cautiously 
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Withdrew and began the stalk afresh. I wns even 
more successful than I had dared to hope, for bv slow 
and carefol crawling I got to within 60 3 *ards of the 
antelope, who were still lying down. It was a steep 
shaly hillside, and as long as they continued to lie 
down I could only see their horns, so prepared to Avait 
till they got up. I soon found that the prolonged 
stay in a cramped and motionless position became 
irksome, and began slowJj’^ raising the rifle to see what 
the sights looked like, an action which attracted the 
attention of a watchful beast, who proraptlv got up 
and faced me. The light was good and the sicrhts 
clear, and I immediately planted a bullet in his cliest. 
The rest made themselves scarce in veiy quick time; 
but I had a quick shot Avith the mauser at them as tliev 
retreated, without however doing them any harm. The 
dead beast had a horn of 23 inches, AA'ith a curious 
twist in one of the horns, whicli rather detracted from 
the symmetrical appearance of the head as a tro])iiy. 

I had a great croAv over Pomraer, who had only suc- 
ceeded in getting up to within 300 yards of the heasls, 
while I had crawled up to AA'ithin 60; but though a 
hard-working man, he was notliing very great in tlw 
AA'ay of a stalker, and not to be compared AA*iti» Gt s'-", 
and I found I was general!}* more successful iu ;q»' 
preaching game b}* myself than when alloAving luin t'» 

accompan}* me in the final approach. 

The next day I crossed tiie border into f liiiu'"' 
Tibet, into a distinct knoAA*n as Troakpo Kiiq*''. 
baiTen and uninhabited AA-aste diftering in no I'.'.ji'. 
from Chang Chenmo, and considered unwort iiy ot th- 
attentions of a Tartar guard to keep oH 
though such a guard does exist, I believe, at a 
the border a little farther to the south. 

We had great difliculty in finding wnter to ■ ■ 
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having finally to drag the tents close up to the snow, 
where the cold as soon as the sun went down was 
extreme. All night long it froze hard, and the ther- 
mometer was still some degrees below freezing-point 
inside my tent while I was having breakfast the next 
morning, and when we started we made the pace a 
pretty warm one to set the circulation going. A long 
hard day added nothing to the bag, though I saw a 
fair amount of game, and had a shot or two at various 
ranges ; but the day ‘following I bagged a couple of 
antelope, one in rather a curious manner. I had been 
wriggling along over veiy bare ground when one of the 
three antelope I was stalking became alarmed and 
bolted, immediatelv of course followed bv the other 
two. I took a hurried shot at the best of the three, 
missing him, and as he galloped away, missed him 
again with the second rifle. Putting up the 300-yards 
sight I tried once more, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing him fall ; but the cunous part of it was that 
Pommer swore that the bullet struck the ground, 
ricochetted, and then went into the beast, who was 
about 400 3 'ards off. Whether this was a fact or not 
I am unable to say ; though Pommer was quite posi- 
tive he saw the dust fly up between us and the animal 
almost at the moment that he fell. It was while 
skinning this beast that I caught sight of another 
herd not very far oft', and got a nice head of 23 inches 
from it after a successful stalk. 

Antelope seemed to be very plentiful, and no doubt 
the farther east one penetrated the more one would 
see; but being satisfied with what I had got, I sent 
one of the men who was with me back to bring camp 
on, and marched on south for a few miles, haltinsr for 
the night on the almost dried-up bed of a stream 
known as the Mippal Loomba. Next day I followed 
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the course of the river, which flowed between great 
luountains of shale and stone in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, and camped at the foot of a nullah coming down 
from the north. The morning of the 27th I spent 
searching the nullah for game ; but seeing nothing 
worth a shot, continued south-west, reaching a patch 
of tamarisk-bush, where I camped for the night. A 
little farther on I saw some nydfi, but failed to get 
near them, and on the 29th did a long march up hill 
all day, camping for the night at a spot some way iij) 
the Kieu La, on the frontier. The cold durins; the 
night was terrible, and in spite of sleeping-bag and 
blankets I was perpetually waked up bj’^ cold pure 
and simple. Snow fell during the night, but in the 
early hours of the morning it cleared up and settled 
down to freeze. I had unfortunately forgotten to put 
out the thermometer, so am unable to say exactly how 
much frost there was ,* but that the temperature fell 
prett}’’ low was proved by the water in the basin in 
m}’’ tent being frozen solid. 

At 6.30 A.M. I crawled out of my sleeping-bag shiver- 
ing with cold, and hastily pulled on my clothes, and 
having partaken of breakfast, started on the ascent of 
the pass. The faint grey light of dawn revealed a life- 
less frozen land wrapped in a mantle of chill white 
snow, across which shrieked and whistled a biting ic_\ 
wind which cut through one like a knife, taking one .‘' 
breath a\vay, and causing one to pant and gasp like a 
fish out of water. 

By 9 A.M. I reached the summit of the pass, lein 
which I could look down in every direction on tr> a 
perfect sea of mountain -peaks. "What the heig it '* 
the pass actually was I am unable to .sa} , f't 
aneroid had long since ceased to afiord relml- c u 
mation. playing the most snrpnsmg tricks on I n ■. 



slightest ]iroYocati<'U : hut, n»Ui:hly spcnlvinir. shoul«l 
put it down :\t alumt 10,000 feet, as tlic suniinil of the 
Merseniik La (18,120 feet) lay l.)elow im*. and 1 liad a 
downhill walk of nearly an hour before reaci)inij the 
latter. Here 1 rested f«»r a .short while, and then 
went on to a former cajnpini;-i;r(»nnd of mine, where 
there was a little orass and a tiny ])ool of water, which 
was now frozen. Waitiiiir till the haonfaixe hov(f in 
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sight, I went on to the village of Pobrang, which I 
reached about 4 p.m., a small sign of human habitation 
which was welcome enough after a sojourn of over 
three weeks in the solitary wastes of uninhabited 
Chang Chenino. 

On the 31 St I did a long march to a little place called 
Mugli, which I reached at 4.30. Earn Pershad did not 
turn up till late in the evening, and I took him to task 
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foi- loitering on the ivay, when he told me that he bad 
stopped to inspect a Buddhist devotee’ who was living 
m a cave in the mountains, and who had, according to' 
general belief, l^een sitting in a contemplative position 
foi some years. There seems to be a tendency in 
Ijuddhisin to affect this negative method of leading a 
virtuous or rather non-evil life, the idea being, I sup- 
pose, that as long as you are doing nothing you cannot 
be doing evil, and I have a very vivid recollection of. 
the first occasion on which I came in contact with a 
striking example of an individual leading this curious 
existence. It was in the early hours of the morning, 
an hour or so liefore dawn, and the place the steep and 
rocky sides of Adam’s Peak, over which still hangs a 
veil of the romance of the East. We had been climb- 
ing since midnight, ascending through the heav}’- silence 
of a still tropical night to the cooler and fresher air of 
the mountain-top at dawn, and were passing through 
a thick patch of luxuriant vegetation amid which the 
white moonbeans shone in silvery patches, when the 
dead hush all round was suddenly broken by a weird 
mysterious chant rising seemingly out of the solitude 
of the great gloomy mountain. I pulled up involun- 
tarily, filled with a curious sensation of expectancy, 
aroused by the strange sounds and my mysterious 
surroundings, half ready to accept a supernatural ex- 
planation of what a little further investigation poved 
to be a quite natural phenomenon. Hidden in the 
deep shade of the jungle was a natural cave, in which 
were living half-a-dozen devotees, Avhose midnight 
prayers had thus disturbed the silence of the night , 
but it was still farther on, and nearer the great im- 
print on the summit of the sacred mountain, various^ 
described as Adam’s footstep and 

ing to the religion of the believer, that the true • 
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example of a negative existence was to be found. Here 
in .a mere cleft, in the rock, seated motionless with the 
far-away stare as of one in a trance, the dead exjires- 
sion of the face heightened by an unnatural pallor, 
existed an individual of Chinese origin, happy in the 
knowledge of a blameless life. The face, which was 
drawn and hollow, was hardl}’^ expressive of great hapjii- 
ness perhaps; but this was not altogether to be wondered 
.at if local information was to be believed, which de- 
scribed the subject as having been sitting in the same 
identical position, silent and motionless, for five years, 
supported only by a single teaspoonful of some Chinese 
elixir dailj^ ! All things taken into consideration, I 
felt, as I gazed on the corpse-like figure, that a more 
positive existence, even if it necessitated the com- 
mitting of a certain amount of evil, was infinitely 
preferable. 

While waiting for the servants and camp to come up 
I had a good deal of fun in stalking pigeons, which 
• were feeding in the vicinity of the village in consider- 
able numbers. Having only eight shot-gun cartridges 
I did not indulge in sporting shots, but spent most 
of the time in trying to approach unnoticed, and to get 
as many of the birds in a line as possible; for a long 
course of unvaried mutton diet had heightened the 
value of anj’- other food in my eyes to a degree, and 
engendered a desperate longing for variety of any sort. 
On approaching the village Mon showed an alarming 
tendency to fly savagely at every one he saw, and 

• succeeded in biting one luckless villager rather severely. 
He had evidently not got used to strangers, and seemed 
to strongly resent the existence of any one beyond his 
own little circle of acquaintances, who he evidently 
considered were the only beings who had any right 

• to existence at all. 

L 
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Leaving Mugli at 8 am., I marched nine miles to 
lankae, a large village, where 1 obtained fresh yiifcs. 
Thence on for another seven miles along the bottom 
of a narrow valley till I reached the village of Dargoo, 
where I camped for the night at an altitude of about 
13,000 feet, the lowest ground I had been on since 
June 191 


On leaving Dargoo on the 2nd, I found my way led 
up hill again, and pretty steep too. At eight miles I 
came on a small plateau and water, where I could l)ave 
camped ; but not wishing to dawdle along through sucli 
uninteresting country, pushed on, and four or five miles 
farther on came to the summit of the Chang La, 17,600 
feet, a rise of nearly 5000 feet during the day. Going 
on about three miles doum the far side of the pass, I 
reached a good enough spot for pitching camp, wlierc 1 
waited for the baggage, which did not turn up till 
8 P.M., and precious cold work it was waiting after tlie 
sun had gone down. The following day I had a nine- 
mile walk all down hill, and reached the quaint -looking 
village of Chimray, wdth its gomjjcc jDerched as usual on 
the top of rocks overhanging the village. On the 4th 
I once more reached the Indus, and marching down its 
right bank, camped at Kanbipur, near which I had 
heard shavpoo were to be found. Shmpoo there wens 
but in no great quantit}’’, and what there were, non- 
terribly wild. I spent one or two days going slowly 
down the right bank of the river, climbing ai^out en 
the most trying ground when not marcliing, in t 
vain hope of getting on terms with these mmintam 
sheep, but with so little success that I nevei * 

my rifle off; and on the evening of the 7tfi I 
the Indus and reached the ground where I imfl canip- 


and shot in June. 

I had made up my mind not to return 


to I/-h till 
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had got what I wanted, and as soon as the faint grey 
light warned me of the approach of dawn, I was off 
and climbing the mountains in search of game. I 
found some beasts, and stalked them; but w^hen I 
reached the place fi’om which I hoped to get a shot 
I found myself in a most awkward position. I was flat 
on the ground, on the edge of an almost perpendicular 
cliff, with the sheep about 150 5 ’^ards straight below me. 




1 









m 








Chimray gompa. 


I made Saltana hold on to my heels while I wriggled to 
the edge and got the rifle over. From here I tried to 
shoot, but am almost certain that I shot far over him, 
and before I could do anything more they w^ere out of 
sight. 

Sharjjoo are cussed beasts, and two that I spied and 
tried to stalk early on the morning of the 9 th proved 
no exception to the rule ; for after having induced me 
to go through a long and most exhausting climb, over 
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ground of the most tiying description, they waited 
until I was just about to make the final approach for 
a shot, and then cantered quietly oif in tlie opposite 
direction. This time, however, I was to have my re- 
venge, for after they had tired of exercise and settled 
down to feed again, I managed to crawl up to witln’n 
about 200 yards of them undiscovered. Tiy as I would, 
however, I could not for the life of me draw a satis- 
factory bead on them, for they Avere so exactly the 
colour of the ground that when I did fire I could not 
tell at all whether my bead Avas draAAm on the beast or 
not. That I missed did not surprise me in the slightest; 
but that the beast, instead of galloping straight away, 
should make straight for me, did surprise me. I aa’ss 
well concealed behind a rock, and Avhen he stopjied 
Avithin 100 yards of me, shot him dead Avith the maiiser 
rifle. I then turned my attention to the other, Avhich 
Avas noAvhere to be seen. Suddenly as I Avas craAvling 
about among the rocks, in case he should happen to he 
anyAvhere in the vicinity, I came face to face AVith 
him at very close quarters. In the excitement of the 
moment I snapped the rifle off at him, AAnthout taking 
any aim, breaking his foreleg. He took me a fearhil 
climb, and Avhen at last I got up to him, and finished 
him AAuth a bullet through the neck, he Avent crashing 
doAvn the steep incline aa’^c AA^ere on till stopped hy 
Saltana, Avho AA\as far beloAA’’ skinning the finst. 

Great AA'as the rejoicing in camp AA’hen the tAvo heasts 
Avere brought in, and fires A\’ere soon alight lor cooking 
the meat. The result of all this Avas a most imtowiu d 
occurrence, for just as I AA-as getting into hed 
startled bj" a hissing and crackling-, and a tram* m '>'0- 
commotion outside, and before I knoAv whete < 

found my tent in flames ! It did not take me out. '> 

.ret out, and to set the men to Arork to tiirow skmhi 
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water on the burning canvas.; but by the time tlie fire 
was extinguished the whole of the back was burnt out, 
and a good deal of the top was nothing but a mass of 
black and charred cinders. A spark had been blown 
from one of the many fires all round, and set the 
canvas, which was as diy as tinder, alight. 

I spent one more day among these hills, and finished 
up successfully b}’- bagging another sliarjyoo. I found 
a flock earl}' in the morning, but in an impossible place, 
so there was nothing to do but sit down and watch 
them, which we accordingly did, and waited for some- 
thing like two hours before they showed any signs of 
moving. At length one by one they got up and began 
trailing down into a small nullah, and before long had 
all moved out of sight except one, which remained look- 
ing about in the most aggravating manner. At length, 
however, he too moved out of sight, enabling us to run 
and cut them off. The manoeuvre turned out success- 
fully, and getting within easy distance, I shot the 
biggest of the rams as they were moving slowly out 
of the nullah. I was walking up to the dead beast 
when strange weird sounds caught my ear ascending 
from the cliffs below. On going to investigate, I found 
the wild Tibetan Tsyrin, whom I had brought out to 
carry the lunch and who had watched the whole of the 
stalk fi?om a coign of vantage, safely hidden behind a 
rock, chanting a pEean of victory at the death of the 
fallen animal ! They often afforded me amusement, did 
these strange dwellers in the mountains, by their sun- 
plicity and quaint ideas, and I noticed that the local 
shikarie who accompanied me in these hills invariably 
raised my rifle to his forehead and muttered some sort 
of blessing over it before handing it to me to shoot. 
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Leli Again The bazaai* — CuHos — ^Tibetan turquoises — Interview with a 
Inina — Departure from Deb — I^mayuru — ^The Waccha gompa — ^Mulbeck 
— Kai’gil — A night vigil and a misfire — Tashgam — ^Dras — The snow- 
line — Zogi La in autumn — Snow-bear seen — ^The Kolun nullah — 
Eewill nullah — Black bears — Tent life in Kashmir — Hunting for 
barasingh — -Night in the forest — Camp at Haroo — A. mistake in the 
time — Daybreak on the mountain — One more futile bear-hunt— A 
search for serow — Shot at a barasingh — Night on the mountain-top— 
Hard work and a wounded stag — ^Back to camp— Gunderbal— Srinagar 
once more. 


On the 11th I crossed the river and found mjself once 
more in Leh, after an absence of three months. The 
place presented a very different appearance now to 
what it had on my previous visit. The main street 
and bazaar was on this occasion alive with merchants 
from all parts of Asia : Yarkundis with nimdalis, furs, 
and skins ; Hindus with cloth and finery from Delhi ; 
Tibetans with turquoises, drugs, and tea from Lhasa, 
all jostling one another and forming a polyglot crowd 
both striking and picturesque. 

One day I spent several hours in the house of a 
Ladaki merchant examining a quaint collection o^ 
ornaments and curios : prayer- wheels of the country , 
copper and silver teapots from Lhasa ; magni cen^ 
flowered silks from China ; bricks of tea and turquoises , 
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and a host of other things, connected for the most part 
with their fantastic religion, from a pair of lama’s boots 
to silver, brass, and copper prayer-boxes, containing 
small images of Buddha. The turquoises are of little 
value from the point of view of being precious stones, as 
they are never without flaws, and are seldom of a really 
good colour ; but in Ladak the}’’ are in great request for 
making the pei'al', the strange head-dress worn by every 



Tie main street of Leh. 


Ladaki lady, who invests her worldly wealth in them, 
and hangs them sown in rows on a strip of cloth from 
her head. It is thus compaiatively easy to form at a 
glance an opinion of the approximate wealth of any 
woman one may meet. 

Another morning I was sitting idly outside the 
travellers’ bungalow when a dirty disreputable-looking 
individual, in the garb of a lama, shuffled up and asked 
permission to speak with me inside. Wlien we were 
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safely within he produced irom under his flowinrr red 
robe some images of Buddha, which he said he had 
brought from his gom^m and was willing to part with— 
. for a consideration. I offered him half what he asked, 
and eventually became the possessor of them, thougli 
he grumbled a good deal at parting with them for what 
he considered a ver}’" inadequate price, for, he said, tliey 
were only made in Lhasa, besides which it was strictly 
against the laws of his religion to sell them, and he 
would most certainl}^ be expelled from his monastery if 
he was found out. Having heard a good deal of the 
laxity of the sect known as the “ Bed lamas ” or 
“ Drukpas,” who are in the majority in Ladak, 1 
accepted the statement for w’hat it was worth and 
retained the images. 

The weather was now becoming colder, snow falling 
on the mountains round at nights, and I began to think 
of my journe}’^ back to Kashmir, and on the I4tli k*h 
Leh and camped at Nimo after a march of eigliteini 
miles. Forbidding, desolate, and irdiospitahlo though 
the country is, I was filled with a strange regret al 
leaving it, and as I rode slowly away, looked round 
more than once at the capital I was leaving behind, 
and wondered whether I should ever see it again, '>5 
whether this one glimpse of it, with its curious ))eoj>le 
and strange religion and customs, would be the 
one for me, to fade, as the years go by, to the dun 
haziness of a dream. 
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distance Ivfore n*acliinir Laniavmai lav tlironirli a 
narrow doiilo, on oacli side of wliicli ro.se np great 
piles and ina.^scs of conglc^inerate, worn bv the progre.ss 
of time into weird and fantastic slia])es, re.seinbling 
forts and battlements, and giant towers and palaces, 
making a fittini; a])]iroacb to the tjnaint village that it 
led to, where irregnlar-.sbaped bouses wi*re built in all 
sorts of unexju'ctcd corners, and even hollowed out of 
the cliils tbenisolves : while on the more level .sjiots, 
near terraces of cultivation, might be seen the ox tread- 
ini: out tlie corn, carrvinir one back in memory to the 
days of tin* children of I.srael and the tbreshing-lloor of 
Araunab the Jebusite. 

A march of little interest over the usual barren 
exjianses of Ladak. and leading over a pass of 13,400 
feet, brought us to the village of Kharbu, where we 
camped for the night, and on the 10th we cro.ssed 
another pa.ss of 13,000 feet and reached Mulbeck. 
A mile or two befire coming to the village I left 
the track, and cro-ssing a low range of hills, reached 
a small place called Waccha, where I had beard there 
was a (/ompf( of some interest hollowed out of a per- 
pendicular cliff. A steep and winding path led up to 
the entrance, which consisted of a small door leading 
into the face of the cliff, but which we found securely 
locked. The lama in charge having been found, the 
door was opened, and we entered the sacred precincts. 
The gompci consisted of two chambers, parti}* hollowed 
out of the perpendicular cliff, and partly built on 
a platform projecting from it, and contained the usual 
images, sacred books, and prayer-wheels, one of the 
latter being of a particularly large aud formidable 
type, a few revolutions of which would be the means 
of working off an untold number of prayers. 

From here I walked bn to Mulbeck, at the east 
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end of which stands a huge upright rock with an 
enormous figure of Chamba — ^the Buddha that is to 
come — engraven in deep relief upon its surface. This 
extraordinary work of art, one is told, fell down, 
carved as it is, one night from heaven, and has re- 
mained in its present position ever since. 

I had a long march the next day of twenty-four 
miles to Kargil, a large and flourishing village, and 
the meeting - point as it were of Ladak, Baltistan, 
and the Dras district. While here I heard that a 


post- runner had been stopped a few 'nights before 
by a bear a few miles farther along the track, and 
thought it would be worth w^hile trying to bag him. 
I therefore went on to the Dras river, crossed it, 
and camped at a small village about two miles south 
of Hardas. This brought me on to the route which 
I had been following in March, but which now pie- 
sented a very different appearance to what it had 
done then. At that time nothing was to be seen 
but brilliant dazzling snow; now there was no scrap 
of snow to be seen, but wherever there was a smaU 
village one saw terrace upon terrace of smiling crops 
of barley, amaranth, and other cereals. 

I got hold of a villager, who informed me^ 
the bear was only to be ^und abroad at mghte, 
when he came down to feed on the ^ 

village, so I made my plans accordingly. ; 

the Lon rose, and taking a ^oot^bore 'oaM 
ball, I made my way stealthdy I 

where the bear was supposed to 
had been sitting under a tree for ab^ ^ 

when I made out a dar o J® . some 

couple of hundred yards off. ^bout 15 

broken ground, I crawled up t 
yards of the. animal, and aimmg as well as 
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in the 'moonlight, pressed the trigger. Misfire ! and 
away went the bear. However, he had only heard 
the click, and I remained where I was, hidden among 
some rocks, on the chance of his returning. In 
about another hour’s time back he came, and I 
crawled undetected to within 7 yards of him — I 
stepped the distance afterwards. At this distance 
I felt I could not miss, and pressed the trigger with 
some confidence. Another misfire ! ! So much for 
Kashmir cartridges. Of course the bear went off 
like a flash, this time thoroughly scared, and was 
no more seen. Two more nights I spent in the open 
keeping patient vigil, and watching the stars pursue 
their courses across the heavens ; but the bear had 
evidently changed his haunts, for I never saw him 
again, and on the 24th I marched on seventeen miles 
to the village of Tashgam, camping close to the same 
serai in which I had spent the night of the 22nd 
of March. 

Another march brought me to Dras, where I found 
it a good deal colder and saw a lot of snow on the 
mountains. It is verj^' noticeable how much lower 
the snow -line is as one gets nearer the edge and 
farther away from the heart of the great mountain- 
system. Round about Hanle and in -most parts of 
Ladak, which is completely surrounded by stupen- 
dous ranges of mountains, on which the bulk of 
moisture is deposited before reaching the interior, 
the line of perpetual snow is something over 21,000 
feet, whereas farther south in Kashmir glaciers are 
common at heights of 15,000 and 16,000 feet, and 
here at Dras I found snow tying at from 11,000 to 
12,000 feet. For the same reason the lower passes 
on the threshold of the mountains are far more 
dangerous in winter than much higher ones beyond, 
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and it is on these that the elements spend their 
fury in the terrific storms so well known and dreaded 
by the native. 

On the 27th I crossed the Zogi La once more; but 
what a wonderful difference there was now to when 1 
had first crossed it in the spring ! Then it was siinjily 
a huge conglomerated mass of snow, whereas now it 
presented a scene of unparalleled magnificence. All 



Gar^v leading lo stnnmit en the /.ogi /.a. 

the trees, excepting of course the fir-trees, were '-'■‘’•'"'j' 
in evert' shade of colour, from a deep copj.er to a ' ' 
liant gold, and the whole place was one mass o - 
vegetation. The difi'erence between 
southern side of the pass and the scer.e ol m 1 ^ ^ , 

desolation presented by the ,1,.- 

most striking things I lr...!h 

reaching the Kashmir side of the p. 
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believe it possible tliat I could be within a few hours’ 
walk of the country I had just left. Marcliing slowly 
down the winding path which runs along the side of 
the fforfife, and which is the easy summer road across 
the pass, I pitched my tents at the mouth of the 
Baltal nullah, with the intention of spending a day 
or two in search of bears. The Sind valley in autumn 
is probablj’- one of the most beautiful places to be found 
anywhere, certainly in Kashmir ; and though the 
chances of sport there now are poor, parti}* owing to 
its having been so much shot over, and partly owing 
to the herds of goats and buffalo which are driven 
there to feed. on the rich pasture of its nullahs and 
mountain-sides, yet there is a fascination in wandering 
with a rifle amid the magnificent scenery with which 
it abounds, and in the glorious invigorating air, and for 
a whole month I rambled over its huge forest -clad 
mountains in perfect enjoyment without so much as 
adding a single head of game to my bag. 

The day after my arrival at Baltal I climbed up the 
wooded sides of the nullah leading to the famous cave 
of Ambanath, whither during the summer months 
devout Hindus make pilgrimage ; and as I was scram- 
bling about on one side of a roaring mountain torrent, 
caught sight of a red bear feeding high up on the edge 
of a thick wood on the other. I was soon across the 
stream and clambering up the far side, which was 
horribly steep and crumbly ; but before I was half-way 
up the bear had retired into the seclusion of the thick 
undergrowth, which covered the ground with almost 
tropical luxuriance, where it was about as much use 
looking for him as for a needle in a bundle of hay. 

The next morning I was up early in the hopes of 
finding him feeding in the open, but without success ; 
and getting back to camp before midday, I marched on 
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nine miles to Sonamerg. From here I went on the next 
passing through the magnificent gorge of the same 
name, and leaving the small village of Eezara, wliere I 
had spent a night in March, behind, camped at the foot 
of a nullah which runs up from the village of Koliin. 

Here I saw nothing in spite of getting up by moon- 
light and reaching likely ground for bears by break of 
day, so on October 2nd I crossed the ridge wliich divided 
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for some time we were unable to locate him, but crept 
stealthil}* on towards the sound whenever it was audible. 
Suddenly I caught sight of a black object in the under- 
growth, but as it immediatelj’ vanished again, I kept 
quite still and waited. The crunching noise continued, 
and in a few minutes I saw him again. It was veiy 
dark, the sun having set some time before, and the 
sights were scarcely visible; but taking the best aim 



Sonamer^. 


I could, I tired, causing the bear to come tumbling 
down the hillside with a howl. Before he reached the 
bottom of the small nullah in which we were, however, 
he seemed to recover himself, and was soon making off 
in the dark. We followed for a short distance, but it 
was too late to do any good, and we had to give up 
and return to camp without him. 

The blood on his track, which we picked up again 
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early the next morning, showed that he was hard hit, 
and we followed the trail through dense jungle of 
thorn-bush and other undergrowth till it brought us 
to the main stream of the nullah, jBEere we were de- 
layed for a considerable time, as he had crossed the 
stream, and the water had evidently closed . up the 
wound for the time being, as no blood was to be seen 
on the far side to help us to pick up the trail. We 
did eventually light on his tracks again, and followed 
them for a very long way over very bad ground till 
we at last lost them altogether, and were obliged to 
make up our minds that he had got away. 

My small experience of black bears showed me that 
they are exceedingly tough customers, and that unless 
hit in a vital spot they are little likely to be bagged, 
at anyrate with a small rifle ; and as the only time one 
is likely to come across them is either late in the even- 
ing or very early in the morning, when the light is far 
from good, one’s chance of bagging them seems to de- 
pend more on luck than anything else. 

As there was no particular reason why I should 
hurry, I remained camped where I was for a few days, 
wandering among the nullahs near by in search of 
game. After the hard work and hideous monotony of 
life and travel in the barren uplands of Tibet, the 
pleasant days among the beautiful wooded glades and 
luxuriant vegetation of the Sind were quite delightful. 
Generally we would leave camp shortly before dawn, 
when the crisp invigorating air of early morning fiUe 
one’s whole being, making one want to jump and shout 
for pure joy at being alive, and climb some wooded 
nullah on the chance of coming across a stag or bear, 
to return to a late, breakfast and long and ^ace ^ 
midday rest till evening, when we would be off again 
for another ramble before dark. 
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One day I took food and blankets, and ascended the 
forest-clad mountains on the east side of the valley. 
Towards evening I heard a curious shrill whistle, the 
challenge of the barasingh stag, and tried hard to 
stalk him by the sound; but the forest was so thick 
that we could not see more than a few yards ahead, 
and the first proof we had that we were near game 
was the hoarse barking of the hinds. This was the 
signal for a stampede of the deer, and though we 
could not have been more than 50 or 60 yards from 
them, I never saw the stag at all, the onl)* thing that 
was visible being the hind-quarters of a hind as she 
vanished among the trees. In the still dry air the 
crackling of dead leaves underfoot, or the snapping of 
a twig, can be heard at immense distances, and hunt- 
ing barasingh, who keep almost entirely to the forest, 
only emerging into more or less open spots to feed in 
the early mornings and late evenings, is carried on 
with the greatest difficulty. 

Night had now come, and having cooked my dinner 
over a fire of fir-cones and pinewood, I lay down be- 
neath some giant firs and watched the strange shadows 
cast by the flickering light of the fire among the 
gnarled trimks of the forest till they became dim and 
haz}’, and finally vanished as unconsciousness stole 
over me. 

As soon as signs of approaching dawn made them- 
selves apparent I roused myself, and having cooked 
and eaten breakfast, started off in search of game. 
By the tune the sun was high in the heavens we got 
back to the scene of our bivouac, having seen nothing, 
and I passed the heat of the day in idleness, or in other 
words I slept soundly till the afternoon, when I sent 
blankets and cooking-pots back to camp, and again 
wandered off through the mighty forests of the moun- 

M 
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tains; but got back to camp in the valley. by dark 
without so much as having seen a single beast. 

My next camp on my way clown the Sind was at a 
small village called Haroo, where “ hope which springs 
eternal ” was excited by the sight of three bears, which 
we were just in time to see disappearing in- a small 
nullah full of walnut-trees, high up above the village. 
It was too late to think of doing anything before 
morning, so having made a note of the place, I re- 
turned to camp and . instructed Kam Pershad to wake 
me an hour or so before dawn. 

There appeared to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether the desired hour had arrived or not, for after 
having been asleep for what struck me as being an in- 
finitesimally short space of time, I was waked up by the 
sound of a heated argument in progress between Khada 
Bux and the Hindu, the former maintaining that the 
night was yet young, while the latter was of the opinion 
that day was at hand. All. the watches we had among 
us had struck work some time ago in Ladak, and stub- 
bornly refused to go on again, so that the determination 
of time had been left to more natural means. The re- 
sult of this, coupled with the fact that on this occasion 
there happened to be no moon, and that Bam Pershad 
was not overburdened with a knowledge of astronomy, 
was that I was unceremoniously hurried out of bed an 
informed, with the practised assurance of the Orienta , 
that it wanted precisely one hour to daylight, an 
though hardly as confident as my servant, I swallowe 
a cup of tea and started the ascent by the ° ^ 
lantern. We climbed steadily up the steep hillside, 
•pausing ever and anon for breath, till at long 
reached the 'patch of trees into which the bears a 
been seen to go, where we sat down and 

awaited daylight. This took so long to come that y 
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men gave it up as a bad job and went to sleep, and 
I was beginning to wonder vagiiel}’^ if it might not still 
be somewhere about midnight, when I noticed that 
some of the less brilliant of the myriad stars over- 
head were beginning to pale, and knew that day was 
at hand. 

I know of nothing better calculated to inspire the 
soul of man with the highest aspirations of which it 
is capable than to find oneself high up on some lofty 
isolated mountain, far removed from the humdrum 
medle)’’ of prosj’^ humanity, an hour or so before dawn 
on a clear and starry night. Such a night, or rather 
morning, was this, the 10th of October, and in just such 
a position was 1. An extraordinary stillness pervaded 
the air, filling one with that curious undefinable feeling 
of awe, almost invariably produced in one when gazing 
at the calm unmoved solemnity of the eternal moun- 
tains, which remained unbroken till the jagged edges 
of black rock Avhich crowned the range opposite us grew 
distinct and sharply outlined against the brightening 
sky, looking black and hard in the half light with all 
the contrasts in light and shade of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, when a single note from a shrill- voiced bird broke 
the mysterious spell and the day was come. 

I roused my sleeping followers, and . we hurried into 
different positions to watch the thicket in which the 
bears had disappeared overnight. The sun had just risen 
when one of my men signalled that he saw the bears, 
who had emerged from the cover and were making their 
Avay up the mountain. Unfortunately they had chosen 
the very corner of the cover which was farthest away 
from me, to come out of, and were out of shot ; and I 
had the mortification of watching them scrambling un- 
concernedly up the hiU, through the telescope, evidently 
entirely ignorant of the danger which they had so 
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narrowly escaped. Having watched them out of sight, 
I returned to camp and breakfast, and the luxury of a 
siesta during the middle of the day. 

I tried my luck at bears once more before dark ; but 
though I encountered one on my way home, bad luck 
pursued me, for in the twilight I hit him far back, and 
a long and tiring search for the wounded beast on the 
morrow ended disappointingly ; for after having tracked 
him for some hours, expecting every moment to come 
upon his corpse, from the amount of blood which 
covered the ground, we finally lost the trail and had 
to give it up. 

Rather tired of black bears and their ways, I made 
a variation in the usual early morning and evening 
scramble, by taking food and blankets to the summit 
of the range on the east side of the valley, above the 
village of Yechahan, on the chance of finding a serow. 

I also sent off Subhana with a letter to the maharajah 
at Srinagar, enclosing a letter of introduction, and asking 
leave to try my luck after barasingh in certain nullahs 
rising above the village's of Kachnambal and Chittin- 
gool, reserved by his Highness as a preserve. 

My search of the heights above Yechahan was un- 
productive, and after one night on the summit I 
turned to the valley to pass the time before I could 
get an answer from Srinagar as best I could. One da} 

I organised a bear-drive, but found no bear at home , 
and one evening I had a wild run after a barasing 
which a breathless villager brought news of. I so 
far successful as to catch sight of the beast 
standing half hidden by a tree; but a shot ^ 
twilight struck him, alas ! far back, and only resu e 
in a hard chase that night and the next 
no reward at the end. At last on the morning ® 

20th Subhana returned from Srinagar with post an 
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pass from the maharajah giving me permission to shoot 
in his preserve ; and having collected coolies we set 
out, and pitched camp in the afternoon on the banks 
of a stream which flowed through the centre of the 
ground I wished to shoot over. 

Havinsr enerasred a man from the nearest village who 
had the reputation of knowing the ground and the 
most likely haunts of the deer, we climbed the moun- 
tain on the northern side of camp on the 21st, taking 
food and bedding with us. While passing through a 
thickl}’ wooded nullah in the mountain-side we sud- 
denly came upon a large black bear ; but I had most 
unfortunatel}' omitted to load the rifles, and before I 
could ram a cartridge in he was ofl* and out of sight. 
Later on, as we were sitting on the summit of the ridge 
spying the ground before dark, three more bears made 
their appearance about half a mile oft' ; but an attempt 
to cut them oft’ was unsuccessful, and choosing a shel- 
tered nook we spread out' our blankets for the night. 
I contented myself with cold food in order not to 
have to light a fire, which might disturb an}*^ game 
there might happen to be in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

On waking in the morning I found everything covered 
with a thick -white layer of hoar-frost, and it was un- 
common cold work waiting for a chance at the bears 
before sum'ise. No bears put in an appearance, and 
after watching the lovelj' effects of the sunrise on the 
glistening white mountains, I made my way to a small 
stream of water, to which it was likely that any game 
there might be would come to drink, for water at this 
time of year is scarce on the mountain-side. As I was 
sitting watching a pine-martin came gambolling towards 
the water. I looked on at his antics as he played about 
round the pool, unwilling to shoot for fear of disturbing 
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Jaiger game ; but by dark nothing else had come, and 
I made my way to my blankets, which had been taken 
ferther down the hill. In the morning I took a tum 
in the direction of camp, which I reached without 
coming across anything in the shape of game. 

So far, since coming to the preserve, I had not seen 
so much as a sign of a stag ; but there still remained 
the mountains on the southern side of the nullah, and 
I left camp on the 24th, accompanied by coolies carry- 
ing blankets and a plentiful supply of cold food, with 
the intention of giving the remaining ground a thor- 
oughly good trial before returning to Srinagar, Three 
days and nights did I sjDend on the mountains away 
from camp, sleeping where I was at the end of the 
day, and living on cold food for fear of disturbing game 
by lighting a fire, though on one occasion I did go so 
far as to make a small fire, sufiScient to boil water for 
a cup of tea, after I had searched the whole hillside 
round without success. Once I was very near securing 
a fine head. It was the day after I had left camp, that 
Saltana, the local shikarie, and myself, having crawled 
out of our blankets in the faint grey light of approach- 
ing day, — it was very chilly work on these mountain- 
tops, — became aware of a shadowy form moving slo^3' 
across a narrow glade in the forest above us, ne 
pulled up short and stood motionless, while the stag 
for sure enough a fine barasingh stag it was ^halte a 
moment on the edge of the opening, tearing at a tree^ 
trunk and tossing his fine massive head in the pride o 
his strength, and then moved slowly on, to pass lom 
view hidden among the giant fir-trees of the foies • 

Was the chain of bad luck at last to be broken . 
short whispered consultation was enough to deteimin 
what; was to be done, and with every 
alert we hurried silently through the trees, vit nei 
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and muscles strained as vre picked each step to avoid 
the fatal snap of diy' twigs' and fallen ■ branches, till 
we found ourselves in the open above the wood, a few 
hundred yards above the spot where the stag had last 
been seen. Making our way from here across the moun- 
tain-side in a direction parallel to that pursued by the 
object of our chase, we again entered the wood when 
we judged that we should be a short distance ahead 
of the stag, and picked our wa)’^ with redoubled care 
straight down the mountain to cut him off. But alas 
for all our care ! we were no match for the natural 
instinct of danger of which wild animals to a greater 
or less degree invariably seem to be possessed. A 
sudden crashing of the undergrowth was the first in- 
timation which we had of the near proximity of our 
game, followed by a quick vision of a moving beast. 
I ran as I have never run before, and catching sight 
of the flying stag among the trees, snapped off the rifle 
at his tail. On reaching the spot it was apparent that 
he had been hit, for the ground was covered with blood. 

Any one who has spent hours crawling after ^a fine 
stag in the Highlands of Scotland, and succeeded at 
last in getting within shot, only to see, when the 
smoke clears off, a wounded beast disappearing from 
view, will realise to a certain extent my mingled 
feelings of hope, despair, and anxiety as I gazed on 
the few red smudges on the leaves and grass, the net 
result of many days’ hard work. For long we followed 
the trail, hope being raised high from time to time b}’ 
larger patches of gore where the -wounded beast had 
evidently stopped to rest; but after a time the trail 
became more and more difficult to follow, and at length 
we lost it altogether and were forced to confess to 
ourselves that we were beaten. At the best it is but 
a sorry thing to lose a wounded beast, and it was poor 
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sight of a stag. The wind was the culprit on this 
occasion, which spoilt our stalk and sent the beas- 
flying as if all the devils in hell were after hn^. 
This was the last straw’, for my patience had reacw 
its extreme limit ; and finding that it was still eai }> 
I rested a short time while I ate some brea as , 
and then took a bee-line for camp. Arrived there, 
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roused up the men, who had had a thoroughly lazy 
time while I had been toiling in the mountains, 
struck the tents, and ordered camp down the Sind 
to Gunderbal. I made a detour myself to visit the 
vineyards near Manasbal, where I purchased some 
small white grapes for a few pence, finally reach- 
ing camp, which I found pitched under the spreading 
branches of a huge chenar-tree near Gunderbal, just 
before dark. A daj’s march brought me from Gunder- 
bal to the capital, and the pleasant surroundings of the 
“ chenar bagh,” or garden of chenar-trees, recognised as 
the bachelors’ camping-ground. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SKIXAGAR TO BOOXJI. 

Civilisation once more — A wash and bnish up — The Residency — Kashmir 
inercliants — A deer-drive — Preparations for a fresh start — Meteors— 
Down tlic Jclnrn — A — Leisurely habits of the Kashmiri boat- 

man — Bandipur — Ti-agbal — Across the Rjij Diangan — Goorais — Saltana 
falls ill — I’ushwari — Frontier cliiefs — Across the Boorzil Pass — Chillum 
Chauki— Astor— The Hattoo Pir— Eamghat— Boonji— “The Pig and 
Whistle” — Country round Boonji — Ramzan, shikarie — In search o 
niarkhor — Acrobatic climbing feat — ^An unsuccessful stalk. 

To find oneself once more among one’s fellow-beings, 
surrounded by the conveniences and luxuries of civilised 
life, after an absence of some duration from them, is 
to experience a feeling of veiy distinct pleasure , an 
having lived a solitary existence in the wilds o t e 
mountains for a period, of eight months, during e 
wdiole of wdiich time I had been a sojourner in strange 
lands, it wms with feelings of complete 
that I viewed the prospect of a few days res o 
the wear and tear of a w’^andering life, among 
pleasant surroundings of the capital an “ 
cheerful society of the small permanent Euiop 

^ I found a good deal of gi’ooming ^ ^“tive 

was fit to be%een in public, and the 

hour’s work before him ere the overgrow 
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a hi'nd ('f, at llu' unnilv hair were reflnml to 

somethin!; like ortler, and a razor had performed an 
oflice wliich for eiirhl months had lieen entirclv ne- 
i;lected. This done, a tnh and a suit- of elotlies left 
behind in Srinagar, witli other articles sujicr/lnous be- 
yond the limits of civilised existence, to replace the 
tattered rairs which were all that was left of mv modest 
wardrobe, restored mv appearance to that of the ordin- 
ary ])nulnct of civilisation, and 1 sallied f(»rth to meet 
mv friends. 

The temporary ])o])nlation which yearly floods the 
vallev in the summer months had tied, leaving behind 
the few whose duty or business keeps them there 
throughout the year, and the first ])erson tliat I 
came across was Mitchell, whose advice and kind 
assistance had gone so far to make my trip the 
successful one it had been. Trench was also in the 
capital, though in a different cajxicity now, his duties 
being to take charge of Ayub Khan ; and at the 
Residency was Sir A. Talbot, whose acquaintance I 
had not previously made, and who very kindly invited 
me to stav with him as long as I remained in Srinac’-ar. 
I accepted his hospitality with pleasure, for a perma- 
nent abode, snow-white tablecloths at meals, silver 
spoons and forks, linen sheets, and a host of other 
trifles, are things not to be sniffed at by any one who 
is a stranger to them : and last, but not least, fellow- 
beings to talk to was an attraction which I at least 
was not inclined to resist. 

Veiy pleasant, indeed, were the days of rest and 
quiet, which were occupied in making preparations 
before I started oft’ again. The native merchants, who 
had subsided into their customary state of winter 
apathy, woke up suddenly on discovering that a white 
stranger was in their midst, and swooped down gi'eedily 
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upon tlieir lawful prey. Many an hour did I while 
away, suiTounded Ijy an eager crowd, all tumbling over 
one another in their anxiety to be the first to fleece 
the pigeon. But the j^igeon, taught of experience, was 
a failure as a prey, talked a good deal, laughed a good 
deal more, and parted with very little, so that the 
hawks at length fell off and retired once more to winter 
hibernation. I remember walking along the bund one 
day with Mitchell, when our attention was attracted 
])y a crowd of jabbering Kashmiris, all hovering ex- 
pectantly round a single house-boat. “What’s up? 
asked Mitchell of his chaprassie, who was following 
us. A broad grin spread over the man’s face as he 
replied, “ Naya sahib ” — a new sahib. Such attentions 
on the part of these harpies are apt to become more 
than a nuisance to any one new to their ways, for mild 
remonstrance is of little use. Taken in the right way, 
hov'ever, they are harmless enough creatures; and 
where, after all, is the man who will not do a good 
deal if he can? 

A few daj^s after ray arrival, the Resident, who was 
about to start for Khroo and Traal, preserves of the 
maharajah, with a view to organising a deer-drive, was 
kind enough to ask me to accompany him, and accor - 
ino-ly we set off together one afternoon to find a pleasan 
canip pitched for us at the foot of the mountains above 
the vUlage of Khroo. We spent two or thf ® ^ 
amid superb scenery, and took part in severa • 

There was no lack of beaters, for the 
viUagers in this district discharge their habiht® y 
• beating whenever required to do so, 

tribute to his Highness; f/^eer become 

no big game was bagged. I fancy beaters 

pretty cunning, for on one occasion one o 
was charged and knocked down by a stag w 
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to go forward, pivfcrring to break back tlirougb tlie 
line of beaters. 

On my return I found plenty to occup}' my time 
making jnvparations for my projio.sed e.\j)edilion to 
Gilgit, to whicb ])arfc of the c«>untry I bad been lucky 
enough to get leave to proceed. Snow liad begun to 
fall on the mountains all round tlie “ hajjp}’ valley,” and 
indeed lay quite low on the I’ir Panjal to the south, 
which fiict induced me to hurry on ])rei)arations with 
all speed. 

The night before my departure I sj)cnt a pleasant 
evening, dining in company with several mutual friends, 
with Trench, after which wc proposed sitting up to see 
the gigantic shower of meteors, predicted for that night 
with the greatest j)ossible confidence by astronomers. 
It was, in fact, to be the heaviest shower of falling- 
stars which had occurred for something over thirty 
Years, and during the day renewed assurances had 
reached us by wire from .Simla of the dis])lay which we 
were about to witness. ^Ye certainlv looked after our 
part of the performance, and sat up gazing at the 
absolutely untroubled heavens till 4 a.m., when we 
thought we were justified in going to bed. What 
became of the meteors I failed to discover ; all I know 
is that they put in no appearance for us. 

The next day my flying visit to the civilised world 
came to an end, and after dinner I bade farewell to my 
kind host and boarded the doonga, which under the 
charge of boatman Salia was to take me down the river 
to Bandipur, three days’ march b}' road from Srinagar. 
Thus for the third time did I find mj’^self being punted 
down the Jelum. 

A doonga, the native equivalent of a house -boat, is 
by far the less pretentious, and consequent^ less 
cumbrous, of the two creations, and this, coupled with 
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the fact that I had engaged extra boatmen and that 
we had the stream "wnth us the whole way, had tfiven 
me grounds for hoping that I should reach Bandipur 
sufficiently early to admit of my getting through a 
march the same day. In this, however, I was doomed 
to disappointment ; for in spite of all these advantages 
in our favour, the genius for loitering innate in the 
raofixgi of Kashmir succeeded in postponing our airival 
till midday. Other delays here in getting ponies for 
transport made further progress for the day impos- 
sible, and I was constrained to stay where I was. 
On the outskirts of the village I found an old 
deserted bungalow, once the property of an officer, 

I believe, which I took possession of for the night, 
after making sure that everything was ready for a 
start on the morrow. 

From Bandipur the path zigzagged up a steep moun- 
tain-side to the north, and as we reached the heights 
above the valley we saw great Haramook clear and 
sharp against the .sky, his mighty peak clad with 
eternal snow, standing out bold and awe-insjaring 
amid a host of smaller .satellite.s. I took a short cut 
straight up the mountain -side, while the bfiggagtr- 
ponies wound backwards and forwards across th-.- 
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height of 11,900 feet I reached the summit of the Raj 
Diangan Pass, and was pleasantly surprised to find 
veiy little snow, not more than 6 inches or so at most, 
on the track. A high wind, however, blew over the 
tops, with biting cold, and offered veiy little induce- 
ment to keep one there, so that I hurried down the 
far side till I reached the clcik hut at Gurai at eleven 
o’clock, where I rested for an hour before going on 



Tragbal log hut. 


again. From here the path took us along the foot of 
an elevated valley, having an average height of about 
7000 feet, on each side of which rose magnificent forest- 
clad mountains, affording scenery of the most superb 
description. I reached Goorais at 5 p.m., having 
walked something over twenty-five miles during the 
day, and took up my quarters in the dak hut. Here 
I waited in darkness till 8 when the baggage 
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turned up, for the chimney smoked so badly when I 
lighted a fire that I had to do without one. 

The first thing I heard in the morning was that 
Saltana was ill, and -on going to see what was the 
matter, found him groaning in the most awful manner. 
I entirely failed to diagnose his malady, and as after 
a stiff dose of brandy he seemed quite unable to move, 
I was obliged to leave him in charge of the dah chau- 



In the Goorais valley. 


Udar till he got better, when I told him he could eitlier 

follow us or return home. , 

Twelve miles up the Boorzil stream took ■ 

dak hut, Pushwari, where the ,1,,. 

20° Fahr., and I nearly got my tl„- 

veloping some photographs; and a sirail. 1 
next day brought us to Boors. Chunk, a Im ; 
foot of 4e BoorzU Pass. On the w.uy I 
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pany of frontier rajahs, including Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, 
and Astor, on their "wa}' to India. As, with the ex- 
ception of Nagar, none of them had ever heen beyond 
the confines of'their own wild lands, they were in a 
high state of excitement at the prospect of seeing aU 
the wonders that lay before them. 

I rose at 6 a.m. on the 20th, to a disgusting morning, 
dark and cold, and snow falling steadily. As I gradu- 
ally ascended the pass and got higher and higher the 
snow became deeper, till by ten o’clock, when I reached 
the summit, it must have lain to a depth of 2 or 3 feet. 
A sombre grey mist, caused fine falling snow, 
shrouded the whole surrounding, and this, combined 
with the deathly stillness and silence, and absolute 
absence of all life, produced a sense of indescribable 
dreariness and desolation. On the highest point of 
the pass stands a hut firmly built on a stout pedestal 
of stone to keep the floor above the level of the winter 
snows, and in it were one or .two mail-runners awaiting 
the post-bag from Gilgit. Stern silent-looking men, 
and no wonder ; for the life they lead, cut off from the 
haunts of men, battered by the storms, amid the wild 
mountains, through the raging winter, where the snow 
falls to a depth of 20 feet, carrying their lives in their 
hands, is hardly one to inspire merriment. After a 
quarter of an home’s rest I began the descent on the 
other side. It was of course much easier work than 
climbing up in the snow had been ; but still the newly 
fallen snow on top of the old, which was frozen hard, 
made it very slippery and unpleasant, and I was 
glad enough when, after covering a distance of about 
eighteen miles in all, I reached ChiUum Chauki, a 
post-hut similar to the one on the Kashmir side of 
the pass. 

The next six days I spent on the road between 
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Ch ilium Chaiiki and Boonji, i^-hich led steadilr do^m 
hill, at first between great roUing mountains sparselv 
covered witli fir-trees and plentifiiUj with snow, and 
then^ between gi-eat cliffs of naked rock bare and for- 
bidding, till at length it debouched on to the lifeless 
tiact of sand and gravel known as the Boonj’i plain. 

At Goorikote, a tiny place a few miles north of 
Astor, I came upon a bungalow in process of building, 
the future abode of the engineer in charge of this sec- 
tion of the road, who was at this time in occupation of 
the c/d/: bungalow at Astor, at which place we spent a 
day together. Tavo marches fi’om Astor brought me 
to the hut at Doiau, and fi-om here the path wound 
backwards and forwards across the face of a stupendous 
clifi’ which rises sheer from the valley far below, form- 
ing one side of the famous Hattoo Pir gorge, a locality 
well known for the precipitous nature of the ground 
and the gloom and depression of the whole smi-ound- 
iiig. It is a place where one inevitably becomes silent 
and depressed, and where at any moment, on looking 
over the edge of the path, one sees a drop of many 
hundred feet sheer down to the river far below. At 
the foot of the gorge we crossed the stream at a place 
called Eamghat, by a well-built bridge, which smce 
the advent of the road has superseded the Shaitan 
Nara, or the Devil’s bridge of old, whence we pui'sued 
our way along the Boonji plain till we reached the village 
of the same name. 

Boonji — thanks to chance having placed it upon t e 
one line over wliich, owing to the conformation o t e 
country, the road between Kashmir and Gilgit mu^ 
necessarily lie — rises superior to the ordinary v age 
one comes across in the mountains, and boasts o 
post and telegi’aph office as well as of a hospi ‘ 

bazaaiv Furthermore, the exigencies of modern fr 
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policy demand the presence of a company of Kashmir 
imperial service troops and a mountain battery, which 
in their turn require the services of two European officers 
as advisers, and it was Captain Johnson, who was quar- 
tered here in the capacit}^ of adviser to the infantry, 
who welcomed me on mv arrival, and insisted, with 
the genuine heartiness which experience teaches that 
one may invariabl}'^ expect in distant corners of the 
empire, on my being his guest as long as it was con- 
venient for me to remain in Boonji. Both he and 
Captain O’Connor, who held the same position towards 
the battery that Johnson did towards the infantry, were 
at this time in possession of the dak bungalow familiarly 
known as “ The Pig and Whistle,” the house which was 
in process of construction for them having, I was given 
to understand, stopped short a little above the founda- 
tions for want of funds ; but a spare room close by, 
belonging to the bungalow, was put at my disposal, 
and a running invitation accorded me to make myself 
at home and to come and go as I chose. The visitors’ 
book at " The Pig and Whistle ” is one of considerable 
interest, and consists of the names of various travellers 
who have from time to time found shelter beneath its 
hospitable roof inscribed on a smooth portion of the 
wall, among which, if I remember right, is the signature 
of the present Viceroy of India, when as Mr Curzon he 
passed through Boonji on his way to the Pamirs to de- 
termine the source of the Oxus. 

The magnificent grandem* of the panorama which 
spreads itself out round Boonji is, I should think, abso- 
lutely unique. Here from a height of little more than 
4000 feet one may look up and gaze in every direction 
upon a perfect succession of stupendous mountain-peaks, 
on whose naked sides vegetation is scarcely to be found, 
except where, in the condes and nullahs above the ap- 
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nearly to the foot of the gorge with a view to stalking 
them first thing in the morning. We had some diffi- 
culty at first in finding a sufficiently level place to sleep 
on, and pulled up finally on a few square feet beneath a 
rock, where I spread out my blankets and was soon fast 
asleep. 

At the first signs of daylight Ramzan was up and 
spying for the markhor, which he soon discovered on 
the same spot that we had last seen them on the 
evening before. Once safely out of their sight, we lost 
no time in setting about climbing the cliffs in front of 
us. Of all known animals that lure the sportsman on 
in their pursuit, surely none affect such truly appalling 
ground as do the spiral -horned markhor, a fact with 
which I had every opportunity of becoming familiarised 
during the course of the next few weeks ; and before 
we had gone very far I found myself being pushed and 
pulled, by Ramzan and a villager from Boonji who was 
with us, across places which I should never have dreamt 
of attempting had I been by myself. We went through 
an acrobatic performance on one occasion which will 
always remain vividly impressed upon my memory. On 
future occasions I frequently found myself in similar 
positions, as any one who happens to be after markhor 
in this part of the world must necessarily do ; but 
becoming as they did events of almost daily occurrence, 
they never made quite the same impression on me, and 
it is invariably this first exciting stalk that comes 
before my eye when I recall the days that I spent 
stalking markhor. We had reached a naked wall of 
rock in whose smooth sux'face scarcely a break was to 
be seen which might afford one foothold, rising up in 
front of us to a height of perhaps 15 or 16 feet, at an 
angle that can have been very little out of the perpen- 
dicular. On either side the way was barred by chasms 
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factory manner ; for as 'we "were crossing a mountain- 
torrent on our "way back to the rock under which we 
had left oru’ food and blankets, a stone on to which I 
had jumped in the act of crossing became dislodged, 
and before I knew where I was I found myself up to the 
waist in icy water. Jolly ! considering I had no change 
of clothes and nothing to look forward to except cold 
food and a night in the open. As soon as I awoke in 
the mornins: I hurried back to the hollow in which I 
had left Khada Bux and the small tent ; for the pro- 
visions I had with me were exliausted, and after a meal 
and a rest made m3>- way hack to Boonji. Thus ended 
my first attempt to shoot a markhor. 
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in the mountain-side, and I of course thought we should 
have to retrace our steps and try a fresh ascent. But 
not a bit of it ! With the help of the villager and his 
own extraordinary powers of adhering to the most im- 
jiossible-looking surfaces, Ramzan succeeded in getting 
to 'the top. The next moment I was hoisted on to the 
shoulders of the man below, Avhence, the whole of my 
body pressed tight against the rock, I was ordered to 
proceed by stepping on to the same individual’s hand, 
which lie held against the rock at arm’s-length above 
his head. Ramzan, Avho was lying flat on top, then 
reached down and seized me b}’’ the wrist, and for the 
next few seconds I was literally hanging in mid-air, 
with a di’op of goodness knows how far straight below 
me, till he succeeded in hauling me sufSciently far up to 
admit of my getting a grip on the ledge above myself. 
The villager, who was the last, and who must conse- 
quently have had the hardest job of all, was then got 
up, and we proceeded, the ground, as is almost in- 
variably the case in these regions after one has got 
above the cliffs which run down to the valleys, getting 
less precipitous as we got higher. 

Still there was a good deal of climbing yet before us, 
and it Avas not till one o’clock that we got up to within 
shooting distance of the herd. When we did, disap- 
pointment was in store ; for the two big bucks which 
had watched with such joyful feelings through tie 
telescope were nowhere to he seen, and it onl} 
vated my feelings of irritation to see within easj s o , 
and quite unaware of any danger, the seven oi 
small ones in whose company they had so recent y ee 
A careful search over the whole mountain-si e revea 
nothing, for they had disappeared as completely c 
the earth had opened and sivaUowed , 

I wound up an unsatisfactory day m a ig i J 
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factory manner; for as we were crossing a mountain- 
torrent on our way back to the rock under which we 
had left our food and blankets, a stone on to which I 
had jumped in the act of crossing became dislodged, 
and before I knew where I was I found myself up to the 
waist in icy water. JoUy ! considering I had no change 
of clothes and nothing to look forward to except cold 
food and a night in the open. As soon as I awoke in 
the mornina: I hurried hack to the hollow in which I 
had left Khada Bux and the small tent ; for the pro- 
visions I had with me were exhausted, and after a meal 
and a rest made m^^ way hack to Boonji. Thus ended 
my first attempt to shoot a markhor. 
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CHAPTER XL 


IN PURSUIT OF lIARlvHOR. 


Alountain-battery at •work — Gold-washers — Off to Chilas — Futile stalk after 
oorial — Markhor shot — Varieties of markhor — Another buck sliot— 
Sparseness of popuLition in Chilas — A chilly bivouac and death of 1^*1*"*^ 
markhor — Up the Indus again — Markhor sighted — A long stalk with 
a successful termination — Cliristmas Day — oO-inch markhor shot — 
Simpleness of natives — Last markhor shot — Boonji again. 


On getting back to “The Pig and Whistle I found 
O’Connor just back from a day or two's siiootirig, and 
Johnson gone in search of a big markhor tvliicli ns 
shikarie had seen in the Daraot nullali. I had nitulo np 
my mind that my next essay after the.se Broixlingnagnnt 
goats should be made among the steej) chils and rugg*‘f 
crorges which run down on either side of the Indus 
where it flows through the valley of Chila.s am “ > 
this idea sent Ramzan ofl* to get hold of a Cinia.si n>jn 
the village of Gor to assist him in .spying the gionn* 
search of game, telling him that I should ren.an. . 
Boonii till I received new.s from him. 

While waiting here I was fortunate enough 
nmuntain-batteay at work. The ammurution amUn. ^ 
— 7-pounders — were carried jiacked on i 
mules, fine liavdy- looking animals, ''dm go^ 
stonv ground on the hanks of tl.e .r,. 

stvk^ wliich added to the smart and v.oil .• 
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]n*;\ra\K'<' of tlu* wholt* cnusistini: (ifalxnit l.'iO 

All Words Ilf Cf'iiininiul woro i^ivi-n in l*'ii_i,disli, 
and tlif raj>idilv with whirh thov rajin* into ar(i«»ii was 
hiohlv ri’i'ditahlc, tlio aotnal tiim* ofcnpirtl hctwci-n tlio 
Word of connnand. “Action front.' and the firing; oil of 
the lirst ixnn hcintr oidv •!“ seconds. During’ this time 
the onus had hccii disinount«*d Iroin the nudes, mounted 
for .action. siL'hted. loadeil. and liretl. 'fhe deslnictive 
power of a 7-lh. shell on anvthino of a suhstajilial nature 
is not verv oreat, .and .after an ex.amin.ation of (he (.arrets 
and the tr**o\nid on wliich tlu-y stood. 1 c.ame to tlje con- 
clusion th.at the moral etioct, on .an i^nor.ant native 
enemv at anv rate, would he .a o<»(id de.al LTi'c.ater than 
the actual. Nevertheless, in .a country in which the 
manipul.ation of he.avita* t;nns is out of tin* (p>«*stion, the 

mouni.ain-hatterv would »mdouht<allv he a verv tiseful 

• * • 

adjunct to a force. 

I j’ound .atiother ohject of interi'St in the i,a)ld-waslu*rs, 
who sj)ent the liveloni; d.ay sifiinir the sand and i,Tavcl 
of the river-hed hy the most jirimitive methods for ‘;old. 
I stood jiatiiailly heside one of the little irroup of workers 
who indidoe in this weari.some pursuit while he lahori- 
ously “washed"’ a few hamlfuls of .sand till nolhino 
remaimal hut a microscoj)ic speck of oold-dust, which 
he collected with the oreale.st care and tied up in an old 
hit of raLT. 1 asked him how nmch gold a whole day's 
work would ])roduce, and was told about -I annas’ 
worth. 

At last, having heard news of markhor in the Gonar 
nullah, the stream of which ilows into the Indus from 
the south, I bade farewell to my hosts at Boonji, and at 
10..30 on the morning of the 10th started for Chilas on 
a pony of Johnson’s. Eight miles over the Boonji plain 
brought me to Bamghat, where I left the Srinagar-Gilgit 
road, winding its wa}-- up the Hattoo Pir, on m 3 * left. 
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and following the course of the river, came at the end of 
another six miles to the storehouse of Leycher. Here I 
changed ponies and jogged along for another fourteen 
miles till I came to another commissariat depot, at the 
foot of the Jilliper nullah, and six miles farther reached 
camp, pitched on a level spot on the left bank of the 
river. 


Kamzan and the Chilasi whom he had engaged as 
chota shikarie, Shah Beg by name, were still out Jooking 
for game on the right bank; but on the 12th Shah Beg 
came into camp, and after hearing that he had seen 
little worth troubling about on the ground that he had 
been over, I decided to move camp up the mouth of the 
Gonar nullah, and made a detour over some hills near 
by myself on the chance of coming across a big oorial. 
We encountered nothing worth a shot, and reached 
camp in the afternoon, pitched in a fine wild sjiot on 
the banks of the Gonar stream, sheltered beneath tlie 
beetling crags and towering heights of the nullah. 

It was not until the 15th that I had my next stalk 


after a markhor. Bamzan had got in the day before, 
having seen a fine old buck far up in the mountains above 
the right bank of the river, and an oorial with a good 
head nearer at hand. Meanwhile Shah Beg had also 
caught sight of an old buck high up the Gonar nullaii, 
so here was plenty to occupy us for the next few d.a^s- 
The oorial being close at hand, we went after him tie* 
same afternoon that Bamzan got back, but failed 
bring off the stalk ; and as we got back to camp b^ 
dark, I decided to go after the markhor whicfi ‘S la ' 

Beg had seen the next day. . 

In the grey light of early morning we left camp <m . 
accompanied by a Balti coolie carrying food and be< < 
started on the ascent of the cliffs above tis. 1 h'* ^ 

less climb up the everlasting cliffs and laMcijja-V" v. u' -i 
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stretched away in front of us would under ordinaiy cir- 
cumstances have seemed long and wearisome, but now a 
keen expectation urged us on, and we wasted little time 
in halting on the way till we reached the fringe of the 
pine-forest Avhere the markhor had last been seen. Here 
we took a pull and examined the ground all round very 
carefully with the telescope. Eveiy cranny, hollow, 
and nullah that was in view was looked into, but not 
a sifirn of anv livins; animal could we discover. At 
the end of half an hour Ramzan put down the glasses 
and began collecting wood and fir-cones, and soon had a 
fire burnins: under the shelter of a rock. The warmth 
was most acceptable, for we were on the edge of the 
snow-line, and for the last half hour we had been be- 
coming numbed and chilled by an arctic wind, which 
made itself all the more felt from the state of beat we 
had got into in making the ascent. For some time he 
sat warming his feet and hands lost in thought, the 
result of his meditation being that he presently started 
off in one direction and the chota shikarie in another, 
leaving me where I was to pass the time the best 
waj* I could till they returned. For two hours I 
waited, at the end of which time the two men 
came back without having seen anj-thing, and there 
was nothing to be done but make our wa}’’ to some 
sheltered hollow in which to bivouac for the nio-ht. 

I had just lit a fire and was beginning to make 
things comfortable when Shah Beg, who had strayed 
some way up the mountain -side above us, gave a 
low whistle, and in a very short time we were 
beside him. His attention had been caught by some 
sound, and though nothing was in sight he seemed 
pretty confident that markhor wei'e somewhere not 
very far off. Close before us the mountain -slope 
fell away, giving place to steep precipitous cliffs, 
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which dropped sheer down to the bottom of a deep 
abyss, and dropping on to our hands and knees, we 
crawled cautiously- towards the edge, screened by a 
mass of boulders and the stems of fir-trees, which grew 
in every hole and cranny in the rocks. Suddenly a doe 
walked slowly into sight, and we stopped motionless, 
not daring to move a muscle, pressed close against the 
ground. After what seemed an interminable time, but 
what was in reality only a few minutes, she disappeared 
again and we crawled on. We had scarcely advanced 
more than a few yards when we were constrained to sit 
tight once more by the sound of falling stones followed 
by the appearance of a small buck, who came scrambling 
hurriedly along and pulled up in fuU view not more than 
30 yards from us. It was a moment of breathless ex- 
citement, during which I hugged the earth and <lid 
so much as dare to wink. For several seconds he stood 
like a statue, then turned his head slowly and looke 
back over his shoulder. Only partly satisfied seeming y 
with what he saw, he half turned his head and direc e 
his gaze to all appearances straight at us. _ T e s r 
was becoming almost unbearable, when with another 
rapid glance over his shoulder he sprang f 

dkappLed from view. Now came the 
Hard on his tracks came bounding a 
with long flowing beard and great spiral horn , h 
spread r|ht over his shaggy back, ^ 
toss of the head he halted rSoStSig 

which the young buok had just vacated. S ^ 

over stag-fever I It is e^y enoug w 
comfortable a*mchair to P*®*”® mountains. Ah 

drawing a bead on in imag- 

yes. it is easy enough to be fi™ ““ . mountains, 

ination ; but when you are actually on •i-'L i-Ua lYiirnflirch 


-Oil 


on ; but when you are acruau^ 
the brink of a precipice perhaps, 
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standing in all reality actualh' Avithin 30 yards or so 
' of yon. and your heart palpitating with excitement 
till its throbs beat 


like blows against 
3 *our chest, then it 
is a very diflerent 
thing. I was trem- 
bling like a child 
as I lay flat on my 
face and wormed 
the rifle along to 
get it in front of 
me, and near] 3 - did 
for m 3 * chance b 3 ’ 
starting a small 
stone rolling. 
Luckil 3 * he was too 
engrossed in his 
own concerns to 
notice, and as I 
drew a fine bead 
on a point just 
behind his shoulder 
all the feverish ex- 
citement, mirahile 
dictii, left me, and 
when I pressed the 
trigger it Avas with 
an absolutel}’’ 
steady hand. As 
the smoke blew 



back in my face Head of markhor. 

I saw a hazy vision 

of an animal take one wild leap into the air, give 
one frantic struggle as he landed on the very edge 
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of the precipice, and then vanish as he tottered over 
into the abyss below. 

Meanwhile a number of startled animals came into 
view, careering madly up the mountain-side, and send- 
ing showers of stones whizzing down like bullets ; but 
they were of little account now, and the next ten 
minutes were occupied in scrambling down the side of 
the chasm by a route which was necessarily less direct 
than the one taken by the wounded markhor, till we 
came upon his corpse at the bottom. By great good 
luck his horns, though chipped and scratched, were not 
broken, and I had the satisfaction of bringing my &st 
markhor head into camp that same evening ; for since 
there was now no object in spending the night on the 
mountain, w^e made our way down as quick as we could, 
and after a scramble of two hours sighted the cheerlul 


blaze of the camp fire. . 

Of the different varieties of markhor, two certainly 

are to be met vdth in these regions, usually known as 
the Astor and Kashmir varieties, the former ^sily rec- 
ognisable by the wide spread and single twist ot “ 
horns, while the latter are more spiral, with two 
three twists and a smaller span. I have also 
that an animal carrying horns more nearly approa „ 
those of the Afghan variety exists m some of t 
nuUahs not far from Gilgit; but this I 
for from personal experience. The ^ 

meaning of the word marlhor snake-e^from 
the Persian, but I do not think it is ^ ^ t 

certain that this is the true denvatiom Eam^^ 
the question into my head when 
day that he had f ^ not 

whUe spying. I asked him i jg„ided negative, 

eat them, but he rephed with a dec 

and, as Colonel Heber Percy remarks, the nam 
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equally well be derived from the snakelike form of 
the horns. 

Jkly camp in the Gonar nullah w'as a very lucky 
one, for the next day, while I was superintending the 
cleaning of the horns and headskin, Shah Beg, who had 
gone up the nullah stream with Ramzan in tlie morn- 
ing, came running into camp with news of a big 
markhor, I hurried off as soon as I had got into a 
pair of grass shoes, and, after a brisk walk of an horn*, 
came upon Ramzan, who was keeping watch on the 
markhor. On climbing up some rocks I got the glass 
on to the buck. He was standing on a narrow ledge 
of rock with his head thrown back in bold defiance. 
A fifreat shawffv beard hunsr down to his knees, while 
over his shoulders spread a massive pair of horns, giving 
him a truly majestic appearance. 

I had not been watching him very long when he 
besran moving doum with the rest of the herd to the 
bottom of the nullah, which afibi'ded us a fair chance 
of cutting him off. Away we went well hidden by a 
bend in the nullah-side till we were within about 200 
yards of the herd, by now do-\^m in the nullah bottom, 
when an objectionable doe got wind of us and started 
the whole herd up the opposite bank. Luckily the 
ground was of a nature which even a markhor could 
only negotiate at a moderate pace, and after several 
rather wild shots the last cartridge in the masfazine 
brought him crashing down tiU he was caught by a 
projecting rock. Ramzan made a dash across the 
nullah -until the intention of hcdlaling him in the 
orthodox manner before life was quite extinct ; but he 
was compelled to beat a retreat before a continuous 
shower of stones, which came pelting down from above 
as the fi-’ightened herd made good their escape, and the 
expression of helpless despair on his face, as he saw 
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tli6 struggles of the expiring animal become gradually 
less, was almost pathetic, till relieved by a promise of 
a present of a goat should the buck prove to be quite 
dead before he got a chance of performing the necessaiy 
hailed. 

He was a fine specimen of the Astor variety, with 
fine massive horns of just under 45 inches in length, 
in spite of broken tips, and though I afterwards killed 
markhor with horns of rather greater length, I do not 
think that any other specimen I obtained made a finer 
trophy, the thickness of his horns, their fine spread, and 
the length of his full grey beard combining to give him 
a magnificent wild appearance. 

There was some difficulty in finding any one fi’om 
whom a sheep or goat could be bought, the villages 
of the countrj’’, which can never have been anything 
but few and far between, having become further de- 
populated as a result of the risings of 1892 and 1893, 
which had ended in the occupation of Chilas by the 
Kashmir troops under British officers ; and though the 
people were beginning to be aware of the benefits of 
a just and peaceful rule, and were coming back and 
settling in the country again as a consequence, — -a 
fact which was shown by the small patches of culti- 
vation -which one came across from time to time, — ^yet 
the number of inhabitants was still very small, and one 
could go far without coming across a human being. 

In the early morning of the 18th I struck camp, 
and leaving Bam Pershad with the greater part of 
the baggage on the Indus bank, crossed the river with 
one or two coolies carrying food and blankets and t le 
fente d'ahri. Prom here we made our way up into t e 
mountains on the right bank of the river, and spen 
the night in the vicinity of a few deserted huts at le 
head of a nullah known as Am Ges. 



.1 .<r('C}:.<sn:L stalk. 


2(»I) 


I woke early in the morning, ronsed by the cliilly 
winter air, to lincl clouds hanging low on the mountains 
and snow fallinir fit full v all round, an otitlook whicli 
hoded ill for our chance of sport-. Tlie day improved 
with age, however, and ere long we were wrestling 
with the dills that frowned above us, henl on finding 
the markhor that liamzan had seen before I reached 
Chilas, Our search was no vain one cither, for a cj\re- 
ful survey with the telcscojK* soon brought him to 
light, well occupied in keeping in order the herd of 
does over whom he exercised a somewhat masterful 
authority. An impossible j»recipice between us neces- 
sitated a lonir climb before we were able to fjet near 
him ; but when we did we found him in cajiital stalk- 
ing ground, and under cover of the many huge de- 
tached masses of rock which wei-e strewed about the 
mountain-side we a]>)woached to within GO or 70 yards 
of him, as he lav resting for a moment beneath one of 
the ilex-trees which seemed to thrive about here. The 
keen pleasure of watching him at so close a range was 
tempered by an equally keen anxiety ns to his probable 
movements when he got up, and a question as to 
whether it would not be better to take him as he was 
lying beneath the tree rather than to wait till he got 
up, when he might not give a fair chance, kept forcing 
itself under my notice, in spite of knowledge gained 
b}” experience that a shot at a beast 13’ingdown is more 
likel}- to result in a miss than a hit. Luckil3% while I 
was still debating as to what I should do he settled 
the question for me b3’ getting up and planting his 
forefeet some wa3’^ up the tree-trunk in order to get at 
a tempting 3-ouug branch above. This gave me a 
.splendid chance, and enabled me to j)lace a bullet in 
his heart. 

He had a prett3’^ though not very large head of the 

o r 
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Kashmir variety, measuring 42^ inches along the out- 
side curve of the horn, and it was the extra twists’ 
which distinguish* this type, no doubt, that led Ramzan 
to suppose it was ■ a much larger head than it turned 
out to be. 

I slept at my bivouac of the night before, and 
on my way down the mountain to camp next day 
had an exciting stalk after a big oorial. He defeated 
us, however, and I added nothing more to my bag 
before reaching the Indus, where Ram Pershad was 
waiting for me with the baggage and main portion of 
the camp. 

The next big markhor I saw was in the Jilliper 
nullah. At the foot of this nullah is a convenient 
storehouse and bungalow, which I made my head- 
quarters while working the ground within reasonable 
distance of it. 

The only light there was when I started on the 
ascent of the eternal mountains at five o'clock on the 
morning of the 22nd was afforded by the moon. We 
had a very long day on horribly steep ground, but 
were rewarded towards evening by the sight of a mark- 
hor with an exceptionally wide head making his way 
slowly down some cliffs opposite to us, evidently m 
search of water in the ravine bottom. We scrambled 
hurriedly down our side of the nullah, but when we 
reached the bottom we realised that it was too late to 
do anything further, and as Ramzan announced his in- 
tention of remaining where he was for the night, so 
as not to lose sight of the markhor, I naade 
down to Jilliper with all speed under guidance o i6 
coolie who was caiTying my lunch. The next 
I was up early, and accompanied by a coolie witi_oo^ 
and blankets, was on my way to the spot wh^e 
zan had spent the night by six o'clock. By eio 



A s:xnjrsroi:M. 
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o’clock I reached liini, and learned that he had seen 
the inarkhor still on the steep and rocky sides of the 
clitVs on the east of the nullah, so we at once started to 
trv and stalk him, leavinii our heddini: in chare-e of the 
coolie. AVe had not none verv far before the clouds 
came down upon us in <:rcat heavy mas'^es, and snow he- 
iran fillinn thick and fast, .shroiidiun evervthinn so that 

we could onlv st‘e a few vards in anv flirection. A 

* »» • 

little ‘ii'oj)inn about hrouifht to linht an ovorhanninn 
rock, in the shelter of which we ensconced tmrselves. and 
having collected a few armfuls nf wood, lit a lire and 
resinned ourselves to the inevitable. It alwavs struck 
me as curious that markhor never scemt‘d to associate 
fire with dangen and Ramzan never had tlx* slightest 
hesitation in lighting a lire on the mountain-side even 
when within sight of thetn. Me told me he had often 
watched markhor for hours while he kept up a good 
fire beside him, and 1 certainly did the same thing 
myself on more than one occasion with no untoward 
results. It is a tneat advantane to be aware of this, 
as watching game near the snow-line at this time of 
year is apt to be very chilly work. 

For four hours we sat crouching beneath the shelter 
of our friendly rock while snow fell steadily, covering 
the hard dry ground with a thick white fall. About 
one o’clock the clouds began to lift, and we crawled out 
to reconnoitre. The markhor had evidentl}’ retreated 
downwards to avoid the snow, which is an abomination 
unto them, and it was some time before we again saw 
them far below us. A long and somewhat perilous de- 
scent down the cliff faces, rendered more formidable 
than ever b}- the layer of slippery treacherous snow, 
brought us to within a quarter of a mile of them ; but 
beyond this we dared not go, for the wind was blow- 
ing in gusts and squalls from every direction. . As the 
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weather did not improve we watched them till nearly 
dark, and then made our way back to the stream bv 
which we had left our blankets. I was far too tired to 
embark on anything gi'eat in the way of culinarv' opera- 
tions ; but having brewed and despatched a good bowl 
of soup, gave way to slumber, whose importunities were 
of too pressing a natime to admit of their beinir lonir 
denied. 

A little before sis o'clock I awoke and got up. The 
sky was clearer, though heavy clouds still hung sullenly 
about on many of the tops. Eamzan was impatient, so 
I breakfasted off a cold fowl to save the time spent in 
cooking, and then started off with him in the direction 
of the spot where we had left the markhor in tlie even- 
ing. By ten o'clock we made him out, and soon dis- 
covered that he had been joined by another old buck, 
also carrying a fine pair of horns. Neither seemed to 
consider the presence of the other at all desirable, anfl 
as we watched them through the glass it seemed that /i 
desperate fight must come off at any moment, when thr 
whole herd suddenly started up the mountain, 
followed b}’’ the two bucks. There was no time to stop 
and ask as to the why and wherefore of this une.vfv.'eted 
move on their part, for without losing a second Ihuiwui 
started off up the most appalling clifi, and I w.'is enn- 
strained to follow him as best I could, for ImJi an 
hour we scrambled and climbed as hard as w(; fou > , 
and iust when I was beirinninir to think that I con f f>"‘ 
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breath came in jiainful pisps. ami mv eves were hlinclccl 
with water from the hitinir wind and my recmit killing 
exertion. Exactly what ha])j)em*d 1 do not know ; all 
I know is that. 1 emptied the magazine, jnsl getting in 
six .shots before the liindermost. of the two beasts dis- 
appeared from sight. 

liamzan was smiling in a contented s(*rt of way, 
and told me it was all right, and that we \vo\dd go 

on as .soon as 1 had ir<»t mv hrealh, hen we 

* 

reached the ]>lace wln‘re he had gone ont of sight we 
found a thick trail of blood, which we followed for a 
few hundred yards, when Ihunzsin stopped and took 
ont his glass. High up above us he .saw the other 
bi«r buck, and nothimr would satisfv him but that we 
should he off to try and civcumv(Mit him. For over an 
hour we toiled up the steep friable mountain-side, at 
the end of which time tin* buck wa.s as far off as ever 
and still moving, so we had to give him uj). W(; then 
climbed down to follow uj) the trail of the wounded 
animal, and before very long came suddenly u))on him 
lying down within a dozen yards of us. 1 could only 
.see his horns, and before I could get the riile \ij) he liad 
di.sappeared. A moment later he came into sight again, 
and stood Ijroadside about 200 yards oiV. 1 ])ut up the 
200-yards sight and took a .steady shot, and was more 
than thankiul to see him fall. He was a fine beast, 
with a magnificent wild horn of 4G inches. It was 
after three o’clock, so there was no time to be lost if I 
wished to reach Jilliper by evening, and we at once 
started on the descent. The long tiring tramp at the 
end of a hard day, which might have been so weari- 
some, seemed to me almost pleasant, so potent is the 
charm of success, and I reached the bungalow at Jilliper 
soon after dark with the impression that I had never 
spent so satisfactory a Christmas Eve before. 
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Tlie remaining days of the old year passed olf 
uneventfully.^ Khada Bux rose to the occasion and 
fed -me up with all sorts of weird , dishes on Christmas 
Day, though I am bound to say the only one that 
served to remind me of festivity and good cheer at 
home was a tinned plum-pudding which I had thought- 
fully brought with me among my stores. Shortly 
afterwards a spell of very bad weather came on, and 
I gave Ramzan leave to go oif with Shah Beg to the 
wedding of the latter’s brother, which was taking place 
at the village of Gor. I had a snap-shot at a big oorial 
one day, but missed him ; and when the snowstorm with 
its accompaniment of clouds and fog at length cleared 
olf, nothing was to be seen of the big buck w-hich we 
had been obliged to leave on Christmas Eve. 

During the first few days in January I moved camp 
slowly up the left bank of the Indus, while I searched 
the nullahs and cliff faces which run down to the river ; 
but it was not until the 5th when I reached Taleechy, 
a village some little way above the right bank on the 
borders of Chilas, that I heard of another big markhor. 

Having secm’ed the services of two villagers who said 
they knew of the whereabouts of a big beast, I started 
at daybreak on the 6th. My lucky star was in the 
ascendant, for before very long we spied him in a 
fairly good place for a stalk. We experienced no 
difficulty in approaching to within a few hundred yards, 
from which point there seemed to be every prospect of 
a flat crawl bringing me successfully within shot. I 
had wormed my way along the ground for some 
distance, when he suddenly appeared at the top of a 
ridge about 80 yards off. If he only stayed there for a 
moment I felt he must be mine ; but he unfortunate y 
did not, and moved on out of sight over the far sic a o 
the ridge without stopping. Slipping off the rope-so et 
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sainlais 1 \va‘; wiviriiiLT. 1 rn-jii noiselessly on in my 
socks, ami jnsi as 1 rearhei] tho ton oj* tin* n«loc which 
In- ha»l crossfd. eanohl sii;ht «»!’ the lip of a horn im- 
nn-tlialelv in fr.'Jit of me. not more than f» y.'U'fls rtll. 1 
ke]»t ahs<.lutely still with the rille to my .shoulder while 
the horn came slowlv nearer jind m-.'ir<-r. 1 hardly 

dared hre:tthe. and at l.-mt it eame so close that il l had 
stretched otit my rille 1 could actu.-dly have touched it, 
hut such w.as the nature ..f the around that nothine' 
else was visihle. At this critical moment a st^^me tinder 
mv foot oavo way and went crashing down a j.recijiice, 
the horn vanishino simultaneously. 1 spraiiLT on to the 
ridoc 1*' f^ee the Ivast o.dlopintr at hreak-neck speed 
down the far si<le. 1 tired without result, anrl he 
vanished rotind a juojeclino rock, llunnino ojt over 
the most awful i^round (with nothiiiLT hut socks on 
my feet I), 1 reached the rock round which he harl 
disajtpeared. and s.aw him l:d*ourinLr tij> an almost per- 
pendicular cliir «tpposlte us, I hit him with the -00- 
yavds siuht uj) ; hut he still went on until a shot from 
the maiiser with the ."OO-y.ards sioht nj) hronehl him 
down just as he reached the .‘;ky-line. When he did 
come down, it was with a lerrihlt! crash : hnt hv •'•real 
•rood hick he was hrouoht to a standstill l.v a tree-root 
which was irrowine in a crevice in the rock before he 
had eone far t-noneh to he mneh flainao(*d. There was 
a irreat chasm between him and us, ami it took .some 
time to reach him : hut wlicii we did we found he wa.s 
a real beauty, with horns of just 50 indies. 

It was (juite early, so while the men were .skinninir 
the dead beast I went on a little way to see if there 
was anything else in view. I did see another good 
inarkhor, but in quite impossible ground, .so after watch- 
ing him for a time on the chance of liis moving, re- 
turned to see about getting the trophy to camp. When 
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I got back to the men I found them sitting round a 
fire laughing and chatting, while one of the Baltis was 
■squatting over the blaze holding a huge hunk of the 
markhor’s flesh in the flame spitted on a stick. The 
whole thing frequently caught fire, but this did not 
seem in any way to matter, and when according to 
his ideas it was sufficiently cooked they fell upon it 
as if they had not tasted food for a week. The smell 
of old markhor at this time of year is sufficient of itself 
to keep one at a fair distance, but when this savoury 
odour is enhanced by that of singed and burnt flesh 
it is absolutely nauseating, and how they could devour 
it as they did was always a mystery to me : there must 
be something radically different in the construction of 
their interior econom)^ 

The few people who do inhabit these wild regions 
are simple to a degree, and their ideas as limited as 
the view to be had from the narrow steep ravines in 
which their homes are generally situated. I had a 
most amusing conversation one day with a villager who 
had accompanied me to the heights above Taleechy. 
We were sitting warming ourselves by a fire in a 
hollow while waiting for Ramzan, who was spying, to 
return, when the following conversation in broken Hin- 
dustani, mixed freely with wmrds from various mountain 
dialects, took place : — 

Villager. “When is his honour going back to his 
own village ? ” 

“ Very soon.” 

“ How far is his honour’s village from here ? ” 

“A good long 'tt'ay — about 10,000 miles.’ 

Gasp of astonishment followed by a prolonged silence, 
and then, “Are there many villages in his honours 

countr}'- ? ” 1 i • 1 . ” 

“ Yes, a good many — some thousands certainly. 
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Another gasp and prolonged silence. The next ques- 
tion was, “Are they all white men in his honour’s 
country ? ” 

“ Yes, all white men.” 

“ Then,” with an air of triumph — for how could this 
be ffot over? — “who cooks his honour’s food?” 

O 

“ A white man,” I said. 

Phew ! This was quite too much for him, and con- 
versation came to an end. He could not imagine a 
white man demeaning himself with menial service when 
at home at his own village ! 

My next and last stalk after a markhor began on the 
8th. Soon after da 3 dight on that morning I was on 
the cliff faces where I had shot the .50-inch head, and 
soon made out a buck with a fine head. We had got 
to within about 500 or 600 j'ards of him, and were 
making a careful examination of the ground which 
still la}' between the herd and us, when all of a sudden 
up went their heads, and they began moving rapidly 
off. I thought there must be something up to account 
for this behaviour, and the cause of it was soon appar- 
ent. Through the telescope I saw a magnificent snow- 
leopard creeping stealthily along after the herd. It 
was a fine sight to see him gliding over the rocks with 
his long fiu'ry tail trailing behind him, while every now 
and then he would pull up and take a look round. I 
would have given a good deal to have got a shot at 
him ; but finding that the markhor were too wide awake 
to be trapped, he soon gave up his chase and dis- 
appeared from sight among a lab}’rinth of boulders. 

For the rest of the day the markhor kept well out of 
harm’s way, and it was not until the next day that they 
gave us a chance of continuing the stalk. We had a 
long spell over the most anfful ground, — ^the cliff faces 
rising above the Boonji plain from Taleechy to Damot 
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are quite the worst anywhere, I believe,— and finally 
came up within shot of the big buck at two o’clock. He 
was walking slowly straight away from us ; but I made up 
my mind that it was a case of now or never, and T fired 
just as lie topped a ridge in front of him. When we 
leached. the place where he had been when I fired there 
was no doubt that he had been hard hit, as evidenced by 
the goiy state of the ground ; but the ground on the 
other side of the ridge fell away sheer down for hundreds 
of feet, and there was not much doubt that he had 
pitched headlong down when he was struck. It was 
a terrible place ; but Hamzan and Shah Beg said that 
they would get him if it was possible, and I started 
down with the Balti who carried my lunch. It was 
fearful work getting down, and we frequently had to 
retrace our steps when confronted by some absolutely in- 
surmountable obstacle to find a more practicable route ; 
but we did at lenq-th reach the Indus safelv, and before 
we had got across were joined by Bamzan and Shah 
Bes: carrvinff the markhor head with them. He had 
luckily lodged on a rock not very far down, and they 
had had comparatively little trouble in securing him. 

It was a fine wild horn, just over 46 inches in length. 
Once across the river I made tracks as hard as I could 
for Boonji, which I reached at seven o’clock, to be wel- 
comed at “ The Pig and Whistle” by Johnson. 

' Thus ended a most successful trip after markhor, the 
monarch facile lyrinceiys of all wild goats. The gipunc 
? he habituates is in every way worthy of him, and there 
is no use whatsoever in thinking of embarking on a 
markhor-hunt if one is not prepared to take one s li e m 
one’s hand and, trusting to a good head and a tenacious 
iiair of feet, to go boldly across ground that often wou 
appear to afiibrd foothold for nothing bigpr than an 
.insect. I have talked with various .people who ha^e 
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slutt inarkljor in thcsi* n-gions, jind one anti all a^n’ce that- 
ihciv is no animal that woultl intlnct* thtnn to ri.sk their 
lives .similar li’ronnti in tin* way that the inarkhor 
(loe.‘J. One fraMitl (tf mine, a .‘iplentlitl climher anti ns 
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Aiimzaft tJiiif Sh^/: />yy. 

hardy an individual as one could meet with anywhere, 
told me that even he, accustomed as he was to the life, 
felt the eftect on his nerves after a succession of days 
spent in pursuit of the markhor ; but then he added. 
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’ “ Who ever would go on to ground of that sort if there 
was not the temptation of a pair of magnificent horns in 
I front of him to ui’ge him on ? ” 

The danger no doubt adds to the attraction of the 
sport, and when in addition to this you take into con- 
sideration the sublime grandeur of the scenery amid 
which it is carried out, the hard healthy life, the nights 
in the open with nothing between oneself and the 
glorious starlit heavens, in some hollow far up in the 
mysterious mountains, where nature speaks and stirs 
one’s soul from slumber, to say nothing of the wild 
excitement which iDulses through one’s being as one 
surmounts one after another the obstacles which 
separate one from the object of one’s pursuit, and 
the keen feeling of exhilaration which sweeps over 
one at a successful shot at the finish of some des- 
perate stalk, I for one have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying that hunting markhor is a pastime 
■which, if not unequalled, is at any rate unsurpassed 
by any other. But then perhaps I am prejudiced. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS IN MID-WINTER. 


Preparations for leaving Boonji — Camp starts — Farewell to Johnson — ^Up 
the Hattoo Pir— Dashkin — Detained at Astor — Strange pets — Fresh 
coolies from Astor — Their rate of hire — Godhai — Chillum Chauki — 
Crossing the Boorzil — Cold — A change for the worse in the weather — 
A hard march — A terrible night — ^The coolies safe — A post-runner 
lost — Snowed up — Off again — Gurai — A. coolie spends a night in the 
snow — ^Across the Raj Diangan — ^From Tragbal to the Woolar Lake — 
Srinagar and civilisation once more — ^Back to India. 


My object in visiting these regions being now achieved, 
I had leisure to consider my position and decide upon 
what was best to be done. I had lately received news 
which, for private reasons, made it expedient that I 
should return to civilisation at an early date ; but a 
journey at this time of year across the huge barriers 
of mountains, whose snow-bound passes loomed in grim 
defiance between me and the outer world beyond, in- 
volved difficulties and hardships so great that I might 
well pause and consider before definitely deciding upon 
undertaking such a venture. 

When after serious consideration I did make up my 
mind to attempt the journey, I found a good deal to 
occupy my attention before starting, in making all the 
arrangements possible, and made all the use of the 
advantages offered by Boonji as a base. Among these 
the presence of a tesildo.li or native official was by no 
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means the least, and I found him most usehil in assist- 
ing me to collect coolies for transport. The ivhole of 
one mormng -was devoted to overhauling the baggn^e 
and dispensing -vdth as much of it as u-as possibre"! ?ov 
I foresav" that one of mv chief diSculties vould be 
likely to arise in connection with transport arrange- 
ments. Winter had set in in earnest, with its usual 
complement of driving snowstorms, biting frosts, and 
crushing avalanches : and vague rumours of the hard- 
ships sneered by those who ventured across the lonely 
passes of the mountains, of frost-bite, and even of the 
death from exhaustion and exposure of certain natives 
who had recently essayed a journey across the moun- 
tains. were afloat and obtrusively prominent whenever 
I broached the subject of transport among the natives. 
Such rumours were doubtless exaggerated with a view 
to increasing the rate of hire : but that they were to 
a certain extent well grounded was obvious when a 
sorry- looking individual approached me to beg for 
alms, and showed me in the place of hands a wretched 
withered stump, the result, he assured me. of fi’ost- 
bite. 

Luckily there was no necessity to take tents, there 
being huts at intervals the whole way: and having 
discarded all impediments of the kind that I had with 
me. m addition to all superfluous ammunition and 
stores, I collected what remained and arranged it into 
very light loads, to And that I should require at the 
lea^ eighteen coolies. This may seem a large 
to take all that one requires when travelling lignj , 
but it must be remembered that though 50 Ib. or 60 ■ 

is an average load for a coolie under ordinary 
tions, he can hardly be expected to carry more t -n 
30 lb. or 40 lb. when wading through f ; 

if you hope to see him at the end of the da\ s ma. 



staht FiioM nniiXJi. 




niul hesidt's food lor lln* whole ])arty, lii(* iiorns re- 
quired lliroe. men, llie rilles jind •;uns two more, l(>av- 
im'' only thirteen for everythiiii^ else, includini; stores, 
hi'ddinLT, and tlie small amount of cam)) furniture 1 
allowed myself. 

When everything was ready |)lcnty (»f coolies were 
found willing to go from lioonji. esjieciallv when the}' 
realised that they were only e.\])ected to accf>mj)anv 
me as far as Astor. a village a few mnrelu*s distant, 
where 1 was to obtain fresh transj»ort. Among them 
were three Kashmiris, who had brought grass ro))e for 
making the sandal usually worn by the sjiortsman in 
the Himalayas, from tlu* fertile valley of Kashmir, 
earlier in the season, and were only too glad of tin* 
o])))ortunity thus ailbrded of returning to tln*ir homes 
by volunteering to accom|)any me and carry loads the 
whole wav. This was satisfactory, and on the 12th 
of January I started them oil* in charge of Ram Per- 
shad — of whose e.xcellence as a camj) servant I cannot 
s])eak ton highly — while I remained to sj)end a last 
evening with my friends of the lioonji bungalow, and 
to enjoy once more, before leaving them behind, the 
many little trifles which go to make life comfortable, — 
well-cooked food, jfleasant com))any, an easy-chair, dry 
clothes, a warm room, and a score of others, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, jierhaps, and accejJted as a matter 
of course in the ordinary routine of everyday life, but 
of sufficient importance to make their absence felt and 
their presence appreciated by any one who may chance 
to have been in the often unpleasant position of having 
to do without them. 

' It was, consequently, the 13th of January when I 
bade farewell to my kind hosts and shook hands for the 
last time with Johnson. Poor fellow, it was but a short 
time after that he met with a violent death, claimed by 
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a fate as pitiless as the grim mountains on which he 
met it, for experienced and intrepid mountaineer though 
he was, he was doomed to lose his life while indulging 
in the sport he loved so well. A leap on to a treacherous 
rock as he hurried down to examine a fallen beast dis- 
lodged it from the mountain-side, causing him to lose his 
balance, and those who lose it here are like to lose it for 
all eternity. With his death all who knew him lost a 
true friend whose memory will ever stay with them to 
keep alive pangs of keenest sorrow at his premature 
demise. 

After leaving the barren sandy valley of the Indus I 
began the ascent of the mountain-chain before me. In 
front Nanga Parbat (26,620 feet) frowned down like a 
giant sentinel on the surrounding country; behind,' as 
far as the eye could see, rose tier upon tier of stupendous 
mountain-peaks, standing out on the eaves of the ” roof 
of the world,” great Haramosh (24,270 feet), Deobunni 
(20,154 feet), and Rakapooshi (25,550 feet). My way 
lay up the valley of the Astor river; but for several 
miles after leaving the junction of the Astor and the 
Indus the winding mountain path zigzagged backwards 
and forwards up the precipitous sides of the Hatto 
Pir till the river appeared but a tiny thread of silver 
below me. 

I was able to ride this first day’s journey along the 
narrow mountain path overhanging sheer precipices of 
many hundred feet, and by evening reached the small 
village of Dashkin, a distance of about thirty miles, and 
caught up the coolies with my baggage, whom I had 
started off the day before. Henceforth it would be a 
case of walking, or rather of wading, through intermin- 
able stretches of deep powdery snow, in which no sign 
of road or pathway would be visible beyond the tracks 
of the hardy post-runners, who for political reasons aie 
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employed in keeping up communication as regularly as 
possible with our distant frontier outposts. 

The morning of the 14th broke cold and stormy, and 
I had not gone far before it came on to snow, great 
masses of cloud rolling down the mountains and ob- 
scuring everything from view with a grey pall of damp 
chilling fog. The village of Astor — the largest village 
in these parts — was only fourteen miles distant, and I 
had no difficult}' in reaching it soon after midday, the 
coolies turning up by evening. All that night and most 
of the next day snow fell with persistent monotony, and 
I was obliged to remain where I was, with no better 
occupation to distract my thoughts from pondering on 
the probable state of the passes ahead than watching 
the great fleecy snowflakes fall softly but with steady 
persistence to earth. 

Still, I was better off than I might have been, for the 
hut here had been for some time in occupation by the 
European engineer in charge of the road to Gilgit, whose 
duties necessitated his living in the district ; and though 
he himself was away at the time, I found the pleasing 
difference that exists between a furnished abode that 
has recently been lived in and an unfurnished one that 
has not, and made the most of such comfort as was to 
be derived from my surroundings. 

I had made myself quite at home, and was sitting 
comfortably in a capacious armchair in front of a cheer- 
ful blaze, when I was startled out of a reverie by a fear- 
ful bang at the door, which promptly opened inwards to 
admit a most unlooked-for form of disturbance in the 
shape of two wild-looking wolves, who tore round the 
room, much to my pertm-bation, in an apparent state of 
fi.’enz}% leaping on to the bed and knocking over the 
furniture, till reduced to a more tranquil state by the 
appearance in the door- way of an individual who per- 

p 
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formed the offices of cook, and was left in charge 
when his master was awa}-. He apologised for having 
neglected to tie up his charges, and expressed a hope 
that I had been in no wav inconvenienced bv their 
somewhat unceremonious entiy, assuring me at the 
same time that the}* were perfectlv quiet and gentle- 
manly behaved creatures. The description stmck me 
as being just a little tame, especially when a short time 
afterwards I observed the rabid and unfeeling way in 
which they tore up and devom^ed certain portions of 
raw meat which constituted their dailv feed, and won- 

v * 

dered if the dav might not come when thev might so 

far forget themselves as to tear up in like manner things 

other than thev were meant to. Trulv solitude induces 
« •> 

one to make strange companions, but I felt that I would 
put up with a long spell of solitude before I took to 
wolves as household pets. Dogs are excellent com- 
pany ; cats, and even bears, one might become much 
attached to ; but wolves ! WeU, there is no account- 
ing for tastes. 

O 

The 16 th showed an improvement, and in the morn- 
ing the headman of the district, who had been warned 
of my probable arrival from Boonji, came roimd and 
informed me that he had collected coolies who would 
accompany me as far as Gk>orais, the next village of 
anv appreciable size, and assured me that he had picked 
his men and chosen as strong and hardy a lot as was 
available. This I had made a great point of, as carrv- 
ing loads over snow, especially at great altitudes, is 
very far fr’om child's play: and though life in this 
pai’t- of the world may be cheap (as one might be led 
to suppose fr'om the tale of the old womans fond re- 
lations, who after due deliberation approached the un- 
fortunate sportsman who had accidentally 
and gravely informed him that they were decided at- 
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lier value wis *1 annas 1 — so at least runs the story), 
yet 1 had no wish to have any one’s death on my 
hands, if hy any reasonahle ju'ecaiition I could pos- 
sibly avoid it. 

When 1 had seen the men and started them loading 
u]). 1 dismissed the coolies from l^oonji — Baltis for the 
most part from the borders of Baltistan — and prepared 
to start on the next march. 1 left the matter of jiay 
to be decided liy the fvsjltht/i of Astor, who projjosed 
to the men before they .started that they .should re- 
ceive G annas — ecpiivalent to Gd. — j)cr man for the first 
march, which was an easy one, and double that sum 
for the succeeding marches, an arran*rement which thev 
willingly agreed t(». I'ln; ordinary pay for an average 
day’s march in most parts of the Himalayas is 4 annas 
(4d.) per coolie; but in the Gilgit agency, which is 
barren and destitute to a <legree, food is a serious con- 
sideration, and G annas a-day is the recognised tarifi’ 
2 annas of which is deducted if the hirer su]>plies his 
men with food. This he is ]>ractically bound to do, 
as when away from his home in these barren districts 
there is no place where the native can obtain it for 
himself, and an order has to be procured from the polit- 
ical agent at Gilgit for permission to buy flour from 
the various Government storehouses which are kejjt at 
intervals along the road through the agency, and which 
are supplied by a continual transport service through 
the short summer when the passes are open, from the 
abundant crops of the Kashmir valley. The necessitj’- 
of preventing the stores from being depleted is obvious, 
and is one of the chief reasons whj’’ the country is 
closed to travellers and sportsmen, who are bound to 
have with them a considerable following of servants 
and coolies, all of whom require to be fed. 

At the end of the day’s march we halted at a hut 
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knowTi as Godhai, about sixteen miles distant, and liere 
spent the night. The height of Astor, ^rhich I Iiacl 
left in the morning, is about 7800 feet, or a rise of. 
roughly speaking, 4000 feet from the Indus, where I 
had left it, and in front loomed the dreaded Boorzil 
Pass, with an ascent of close on another 6000 feet. 
From autumn well on into June this pass is closed 
by snow, and the storms that sweep down on it during 
the winter carry all before them with an overwhelininir 
ftiry. 


The next morning, as no snow was actually filling, 
we continued our march ; but the mountains all round 
were lost in mist, and the appearance of the sky was 
far from promising. As we went on along a gradual 
ascent the snow under foot became deeper, till by the 
time we reached ChiUum Chauki, the hut near the foot 
of the Boorzil Pass, and om’ shelter for the night, it 
lay with an average depth of several feet. The di.s- 
tance of the march was supposed to be about .sixteen 
mdes, and I reached the hut about three o’clock ; l)ut 
hour after hour went by with no sign of any cooIii’S 


with the baggage. At 7.30 Ram Pershad turned up. 
savincr that the coolies made verv slow proffi*e.':s thmuLdi 
the snow, and were still a long way off, which was any- 
thing but comforting, as it was intensely c^ld and w*' 
had no food. About 10.30 a coolie, who had cornf- on 
ahead of the rest, arrived with a portion of a arnl 
some eggs, and Ram Pershad having nianng*/d, <»n!y 
a child of the desert knows how, to cook tlieni witii^'Ut 
apparatus of any kind, I dined .' Soon after fUie nr tv..> 
more coolies struggled in, and at 11.15 a man witii n.j. 
bedding. I was "not very long in getting into It, 
immediatelv fell asleep, "The rest of the cooli**s amvr.i 
about midnight. The cold during t}»e nigiit was -v. -v-. 
and all the more felt owing to its being v.-ry damj/ ar; . 
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raw, the thermometer registering 26° of frost in an 
atmosphere that was heavy with cloud and fog. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 1 8th I saw 
my coolies oft’, after dividing up the baggage so as to 
give every man a very light load, and then set oft’ 
myself. As the sun rose in the heavens the clouds 
and log dispersed, and before long we found ourselves 
tramping along over a huge stretch of dazzling white- 
ness, with lofty snow-bound ])eaks on either side of us, 
under an absolutely cloudless sky. By ten o’clock we 
reached the post-runner’s hut of Sirdar Khoti, at the 
foot of the pass, and rested a few minutes before start- 



coolies marching through snow. 


ing on the final ascent. As we left this small sign of 
human habitation behind us, and became lost in vast 
wastes of the wildest desolation, the dead silence, 
broken only b}' the laboured breathing of m3^self and 
followers as we slowl^^ forced our waj’^ through the 
deep diy snow, combined with the utter absence of life, 
filled one with a feeling akin to awe, and forced upon 
one the smallness and impotence of man amid the 
stupendous monuments of nature. 

In spite of the sun the cold w’^as intense, and every 
short halt proved how necessary were all the pre- 
cautions we had takerr against frost-bite. Between 
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one and two o’clock we reached the summit of the pass, 
and were all glad enough for a short rest in the unin- 
habited hut which stands upon the top. We could not 
afford to waste much time, however, for five miles still 
lay between us and the nearest post-runner’s hut, and 
after a short breathing-space we began the descent, 
another two and a half hours’ scrambling, falling, and 



Hut on the summit of the /ioorztl. 


sliding bringing us to the post - runner’s hul. Heorz.l 

The relief on getting into the shade of « 
the fierce glare of the sun on the snow ' V 
immense: but the cold was 

of a huge wood-fire my thei-mometer i-apidl.v sank _ ^ 
Fahr. on the window-sill, the temperatme in^ 

itself being only a f"'’ ‘ f. 

sank behind the mountains, and th. , 

twinkle and shine -t'' im 

scene was one which could not fad 1 




rrmi's of 


i3l 


j»n»s:iic of mortals. In tlt«* <lrv ran-lird air ovorvlliiiiLr 
sto(i(l (uit with wondorfn] sliarpncs'^ «»r ontliiu*. and as 
tlio ixroat orh <»f tho full moon roso rlcar and statoly, 
shi* sei'incd to look down in apjiroval npon tin* cold 
frost - hound earth henoath h«*r. The thonnometor 
dn'jijifd rapiillv to zero, hut never registered more 
than III!’' tlurini; tiu* niiiht. thoui^h the r<*ld was 
]>rohahlv much p'eater lawond the radius of the h\ioe 
tire which 1 k<'pt up. ami in the niornimr when I 
started :emin :it nine o’clock it was still freeziiiLT • 
1 exj)erienced many trivial annoyances, hoth on this 
and on •ither cu'casions during’ the march, owino’ to 
the hiw temj)t‘r;iture in the interior I'f the huts : for 
evervthinLT eajiahle of freezinir dirl si>. and ohstinatelv 
refused to la* thawed. For .several «lays 1 was unahle 
t<» write in JinythinjLT hut pencil, for my ink. thonoh the 
hottle was (piite iull, was reduc«*d to .a state of solidity, 
in which state it remained till I reached a warmer 
clime. It w.as ;ds(» .anniwintx to find, on taking up 
the milk - juo at breakfast, that it was covered witli 
ice. which had to he melted whenever one wished to 
pour out .some milk, for it had only to stand on the 
table for a few .seconds to he reduced to the .state of 
a solid atxaiti. 

We were blessed with unotht*r fme day, and the 
march of ftairteen miles to the ne.\t hut ])a.ssed oft’ 
uneventfully except for a fright we got shortly before 
the end of the day’s march. We were walking across 
a steep snow-slide, cutting steps as we went, when 
there was a sudden sharp sound, resembling the noise 
made by ice cracking, only very much louder, and the 
Kashmiris with one accord took to their legs and 
fled. It was nothing much after all, but served to 
show how easily an avalanche may be started. For 
some reason or other the top layer of snow on the 
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Steep snow-slide in front of us had given way, and a 
few cartloads had crashed down, leaving a ploughed-up 
])atch in the otherwise unbroken surface. All the 
coolies got in in good time, and I began to congratulate 
myself on the successful way in which I was getting 
over my arduous journey; but the smooth course of 
events was destined to come to an abrupt termination, 
and before many hours were over the difficulties and 
hardships of the undertaking were brought home to me 
in a veiy realistic manner. 

With a suddenness characteristic of the elements in 
these jjarts, the Avliole aspect of the heavens changed 
in an incredibly short time ; and during the night 
the wind, which for the last two days had been con- 
spicuous by its absence, blew a perfect hurricane. With 
the advent of dawn it died away, but had done its 
Avork ; for in place of the clear blue sky, dense masses 
of ugly cloud rolled ominously over all the surrounding 
scene, and by the time AA’-e started at 9 a.m. snow was 
falling steadily, and so thickly that it was impossible to 
see more than a few yards in any direction. Under 
the circumstances, I strongly urged the advisability of 
staying Avhere Ave Avere ; but my guide maintained that 
we could reach the next hut, a distance of twelve miles, 
and concluding that he must know best, I gave way. 
Accompanied by him and another Kashmiri, I led the 
way, followed by the coolies with the baggage. The 
snoAV, which was every minute becoming deeper, was 
dry and powdery, and the going consequently most 
arduous. It is no doubt a very sound rule never to 
part from one’s baggage, and before very long I had 
reason and leisure to ponder on the excellence of such a 
practice; but the coolies made wretchedly slow pro- 
gress, and in a rash moment, and under pressure of a 
strong temptation to reach shelter and get out of the 
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swirlinu:, Mindin': snow as soon as possiblo, 1 loft tliLMii 
with an oscorl of a couple of local men to hrino- them 
along, and pre.ssed on with the two Kashmiris. 

C)n we went, silent and lahonring, all onr energy 
concentrated in Ljottinir one foot in front of the other, 
while the snow hdl softly and care.'^.singlv to earth, 
shrouding everything in a thick white pall, till, for all 
I knew, we migdit have been gming’ forwards, or back- 
wards. or even round in a circle, l^’m* ffuir lon«r hours 
we forced our way onw.ards without a halt, exce])t for 
an occasional stop to gi‘t <mr breath, till at last 1 in- 
sisted on a .short rest to refre.sh ourselves with the cold 
food we had with us. Half an hour 1 allowed for this, 
and then on again. Slowly we Ibrced our way through 
the deep treacherous snow, coming every now and then 
across avalanches newly fallen, which caused us to re- 
double our vigilance on dangerous jdaces ; while in 
striking illustration of that curious penchant which 
the brain seems to have in times of great physical e.x- 
ertion for asserting itself by a di.sj)lay of superabund- 
ant energy in calling to mind and keeping sight of 
odd trifles, 1 found myself mechanically repeating 
with distracting persistence a fragment of a long- 
forgotten le.s.son from .school-day times, Quod lains 
mundi nehuhv imdusquc Jiqntcv vrr/ct, the appropri- 
ateness oi which in no way compensated for the ex- 
asperating way in which it kept running through my 
head and refused to be banished. 

At last, just as dark was falling, we staggered into 
the bare hut that was to afford us shelter for the night. 
Luckily we found a supply of firewood, and after some 
trouble, owing to the dampness of the wood and the 
want of draught up the chimne}’’, I induced a fire to 
burn. This, however, proved to be a new source of 
discomfort, as the chimney absolutel}’’ refused to admit 
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of anj- smoke going up it, and in a verj* short time 
the room was filled with the choking pungent smoke 
peculiar to damp wood -fires. After this the only 
conditions on which I was able to have a fire were 
the window and door wide open, and even then it was 
hardly bearable. Outside a gale had sprung up, and 
with the snow, which never ceased falling, created a 
veritable blizzard. About 2 feet of fresh snow* had 
fallen since morning, and the night promised to 
double it. 

Having ransacked the hut, I found the furniture to 
consist of a couple of wooden chairs, a wooden table, 

and an old kerosene-oil tin. I luckHv had some tea in 

•/ 

my pocket, which I speedily turned to account by boil- 
ing it in the oil-tin (!), after having fii-st reduced some 
snow to w*ater, and, in spite of the flavour of smoke 
and oil, found it most comforting. 

Niffht settled dowm with a darkness that could 

O 

almost be felt, and as the hours passed by, and none 
of the coolies turned up, a terrible and sickening fear 
laid hold of me and refused to be shaken oft ; for well 
I knew the danger of the silent merciless avalaziche. 
Only a few days before a European telegiuph-signaller, 
accompanied by a party of seven or eight natives, wiio 
had been up to repair the telegraph line, which 
suffering from one of the chronic winter interruptions 
to which it is liable, had been swept away without a 
warning, on a portion of the very ground whicii I ha( 
so lately traversed. An exclamation, a sudden ci \ , a 
blinding flash of dazzling whiteness, as the inouru.-n'- 
side gave way, sweeping down upon its victims. 
silent, inexorable, — and all was over. A smi: » uj j 
viduai a little apart from the rest, after betng ' 
to the head on the extreme edge of the avalanc i*-. ‘•' 
spared to tell the harrow'ing tale. 



A TEUUlllU: XKiJIT. 23.*. 

T!u‘ four of'diuilli is horn in u.s. .'ind he wlio can lion- 
e.stlv sav that lie fenr.s nol dealli is more than Ininian ; 
y«‘t to look death in the face, when circnnistanccs force 
it hefore our vision, is to he moved hy somcthini^ he- 
side.s our natural feeliims of terror. In the reali.sation 
of the nearne.ss <if the ani;cl of death, the distorted 
jiiclure of life we are .“^o accustomed to .‘jee hv the light 
of our dailv lives is suddenlv .straifrlitemal ; the ‘greater 
issues at st;ike a.ssume tlu*ir true prfijmrtion, and the 
trivialities to which we are wont to attach .so much 
import.'ince as {nn ofien to fill up the whole of the 
picture, for once fall h.ack into projier focus, and we 
.sec things ;is they are. I well rememher, and hope I 
.sh.'dl never forg(‘t, the feelings with which I was filled 
as I stood on the jiloughed-up ma.ss of snow from which 
had hut lately heen dug the hodie.s of the victims of 
the avalanche, and in that moment knew that it was 
in greater hands than man’s that the threads of our 
lives are held, and that, were our fate to he the .same 
as that which had .so lately overtaken others on this 
very sjiot, or were we to be guided safely to the end 
of our journey, an omniscient Providence ordereth all 
things for the best. 

Yet as darkness, which .seemed tangible, settled 
down upon the earth and cut me olV from my men still 
hattling with the elements, and still, for aught I knew, 
far from shelter, fear for them, fir greater than any I 
had ever felt for myself, took hold of me, and, fight 
against it as I would, overwhelmed me with an anxiety 
that made the night the most terrible I have ever 
spent. By 10 P.5i. I gave up all hope of seeing them, 
at an}' rate before morning, and took counsel with my- 
self as to the best way of whiling away the weary 
hours till daylight. There was little enough choice 
when I came to consider it. Here I was in a cheerless 
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hut, with no food or blankets, damp steamy clothes, 
and in darkness except for the fitful flame of the 
smoky fire. I lay down on the hard wooden floor in 
front of the fire, and, in spite of physical discomfort 
and anxiety, worn out as I was by the toil of the da}", 
dropped off every now and then into a troubled sleep. 

Slowly the long winter night wore on, and Avhen day- 
light at length began to make the darkness visible, it 
was only to show that the snow was falling with the 
same persistent monotony. I was stiff and cramped 
after the long night in wet clothes on the hard uuoden 
floor, my eyes aching and bloodshot, and my voice 
hoarse from the stifling pungent smoke ; and with a 
hungry wolfish look, if my expression in any way corre- 
sponded to my feelings. I told one of the Kashmiris u- 
must get to a village a short distance off and proem e 
food at all costs, and also try and collect men to form a 
search-party, though T doubted his being able to do tins 
while the storm raged. He went off, and I did not see 

him again for many hours; but imagine my joy when, 

O - . 1 n Klnnl.' cnnolv 

a 



on 

slowly, got uea-rci , 

finally into a straggling line of , 

looking men— a portion of my coolies ^ I'cn « 
reached me, and I had some food, which I m.- 
in need of, I heard their tale. They had str.igi! <« ; | 
well into the night, when, utterly rahausted .im 
out, they had reached a small vill.age, where 
got shelter. Three of them had bee, 
avalanche, but had been mercifully 

and these latter did not turn up ' ,,, i,,„| 

A little farther back on the track | 

just come-though this I did not learn till latei, 
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the terrors of the niounlnins were hchind me — a post- 
runner met Ihs fate, lost in tlie heart of tlie ^reat lonely 
mountains, a single unit in the vast sea of hnmanity, 
who would, when the mail did not turn up, form the 
subject of an ofhcial document, in wliich he would be 
described as “ Missing.” 

For three more days and nights the storm raged 
with unabated violence, while 1 was a prisoner in the 
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wretched cheerless hut, unable to have even a fire, ex- 
cept for a few minutes at a time, when 1113 * feet and 
hands became so numb Avith cold as to be unbearable. 

At last, on the 24th, the mist rolled up like a curtain, 
revealing once more the surrounding objects ; the storm- 
clouds parted, and the sun peeped through, cheering us 
once moi-e Avith the warmth of his raj’^s. I took the pre- 
caution of remaining AAdiere I was for the day, as my 
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^uid© warned iii6 that the first day of bright suu after a 
storm Avas the most dangerous, as then the newly fallen 
snoAv came down in great aA^alanches from the precipit- 
ous cliffs, and woe betide the man Avho is causfht by one 
of these. 

On the 25th I started before daylight, in the hope of 
getting to the end of the day’s march early, in case the 
sun should come out hot during the day and cause the 
snow to come down the precipitous sides of the valley 
through AA^hich my route lay. The going Avas fearful, 
for Ave sank deep at every step, and as the day dawned, 
the sky, AAdiich had been clear, became overcast, and at 
midday snow began to fall. After going about ten 
miles, our way led us uphill again, towards the foot of 
the pass known as the Raj Diangan, and I have seldom 
experienced more unpleasant ground to get over than I 
did for the next few miles. It seemed we were walking 
OA’-er a Avater-channel filled Avith great boulders, though, 
owing to the depth of the snow, we appeared to be walk- 
ing on level ground, till, Avith a sudden shock, one found 
oneself in a hole between the rocks, concealed by the 
treacherous snow. This continued for several miles, 
and by the time I reached the hut at Gurai, a distance 
of fifteen miles in all, which had taken us from before 
daylight until late in the afternoon, I was absolutely 
exhausted. A feAv days before, during the recent storm, 
an avalanche had come down close to the hut, burying 
a small stream, the water-supply of the place, and I 
found a Avell many feet deep in the snow just completed 
by the post-runners. 

As darkness came down with no diminution of the 
snowstorm, and no coolies turned up, I looked forward 
to another night such as I had spent on the 20th, and 
had settled down on the floor and was half-asleep, when 
I was roused by shouts outside, and in a few minutes a 
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coolio burst into tin? but. ]T(* told lue tliat the rest 
bad been unable to reach me, but were safe iu a small 
village a coujde of miles otV. 11 <; himself and oue other 
had strugi;led ou with food aud blankets, but liis com- 
panion had i,dveu up, aud he had lost him iu the dark. 
This news was so far satisfactory iu that I knew that 
the coolies, all excejitiuir one, were .‘safe; aud, fortified 
with the cold food aud blankets which the man had 
brouirht, I managed to ]v.\.ss a better night than might 
have been expected. 

With day snow ceased falling, aud as I was gazing 
anxiously over the huge undulating snow-fields, a .sorry 
spectacle met my eye. Slowly and with halting step a 
gaunt figure, with a jiinched and starved aj>pearance, 
approached us. On his reaching us I noticed something 
which made me put out my hand and feel him. His 
clothes were hard and stiff as boards. The men stood 
staring and uttering exclamations in an idiotic, imbecile 
sort of way, till 1 made them understand that the man 
Avas at once to be thawed, when they set to work with a 
will, ])onnnelling and inibbing him till the wretched in- 
dividual cried out in pain. It was the coolie who had 
started with the man who had brought me food and 
blankets the night before. How he had lived through 
the night I cannot imagine, for sure enough he had 
spent it in the snow, and his escape to tell the tale 
seemed almost a miracle. 

Shortl}’^ afterwards the remainder of the coolies ar- 
rived, and after a few minutes for them to rest, we 
started on the ascent of the Eiij Diangan. I took the 
precaution, after recent experiences, of bringing a couple 
of strong men along with me, carrying food and blankets; 
for I feared that the coolies, who seemed exhausted, 
might not reach the hut at Tragbal by night. The day 
was fine, and in spite of the severe labour of scaling the 
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pass through the deep snow, the spirits of all were* 
higher than they had been for manj days ; for we were 
Tvithin vie\r of the end of our hardships, and the daiicfer 
to ‘which we had been daily exposed, of being swejit 
awaj^ silently and -without -warning by the deadly aval- 
anche, would be over on our arrival at the summit of tiie 


pass. Hour after hour I forced m-^*self to go on. till I 
felt as if I must smk down and rest in the soft enticing 
snow ; but the danger was too great, and I at length 
reached the log-hut over the summit of the pass just as 
night was falling. Most of the coolies got in at different 
hours of the night ; but a few remained in a post- 
runner's shanty, a few miles back, till next day. 

As I left Tragbal on the 27th, and saw the huge 
expanse of the vale of Kashmir spread out like a ina]) 
beneath me, and knew that I had at length reached tin* 
edge of the great mountain-chain across which I had 
been marching, I was filled with a feeling of profound 
relief and thankfulness. 

A few miles straisrht down the mountain-side, througli 
deep snow and over slippery patches of ice, and I found 

mvself on the banks of the Woolar Lake, wh«'i».’ «'i 

•/ - 

doonga. was awaiting me ; and a fev' hours later, my 
servants and baggage having been got on board, v. 
started for Srinagar, Two and a half days’ j)addlinL'- 
through the Woolar Lake and up the river .l»-huii 
brought us to the capital and civilisation, and m\ 
journey across the Himalayas was at an end. 
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been waslied away, — and had to be extricated b}' a 
team of bullocks, I once more reached Kawal Pindi 
at eleven o’clock on the night of February the 16th, 
a year all but a few days since 1 had started from 
the same place on my journey into the heart of the 
Himalayas. 


[A Table 
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A TABLE OF THE DIFFERE^*T AN’I3L\LS SHOT. 


3rarkhor (Astor) 

Capra megacero? 

3rar khor 


ilarkhor (K^hmir) 

Capra megaceroe 

Mar kbor 


Ibex 

Capra sibirica 

/Kail (Krisbniiri'' 
\Skin (Balti) 

hl.i . PM”, i V. C\-} . 

) • - 

Sno^-bear 

Ursns isabellinn? 

LTd Bhrda 

6' ir. ,v tf. 

Oris ammon 

Ovis Hod^oni 

Xy.ifi 

Orv'. 17- ■ ia ..ir f. 

Wolf 

Canis laniger 

Slionko 

4'n7:a:!;: z f;! 

Oorial 

Ovis vignei 

Sb.arjioo 

27 2''’ 

Barbel 

Ovis nabnr.i 

Xa!>o> 

24'. 

Tibetan antelope 

Pantholops Ho<.lgsoai 

Ilaran 

.-O 

Tibetan gazelle 

Gazella picticandata 

Gor. 

V2-, ir;’." 

Barasingb 

Cerms kasnmerianns 

Hasgol. 



The total number of animals shot during tlie e.vjx-diii";! 
was 36. In the above table are enumerated tiie diti’iT- 
ent varieties of sfame shot, tofrother with their C'’>nnin':: 
names, scientific names, local names, and tlie In'm ini'a':- 
urements of the best specimens. I have IcejU t'> < )vi- 
amraon as the common name for the On.< in 

spite of its being in reality incorrect, as I find that thi^ 
Tibetan sheep is generally known to .‘Sportsmen by thi-* 
name. 
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JOJNIXC; COIJN'I'MIKS 
LDSHAV\S JiOU'J'E. 



i^Airr 11 . 

FROM SIMLA TO LOXDO.X BY LAXD 

JV.f .vf.*<nKi. s!sr.\N*. 

.\Nii thj: < asi*i.\n 


Hill jiio tlioti jmi»t l»<Mr Jifiic*', iu»t ►••inl with them, 

Ihit c.im’ iiu' W'ith thc<" t<> S< i*>t.iii, 

AikI j>l.nci- iiu" <111 a h<-<l, .iti>l inotirit for iii<-. 

Tlioti mill th<' MioW'h.niri-il Znl. .nml nil thy frirmN. 

Ami thou must lay iiu' in that lovi-ly t-arth, 

Aiiil hi-aj> .a etately 1110111111 .ahovo iny Ikiiics, 

Ami plant .a far-n-oii pillar fiver all ; 

That eo the pai-'iu;; horM'inaii on tin- wa--te 
May hee my tomh .a f:riMl w.ay oil' ami <-ry : 

‘.'^ohrali, the mi|.'hty Uu^tutl^^ enn, lies here. 

Whom his pval father <li<l in ipioranee kill !' 

Ami I he not forgotten in my gr.ave." 

—.Matthew AunoMi, Tht iHnth of.SoIinib. 




CHAPTER L 


A GLIMPSE AT THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


Unrest — Selection of route — Leave Simla — Dein. Ishmail Julian — Tank — 
A narrow escape — Murtaza — Kashmir Kar — ^Trans-Indus markhor — 
Return to Dera Ishmail Khan — Mahsticl marauders — Mooltan — 
Journey to Quetta — Preparations for a long journey — Baloochis 
engaged as escort— Theorj* of a double camp — Trouble in getting 
a pony — Camped on Takatoo — Agi'icultural possibilities of the 
country — A Pathan’s idea of a tasty meal — My caravan makes, 
a start. 


Something over seven months had elapsed since my 
return to India from the fascinating dominions of his 
Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, the greater part 
of which time I had spent at Simla as a member of the 
Yiceroj’^’s personal staft’ ; and though I had at different 
times come in for sport in a variety of forms, — including 
pig-sticking, black-buck-shooting, and a week after tiger 
in the low-lying jungles of the Terai, all most enjoyable 
as long as the}’- lasted, — ^yet the spirit of unrest awoke 
ere long within me, excited to a pitch of feverish activ- 
ity by the terrible monotony of life at a hiU station, 
and became so peremptory in its importunities as to 
give me no peace till the maps were out . and I was 
searching their pages in an endeavour to find some 
district which would satisfy the craving which pervaded 
me for the unhampered freedom of the desert. There 
were various reasons which made it expedient that 
England should be the goal at the end of the journey, 
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which somewhat narrowed the choice for selection. The 
journey home vid J apan and America in no way met 
the requirements of the case ; a sea voyage across the 
Arabian Sea and up the Persian Gulf to Busra, whence 
up the Tigris and through Asia Minor to the cpast 
at Alexandretta, was more of the nature required, but 
rather short ; a journey across the Pamirs to the 
Russian railway in Central Asia was hackneyed, to saj’’ 
nothing of the improbability of carrying it through 
successfully in winter. But beyond all these there 
remained still one possible route, which promised to 
fulfil all the requirements, and which I at once fixed 
upon as being the very thing I wanted. For some 
' time past attention had been directed to a new trade- 
route, which, starting from Quetta, crossed over the 
, little-known tracts of Baloochistan to a country on the 
) conJfines of Persia and Afghanistan, known as Sistan. 
Thence it would be possible to travel up thiuugh 
Eastern Persia to Meshed, far famed as the last 
resting-place of Iman Reza, one of the most noted 
of all the followers of the Prophet, from which place, 
armed with the necessary passports, it would be easy 
to reach the Russian military railway in Transcaspia. 
This once determined on, there was nothing to hinder 
me sitting down to make arrangements with all speed, 
a task to which I willingly devoted my attention, and 
preliminaries having been settled, I packed mj'’ trunks 
and made ready for a start. 

The climate at Simla was perfect : the long dreai}’’ 
rains were over, and autumn, grandest season of tie 
whole year, had set in, with its cloudless skies an 
crisp invigorating air, so that, now that the houi o 
departure was actually at hand, it was with feelings o 
expectation mingled with regret that I climbed into m} 
tonga soon after midday on October the 15th, 190 , o 
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1)L‘ truiullt'd down the hill to the stiifly dusty jilains 
below. 

At Kalka I was luckv ennuixh to find a railway 
carriaiTO to pass the iiiirlit in. an improvement on the 
cdiiice under whose nuif it had been my fortune, or 
rather misfortune, to s])end a nii^ht on a former ocea- 
•sion. which irloried, as far as I nancmber, in the 
desipiation of hotel : and in the early hours of the 
mornint!:, havinii been attached to the daily train, ] 
steamed out of the station on my journey west. 

In order to irivt* my heayy baui^airc — such as tents, 
camj) furniture, stores. «.^c. — time to roach Quetta. 1 
left the main lim* at Slier Shah junction with a view 
to visilinir certain jiarts of the north-we.st frontier, and 
after a journey of thirty-three hours by tr.iin, with the 
u.sual complement of discomforts cau.sed by heat, dttst, 
prolonged waits, and night changes, reached Dorya- 
khan, whence 1 jiroceeded by road to the town of 
k)era l.‘<hmail Khan. The road over which I drove is 
merely a temjiorary way, varying in distance and direc- 
tion every year, accordimr to the vairaries of the Indus. 
This year it was jiractieally direct, the distance being 
from fourteen to Hfteen miles, and consisted of a track 
of dry grass and rushes laid over what was probably 
at one time or another river-bed, till about five miles 
from the town, where it reached the Indus, which it 
crossed by a bridge of boats. 

Dera Ishmail Khan gives one the impression of a 
kahki town in a kahki desert, with a few trees 
scattered about bj- the thoughtful hand of man, and 
must be an intensely dreary place to have to live 
in — an estimate which its pseudonym of Dreary Dismal 
leads me to suppose is held by others also. I was put 
up and hospitably entertained by Mr W. Merk, com- 
missioner of Derajat, who was on his way to Tank, 
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a small village on the frontier, whither I myself was 
bound, and the following afternoon we started oft’ 
together. 

Our road lay .over a huge plain of desert land, and 
for forty interminable miles we were shaken and jolted 
along in a tonga of distinctly inferior build. There 
was very little sign of life on the waj^’ ; an occasional 
caravan of camels, and here and there a family of 
Gilzais, who had come down from the mountains for 
the winter, and pitched their black tents wherever 
water was to be found. At Tank I spent the night in 
a P.W.D. bungalow, where I narrowly escaped having 
an effectual stop j)ut to my wanderings. Just before 
going to bed I had occasion to step outside, and fool- 
ishly left my room barefoot and without a light. On 
my return I was attracted by a peculiar rustling at 
my feet, as of something creeping stealthily along the 
ground, and startled by the uncanny sound, and by 
a sudden instinctive feeling of the near presence of 
some noisome creature, I sprang hurriedly aside and 
got hold of a light. Prompt investigation showed a 
large krait stretched across the doorway) A krait 
bite is certain death, and the nature of my escape was 
forcibly brought home to me when Merk, who had 
come in to see what the disturbance was about, pleas- 
antly remarked that he would of course have cut off 
my leg with pleasure, though my chance of survival 
even in spite of such drastic measures (or perhaps be- 
cause of them 1) would have been practically nil. Thi.s 
particular krait got killed instead of dealing death 
himself, and when stretched out must have measured 
from 2^ to 3 feet. 

Merk having business in connection with an impenc - 
ing blockade of the Mahsud tribe, who had been in- 
dulging in their favourite pastime of pillage, muidei, 
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niul 1»*"1 to :ui umvarrantaUlffXtont. rmiaiiaMl at lank, 
when* 1 U'li him <»n the lOtli ami nmharkcd on a drive 
of t went V miles to Mnrtaza. a mud fort at tin* OxU oj 
tin* Suleiman mountains, at tin* j)oint at which the 
rhunnl Pass d«‘hottches on to tlie pl ain, held hy a coin- 
])anv <*f native h(»r<ler j»olii*e. All day huio a hot jlry 
wind blew «»ver lla* desert, ereatini; a saml-storm »>r 
the m«'si diseustit»o descriptioji. which covered us with 
a shroml of line iiem'tratini; snml. ami ehokcd and al- 
most hlimled us. 

1 spent the niirht at Murtaza. in the comfort derived 
from the sense of seeurity atVorded hy a loaded mauser 
under mv jiillow and a .‘^ejiov with ti.xed bayonet in 
the veraudalt. The only transport 1 fo\iml available 
bevftml this consisted of bullocks,— for hen* the road 
came to an end, and no cjuuels wen- at hand. — so oot. 
IhcMu loa<led ami started oil* beft>re davliohl on the 
morninir <*f Saturday the ‘JOth. For mvself 1 o<>t a 
border ])olice jtony. with a very small and Jinticjuated 
military sa<ldle. and another f«*r my cook, and at 7 
A.M. we started oil* with atj escort of bonier ])idiee. 
Thus we entered the mountains, a wilderness of stone 
and rahhle. with here and- there htjoe piles of con- 
glomerate. risino up in fantastic .shapes like giant 
towens and fortresse.s. Twelve miles on we reached a 
mud fort, — Xeilly Kutch, — another possession of the 
border police, and here I overtook mv transport, for 
bullock.s go very veiy slowly ! 

A mile or two beyond Keilly Kutch all track ceased, 
and we were making our own tracks from there up the 
dry bed of a river, where the going was bad as only 
dry river-beds can be. We pushed steadily on, and 
at 3 p.M. I asked one of my escort how far we were 
from Kashmir Kar ? Quite close, he said. Four o’clock 
came and with it a heavy thunderstorm ; but no signs 
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of our destination. I got my . pony into a canter, for 
the going had become somewhat better ; but it was 
another hour’s hard riding before we sighted a small 
mud fort on the shoulder of a hill, and realised that we 
had at last reached Kashmir Kar, a quaint little mud 
fort, like all the others I had seen, biiilt square, and 
■with a small room in one angle with fireplace, table, 
and chair. 


The bullocks did not turn up, and I saw every pros- 
pect of a night in my clothes and no dinner. I re- 
flected, however, that it would not be for the first 
time, and probably not the last, and set about making 
the best of things. As it turned out, it might have 
been a great deal worse than it was, as a charpoi 
(native bedstead) was produced, and an ancient fowl, 
said to be running about the fort somewhere, was aftei 
some difficulty found and caught, and I dined quite 
regally off her and atta chaiypaties. 

The next few days I intended spending in search ot 
the straight-horned markhor, and interviewed the jem- 
adar of the fort. He could not talk much Hindustani, 
Pushtoo being his language, but the munsbi in supreme 
command spoke excellent Hindustani and acted as in- 
terpreter. This particular fort is occupied by levies ot 
the Miani and Sherani tribes, about twenty all o c . 
They are curious wild-looking fellows,^ with no pa 
ticular uniform, hut armed with Snider rifles. 

The jemadar volunteered to act as shikane, an g 
great hopes of sport. Aocorfingly on Mond V the ^ 
my baggage having turned up on Sunday I y 

MiTIi s&e. with'three other -dividua s » -rts s 

an escort, started in the early hours “f 
search the neighbouring mountams for g ^ 

climbing for three or four hou^ ^/^Xi at one of 
denly upon two black bears. g 
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tlioni. liut lli(tui:li 1 kiuickoil liim ovit h»‘ jjoi u]i again 
ainl inanagod to oscapp. Aknut Iavo o'clock wc made 
(Mil. soim* marklior of the trans- Indus varioty, and 
lhroui;l> inv irlassps 1 made out one with a lino Iicafl. 

Unfortunatolv tln-v wore vorv restless and wmdd not 

* * * 

settle anywhere, ami tln^ result was the climhing up 
and down of manv HutU, reseinhlinir the sides of houses, 
hv us. in a vain endeavour to get near the marklior, and 
in our linally having to leavt* ihian in order to get hack 
to the shelter of the ft»rt hv night. \\ hen 1 did get 
hack 1 found that myom? and only servant. Ahdul Hag, 
liad seized tlie opportunity t*f getting fever. Dinner 
was consejpiently a very moderate affair, .and .as 1 had 
had very little t<i eat .since (> A..M. 1 was not in the 
sweete.st of temjiers. 

For two or threi* da vs more I tried mv luck among 

♦ * “ 

the mountains mund, and saw on one occasion .a mark- 
hor with a really line head : but. a he.ast of an oorial 
came galloping along the mountain-side and put him 
up before I was within shot, .and 1 never managed to 
get near him ag.ain. The climbing jiowcrs of these 
beasts are quite extraordinary, and while 1 was watch- 
ing this very buck tlirough the tele.scope lie actually 
clambered up the .slanting trunk of a tree to a height 
of several feet from the ground in order to get at some 
tempting leaves above him ; and I am bound to say that 
had I not seen it with my own eyes I could hardly have 
believed it possible that a quadruped of his weight 
and .size — he must have stood at least 0 hands at the 
shoulder — could have copied with such apparent ease 
the habits one would naturall\’ associate with a squirrel. 
The only shot I got at one of these markhor was a snap- 
shot at a beast with an inferior head which I missed, 
and the only animal I killed while in these regions was 
an oorial. 
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On Snturdny the 27th I left Kashmir Kar at 8 a.*. 
with niy border police and a few of the Miani levies, 
being lucky enough to secure some camels which had 
brought up some stores to the little garrison for my 
baggage, and marching all day reached Neilly Kutch at 
5 P.M. I stayed tlie night in the fort, and leaving at 
six in tlie morning, reached Murtaza at nine. Here I 
got a tonga and drove through the sixt}'' miles to Dera 
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Ishmail Khan, where I stayed the night with the Merks, 
Mrs Merk having arrived from Hera Gfazi Khan the 
day before. 

It is a wild exciting corner of the Empire this rugged 
mountain frontier, and it had been the scene of wild 
doings of late. A few miles south of Kashmir Kar a 
whole caravan of camels had vanished, men and all, 
nothing but the saddles being left, and had not been 
heard of since. Then again on the 23rd the Mahsuds 
had come down by night, shot the sentry at a small 
post near Tank, and made off with a number of rifles 
and other arms. A young officer, Hennesey by name, 
started off with a company of Sikhs to intercep 
the raiders, in which he was successful. In the first 
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volley that was fired one of the marauders was left 
wounded on the ground. He called to his comrades to 
carry him off, but not they 1 They were much too occu- 
pied in getting themselves and their own rifles away. 
In the meanwhile the wounded man had crawled among 
the rocks, and Hennesey, who was walking about look- 
ing for him, — a rash proceeding where a treacherous 
Pathan is concerned, — unfortunately passed b}- quite 
close to him without seeing him. The wounded man, 
unable to do little more than crawl, still had sufficient 
strength to use his rifle, and raising it stealthih" to his 
shoulder, shot him dead through the back I Needless 
to say, vengeance came swift and sure from the in- 
furiated Sikhs. Poor Hennesey, he died a violent death, 
struck down bv fate at the verv outset of his career, 
while carrying out his duty : a true son of Britain, such 
as it his country’s pride to boast of. 

There was nothing to detain me longer at Dera 
Ishmail Khan, unless I was to make an expedition to 
Sheik Budin, an isolated hill some distance off, where 
markhor of the Suleiman variety were to be found : 
but for this I decided I could hardly spare the time, 
and on Monday evening once more reached the line. 

With a lack of consideration peculiar to railway 
officials all the world over, I was ejected from the 
rumbling, plodding Derya Khan train, and deposited 
upon a cheerless -looking station platform at Mooltan 
at 8 A.M. on the morning of October the 30th, precisel}’- 
nineteen hours before the mail train for Quetta, whither 
I was endeavouring to make my way, was due to pass 
through. 

Mooltan, best known perhaps as one of the hottest 
spots in India, I found most dreary and uninteresting, 
possessed of none of the usual sights to help the 
traveller, whose ill-fortune may happen to strand him 
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there, to while awaj’’ the time ; and after driving 
through the bazaar, and seeing what little tliere was 
to be seen, nothing remained to be done but sit still 
and pray for the day to pass. 

Owing to peculiarly bad food at the da^*-bungalow — 
India s conception of an inn — was by evening veiy 
unwell ! but the thought of another such daj’" at Mool- 
tan roused in me sufficient energy to struggle to the 
station, and by 4 A.M. I was once more rumbling along 
amid the familiar surroundings of an Indian railwaj* 
carriage. All daj’^ long we journeyed over the burning 
deserts of Scind, the heat even at this time of year 
being of the kind which admits of nothing but keeping 
quiet in the thinnest of thin pj’jamas, and engenders 
a desperate longing for the da}’^ to pass. To add to tlie 
discomfort of the journey, Euk junction was reached at 
four in the afternoon, — a most dismal and depressing 
place, where it was necessaiy to change and wait till 
10 P.JI. before further progress could be made. 

A cool refreshing breeze was blowing steadily down 
the Bolan, one of the great natural gateways in the 
mountain barriers of the north > west frontier, as the 
train steamed slowly up towards the elevated table- 
land beyond on the morning of the 1st, bringing with it 
pleasant reminders of clear frosty mornings left behind 
at Simla. Puffing and groaning under the strain, we 
crawled laborious!}’’ up the steep incline, winding along 
precipitous mountain - sides, creeping through tunnel^ 
hewn in the naked rock, till at length, having’ reachofl 
the summit, we travelled at a rather more re.sj)ectab c 
pace over a huge stretch of arid, .stony plateau, uik 
shortly after midday steamed into the station at 
the end, so far as I w’as concerned, of railway.s ai;f 
suchlike civilised modes of progression for man} ^ ’ 

to come. 



PnKPAJiATIOXS. 


ll^vtM’V one knows how inxich tlu*rc is lo be done 
before startini; on a jonrney involvini^^ the carrying- of 
a camp and all its necessary appurtenances, especially 
if such jonrnev is to h(? one <»f weeks’ duration, and 
one on which everything that is required must be 
taken, with tlu‘ exception of .such things as one may 
reasonably exjiect to tind on the road — in this case 
little beyond an occasional sheep, and luu'c and there 
chickens and eggs, and .sometimes milk ; and my 
warmest thanks are due to Mr 11. Pmller-llnghes, C.S., 
at that time first assistant to the agent to the Governor- 
General for Ikdoochistan. not only for the cordial hos- 
pitality accorded me hy him and Mrs Buller - Hughes 
throughout mv stav in ()uetta, but also for the imnnmse 
amount of trouble he took in procuring transport, i&c., 
for me, and in giving me a.ssistancc* and valuable advice 
throughout my jirejiarations. 

As, owing to dilliculty in getting mules or ponies, 
I was taking camel tran.sport, which animal seldom 
exceeds the monotonous pace of two miles an hour, 
T had settled to take a double camp, and with this 
idea had obtained all my tents, furniture, cooking 
utensils, &c., in duplicate, the tents consisting of light 
SO - lb. field - service tents, and sowar.'f’ palls for the 
servants, from the Elgin Mills at Cawnpore, and the 
rest from Messrs Luscomb & Co. of Allahabad, all of 
which I found read}' waiting on my arrival at Quetta. 
Eor carrying stores, cooking-pots, and other small odds 
and ends, I got strong wooden camel-trunks bound with 
iron, which slung in pairs across a camel’s back and 
balanced one another ; and for carrying other things — 
such as rolls of bedding, furniture, and clothes-bags 
— strong cord nets, known as tcirangas. In addition 
I obtained a pair of sleeping kajawas for each camp, — 
arrangements of wood and cord, something after the 
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nature of panniers,— whicli hung one on each side of 
a camel, find in which a man could recline more or 
less comfortably.. These for the servants attached to 
the two cam 2 )s wliile on the march : one hihisti and 
one sweeper to each ,camp. For the other servants 
who were not double — Ram Pershad, hearer; Abdul 
Hag, cook ; and Ram Ful, syce — I bought riding 
camels, which enabled them to do the daj^’s march in 
sufficient time to j^erform their duties at each camp. 
For m 3 \self I bought a jDon}^ As an escort, and to 
make themselves generally’- useful, I engaged a daffidar 
(sergeant) and three sowetrs (troopers) of the local levy 
from Nushki, wild -looking horsemen of the Brahui 
tribe, with long hair and flowing robes, whom I armed 
with Snider rifles. They provided their own ponies, and 
proved a most useful addition to my establishment. 

One camp was always to be sent on ahead by night 
in charge of two of the sowars, so that when I got to 
the end of the march the following day I should always 
find camp jaitched and ready for me. The camels that 
had brought this camp were then ready to take the 
rear camp on again as soon as it came up in the even- 
ing, things thus working smoothly and easily, and long 
marches being made possible with slow transport. 

It must not be supposed that all these arrangements 
were made without considerable trouble ; indeed, the 


difficulties I experienced in securing a suitable pony 
were almost comic. Having tried and bought one that 
I thought would do, a raw animal lately come in from 
Afghanistan, I found him the next day dead lame ! ^ 
had actually paid the money — ^Rs. 100 — ^to the native 
dealer, but found, somewhat to my surprise I 
admit, that he took the pony back and restored the 
money. -an act due, I imagine, to the wholrm® 
respect in which he held Buller-Hughes. After this all 
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sorts and conditions ol" ponies tiirned up to be tried, 
until an ofticor of the Bombay Cavalry, bearing of niy 
dillicultv, cjMne to the rescue by oflcring to sujiply me 
with a suitable animal, which ho promised to have sent 
round. Tlie day before 1 started no pony had come, so 
I wrote askiiur that it mifjht be sent with the bearer. 
In the evening I hajipened to meet the oflicer at tlie 
club, when he mentioned that he had sent me tlie pony 
in the morninir. On hcarinci: that it had never readied 
me, he .said he would make iiupiiries ; and later in the 
eveninj? I jjot a note savinij that it was not altogether 
surprising tliat the animal had never turned up, as it 
had died of colic on the way 1 He, however, sent 
another, which he hoped would do. 

A brisk trade in liorse-flesh seems likely* to .sjiring up 
b}* the new Nusliki-h>istan trade-route. Tliere was a 
dealer in Quetta at this time who told me tliat lie had 
lately come through witli a string of from lifty to sixty 
ponies from Persia, the greater number of whicli he had 
already sold. Anotlier gentleman had tried to bring a 
lot from Meshed to Quetta through Afghanistan, a inucli 
.shorter though more dangerous route. He had got 
through, and that was all, leaving one of his ponies 
behind him with an xVfghan gentleman, who had been 
so pressing with his hospitality as to induce the dealer 
to take his leave hurriedly under cover of dark, the 
said pony getting left behind in the hurry and bustle 
of departure. 

While waiting for my servants to make final prepar- 
ations, and bid farewell to their families, I took the 
opportunity of going into some neighbouring mountains 
with a tent and rifle, and spent three da 3 ’s on the 
rocky sides of Takatoo, a peak to the north-east of 
Quetta. The view of the Quetta plateau which I 
obtained from here presented a huge elevated table- 
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18,iig[, intorsocted with mountain -ridges of rock and 
I sand, barren and destitute beyond description, — a 
I parched, waterless land in which the eye seeks in 
I vain for something on which to rest. Yet all that is 
I required to convert this apparently desolate waste 
I into a veritable garden of Eden is water. The magic 
j of water here is wonderful ; at its touch fruit of all 
I sorts springs into existence ; and the grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, and other fruits that grow in the open at 
Quetta under the influence of artificial irrigation can 
hold their own against the productions of any English 
hothouse. 

Erom the point of view of sport my visit to the 
precipitous sides of rocky Takatoo was not a great 
success, as I saw nothing worth a shot tUl I was making 
my way down the mountain - side on my return to 
Quetta, when I came across an oorial, which I shot, 
though on reaching the fallen animal I found his head 
smaller than I had thought, and hardly worth keep- 
ing. The beak-nosed Pathan, however, who was with 
me considered it a capital day’s sport, and having 
made a fire with what scrub was to be found in the 
vicinity, he pitchforked the greater part of the animal s 
interior economy into it and devoured the savoury 
morsels . greedily as soon as he considered them suffi- 
ciently burnt. He subsequently informed me that he 
had had very little to eat during the previous three 
days, which accounted no doubt for his expression o 
unalloyed satisfaction as he swallowed the sinokef 
and unpalatable-looking pieces. 

At last on the 9th all things were ready, and I starter 
off my caravan in charge of the three sou'ca-'>. eu 
baggage-camels in all, it looked quite imposing ns it 
filed slowly out of the compound on to the road outsa e. 

I kept behind with me my daffidar, Ralmat Khan, rn. 
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h'ln-t r. :uh1 miv stnr. with two of tli«- jiufl 
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luv pony, iji onlor to ojvo tlio rnr.iv.'ui ;i »lay’s st.’irt aiifl 
to •’> j^oittl loiiij in:ir<’h on tin* inoi-fow. 'I In- 

liMoo;io«'»o:ini'’K I hir»-il .as far in 

Sistan : Imt tin* I J'tjy. niifl 

lijul cnuaurd t wo »vf :/j(7.><»}»v»/V to looJc .aTtor t lioni. ( hif 
inoro adilition to niv rar.ivaji lia»l nni*\-pi-('t«al|y tnniffl 
np tlio (lay ^'•jore’ in tin* p<-r>on o| .a ilark Lr*'iitlon»an. 
who ho^j^ril loavo to af'CMinprinv in<' .a< ho hat] hoard 
that 1 wav viriviino f.ij- Mf-vhod. vinoi- ho w.as atiNiotiv to 
inako .a j»ilorlinaoo to th** hoivcitv; aiid hiddirjo hitii 'A'* 
<»n wiilt iho oaravan. 1 watohoi] ihtan «m‘ow .vlowlv 
sinalh-r .ajid Miialhr. till tlioy woji> ho^t to viow at 
loiioth in iho distaiu'o. latna'hod «tj) tho v.a^t tr.aots 
of doviTt latid which lav h-'twoen ino .anil tnv tro.al, 
when I tnriiod .slowly hack to tho hmiv,. till.-d with 
that cnrions rooHn^r jpjaijit juixturo of oxcitoiiiont. 
.anxit'ty. .and expectation which nnivt snrely avv:ail 
.any ono on tho point of omliarkino on .a journov 
wljcfo tho is'-tij- is h.ard to forrsi'e. 
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Dalbandin — Brackish water — Meroi — Chah Sandan — KanlaL* on the 
route — Tratoh — Tales of the Koh-i-Snltan — Alashki Chah — Ware Chali 
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Xowad Chah — Ruined cities — Girdi Thana — ^Asak Cliah — A BahfO'.iii 
sirdar — The approach to the capital — Xasratabad. 


A CURIOUS white mist hung over Quetta oii the niornint: 
of the 10th, hiding it from view as I cantered alon^^ 
the road, accompanied by Ealmat Khan and the serv- 
ants on their camels. After leaving the main roml 
a few miles from the town, we made our way hy a 
camel -track over flat stretches of sand and grav*.*!, 
covered for the most part with brown tufts ot aromatic 
wormwood, with ridges of barren hills running j)andlel 
on either side. Here and there we passed small til- 
lages, mere clumps of low flat-roofed nuid huts, vh"'' 
existence must inevitably come to an untimely end 
should the country ever be visited by anything ht.« 
prolonged rain ; miserable evidence ot human n 

— low and squat-looking, with no apparent 
be^’ond an ill-shaped hole, presumably the _ 

In parts the track was very stony, and *'< 
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beyond a walk out of the question ; but at others sand 
took the place of stone, and we were able to go along 
at a canter. At sixteen miles we passed the lev^’^-post 
of Girdi Talab, and another sixteen brought us to 
Karnak, where I found my camp and spent the night. 
On my arrival the three sowars who had gone with 
the camp the da}’’ before, came and shook me warmly 
by the hand as if they had just found a long-lost 
friend ! — a form of salutation of which the tribes of 
Baloochistan appear to be particularly fond, and which 
if allowed full play is apt to become a nuisance. 

Karnak is a le\'}’’-post such as exist, or are in process 
of construction, at intervals of from fifteen to fifty 
miles, the whole way from Quetta to Sistan. They 
consist of mud forts known as thanas, built square and 
with an erection in one or more of the angles in the 
form of a tower. In these thanas live a daffidar and 
a few sotvaj's raised locally, who carry the mail-bag 
mounted, sometimes on ponies, sometimes on camels, 
from thana to thana, thus maintaining the only com- 
munication that exists, between Sistan and the nearest 
British post of any account — Quetta; a distance of 
something like 500 miles over the deserted wastes of 
Baloochistan. 

I left Karnak at 9 a.:m., having sent my advance- 
camp on diming the night, and rode over the same 
sandy and stony plateau, with its covering of worm- 
wood, crossing a low ridge of hUls after going a few 
miles, by a pass known as the Barag, and then on 
over level ground again tiU I reached camp pitched 
by a small partially deserted village — Girdi Gab. Here 
I found Mr T. Hughes, the deputy assistant superin- 
tendent of police of the district, who had come up from 
Nushki to meet me. The village was the same miser- 
able affair as all the others I had passed on the road. 
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a huddled-up collection of low mud huts, which in this 
case were rapidly falling into decay, the headman, who 
had been given some money by the Government a year 
before with a view to the improvement of his village, 
having promptly decamped and bolted into Afghan- 
istan, money and all, where he had remained under 
the protection of the Amir ever since. 

My advance -camp was as usual sent on overnight, 
and at 9 a.m. on the 12th Hughes and I started for 
Kishingi, our next halt. The road was still as it had 



[tillage of Girdi Gab, 


been the whole way since leaving the highroad, about 
six miles from Quetta, a mere camel -track. At one 
place, a pass among some low hills, we came across a 
pma.n pool of water and had lunch, after which we 
cantered on again till we reached camp at Kishingi, 
about twenty-four miles. There was no village heie, 
but a small mud' fort in process of building. 

On the 13th we started as usual about nine o’clock, 
and after covering some miles, reached the edge of t le 
plateau along which the track had run since leaving 
Quetta. From here our path descended somew a 
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abruptly through a lab 5 *rinth of small hills and knolls, 
among which it wound till it debouched on to the plain 
on which Nushki stands. I inquired the name of the 
defile by which we had descended ; but all that I 
could make out from m}*^ followers was that it was 
Jchaiid, which is merel}’- the Pushtoo word for a pass, 
so I conclude that it has no name. 

On reaching the plain we were met b}’’ a party of 
about twent}’’ men in man 3 '-coloured garments, and 
mounted on gail}' caparisoned steeds, with wonderful 
saddle - cloths of gorgeous design and colour — the 
aristocrac}’- of the Nushki district. 



A/ai>i street, A'lisM-t. 


A little farther on we came in sight of Nushki 
itself. It appeared to be little more than a glorified 
edition of all the other villages we had seen : the 
same one-storej^ mud houses, though with something 
more like method displayed in the ground-plan of 
the place. A broad street led through the centre, 
faced at the far end by a large rectangular building, 
also of mud, which contained the police lines, the 
levj* lines, and the post-office. A short waj'^ from 
the main street, and clear of the town, stands a 
hospital, and be 3 ’^ond this again a caravanserai for the 
use of kaflahs or caravans; and these with about 
120 shops go to make the town of Nushki, which 
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all told probably consists of about 200 houses. The 
population is at present hardly in proportion to the 
size of the jjlace, as I was informed that it was at 
this time about 250 people ; but the place is young, 
the land having been but lately acquired by Govern- 
ment, and considering that three years ago there 
was nothing, the progress made must be considered 
fair.^ Along one side of the town flows a small 


* The administration of the Nushki district and the border strip of 
desert, “that crude and unfinished stretch of Asia which lies between 
Quetta and Persian Khurasan,” was taken over by the Indian Government, 
by arrangement with the Khan of Kalat, in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the present trade-route under Captain Webb Ware in December 
1896. Prior to the year 1896 there were certain questions of a political 
nature which it was necessary to take up before it was possible to embarl: 
upon the construction of a practical trade-route. The Amir of g 
wLse fiscal policy was of a kind well calculated to stifle 
virile, was in occupation of the Chargai district, through which l«^y be 
direct route from Nushki to Sistan. It was therefore desirable that a 
change should be eflFected in the ownership of this distinct, and in acc 
ance with the agreement of 1893-an agreement so prolific of resulte m the 
delimitation of boundaries-drawn up between S- Mor^X±^^^^ 
the Amir , by which the Chargai district was assigned to the ^ 

a boundary commission under Captain M‘Mahoii was 
to 1896 in demarcating the frontier line of 

Helmund. Similarly in 1895, by agreement with the Shah of r , 
commission under Colonel Sir T. Holdich took up e P_ 
bequeathed by the Sistan boundary arbitration of 

A by defining what tad up to ttat .™e •» *!■« 

Perso-Balooch frontier, extending fo south-west corner of 

Mashkel river, to the Malek Siah Koh, a ... ]^j„g the junction 

Afghanistan. At this point exists a boundary Afehan-Balooch 

of the Peieo-Bnlooeh honudry of Sir T. “ ‘L Jof the pre- 

bonndaiy of Cnptain M'Mahon. (For a dehghtfu 
ceeding. of the Perso-Balooeh 0™”““'?"!, 

Borderiand,- by Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, t^a p . „.„aepo«ible 

These preliminaries brought to a satisfacto y 
to make arrangements for construrting a “^'2 Jo'e 
through territoiy under BHtish the ontoud. 

Persian border, a-td tor rendering such .on2“2„,,, made la the 
pleasantries of borderland rnarandern. A totoer 
: interests of law and ordm rn the year lW w h ^ 

j leased from the Khan of Kalat on a perpetual q 

i annum. 
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stream, the Kaiser, which forms the water-suj)ply of 
the place, and growing on its banks were to he seen 
about a dozen trees, scattered here and there, in 
clumps of two and three, looking quaintly out of 
place amid the surrounding chaos of sand and stone. 
Passing through the town, we emerged on the far 
side to find camij pitched at the foot of a small 
hill where Hughes at present lives, the bungalow 
which is intended for him being still in process of 
construction, at the top of the hill, overlooking the 
town. 

Over the plain to the north, and clearly visible 
from our camp, could be seen what appeared to he 



Camp at A'lisMt. 


a small mound of rock, but what was in reality a 
hill of considerable size, on the top of which stands 
a stone, one of the boundary pillars between the 
lands of his Highness Abdur Rahman Khan and 
Baloochistan, beyond which lies forbidden gi-ound ; but 
with the exception of this, the objects of interest at 
Kushki are few, and there is nothing to induce one 
to prolong one’s stay fiu’ther than is actually necessary 
to rest one’s camels. 

The future growth and prosperity of Nushki must 
depend upon whether it or Quetta is to be the 
starting - point of caravans to cross the desolate 
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stretches which lie between it and Sistan. At present 
hajilalis make it a halting-place, as , they have per- 
force to go on to Quetta; but it appeared to me 
as I came along that a line from Quetta would be 
by no means an impossible undertaking, and in the 
event of such a line being constructed, Nushki would 
undoubtedly become a large and flourishing place. 
Whether the water-supply would under such altered 
circumstances be equal to the demand is another 
matter. 

That Nushki is a far more suitable starting-point 


and terminus to the caravan-route than Quetta must 
be perfectly obvious to any one who has seen the 
two places— the large open stretches round Nushki, 
capable of aflbrding ample grazing for any number o 
camels, being wanting at Quetta ; while standing as 
it does on the plain, at the same level practically as 
the whole of the route to Sistan, the ascent oi over 
2000 feet to the Quetta plateau, most unsuitable o 
camel transport, is obviated : but the construction o 
a railway in the near future will depend upon whethei 
the increase of trade is sufficient to warrant such an 
undertaking. In any case, it is probable that th 
experiment will be first made with a f Jf* 

who are in favour of increased facility ^ oomm””.- 
oation between the two places may Pf ^ 
hope from the fact that a teW J;- 
this time been open and m working 


“Itg been told that for the last Sim yeamjh.. 

had been bttle or no ram,— the 7® y p,.epai-e<I 
I believe, about 8 inches,-! was haiay^p. 
for the deluge that swept down on us 
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of the IStli and early hours of the 14th ; but it is 
a long time since I have experienced a storm of 
equal violence to the one that deluged our camp on 
this occasion, and converted what had been dry sand 
into a mass of mud and dirty water. The wind 
shrieked and howled, the thunder roared, and the 
lightning illuminated the whole landscape for seconds 
at a time. Camping on grass is bad enough under 
these conditions, but camping on mud ! 

Rain continued prett}’’ steadUj’^ on the 1 4th, and the 
tents had to be struck and sent off wet, while every 
one was kept bus}^ when not otherwise employed, dig- 
ging trenches in all directions to cany off the water 
and save our camp from being inundated. In addition 
to the weather I had to put up with another misfor- 
tune ; for one of my riding camels turned out badly, 
being so weak as to be able to proceed at nothing 
better than a slow walk. As this was quite useless, I 
sent him back to Quetta with his sowar, with a note 
to Buller- Hughes asking him to dispose of him if he 
could. 

To deal satisfactorily in camels requires experience. 
My experience taught me that it is inadvisable to buy 
a camel without previously examining his hump. Un- 
less he has a good hump do not buy him. A camel 
with a good hump will live on it, and at the end of a 
long journey, unless he has been exceptionally well fed, 
the hump will have gone, or nearly so. Then he 
must be rested and fed up till the hump returns. The 
Baloochi baggage-camel is a curious beast, and of a 
hardier stamp than the more delicate trotting camel. 
MTien kneeling down to be loaded he gurgles, and 
bubbles, and splutters, and makes all sorts of objection- 
able noises in protest, and unless carp.tiill-o- wn+nTiPrl im'n 
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generally seize the exact moment — when everything 
is piled on hhn, but unsecured — to rise with a snort 
to his feet, thereby upsetting everything, and breaking 
anything that does not happen to be made of wrought 
iron. When once fairly started, however, he goes along 
at a monotonous two mdes an hour, and carries his load 
of 400 lb. for twenty miles a-day with a rest every 
fifth or sixth. 

Hughes had made arrangements to go to Dalbandin, 



The country round Ntishki. 


about 120 miles on the road beyond IS^ushki, so we 
i started off together on the morning of the 15th. Our 
way lay south-west over perfectly flat plain, towards .v 
mountain-peak, Sheik Hussein, which stood up from t k 
plain to a height of upwards of 7000 feet above sea- 
level, beneath w’hose jet-black sides our next camp . 
Before long we became enveloped in a thick white ims . 
a most unusual phenomenon, I should imagine, m i 
burnt-up corner of the earth, u-hich obliterate; eie ' 
thing most effectually, and the next thing we did «. 
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to get oir the track. This was in* no means diflicult, as 
evervthinc: looked exactly the same in the fog, and there 
was absolutely nothing to guide us. The track, too, was 
merely marked olV from the rest of the plain by a 
broken line of small stones, and here and there by a 
very shallow ditch, and it was some time before any of 
us realised that we were olV it. When it cleared at 
about midday, we found we were a good deal north- 
west of where we ought to have been, with the result 
that we did not get into camp till after four o’clock. 
We ought, I believe, to have passed at least two vil- 
laires on the wav : but owinii: to the fog we had missed 
them both clean, and for all I saw the country mig-ht 
have been totall}* devoid of human habitation. 

As a result of the rain and damp, camp was visited 
by an ei)idemic of fever, and I was laid up with a 
severe attack myself, which necessitated our halting 
the next day where we were. Tlie name of the place 
was Mull, and consisted of the usual (hmia. Situated 
under the shining black rock of Sheik Hussein, and 
surrounded by clusters of tamarisk-trees, j\Iull made an 
exceedingly pretty picture, which is a great deal more 
than can be said of most of the country. From here 
the road took us along close under the Kharan Moun- 
tains, while to the north sti-etched miles of sand 
covered with stunted tamarisk, and broken here and 
there in the far distance by low hills. On the 17th 
we camped at Kuchaki Chah, a small thcina and well 
in the middle of a dreary plain of black gi*avel at the 
foot of the mountains, at which dismal spot I was most 
reluctantly compelled to halt again, owing to a return 
of fever : thanks, however, to a dose of antipjn'ine, 
followed by a liberal allowance of quinine, I was suffi- 
ciently recovered to go on again on the 19th, when we 
reached Padag. The weather was still boisterous and 


most unpleasant, rain being varied b}* severe ^ales of 
wind. ® 

The next day Hughes and I parted, he going on to 
Dalbandin, while I left the track and turned into the 
mountains to the south with a view to shooting some 
Scind ibex, which were reported to be plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. The shoot, however, was a failure, as 
we never set eye& on a single beast, the local shiharie 
whom I had with me averring that the recent storms 
had driven all game from the northern faces of tlie 
mountains ; and as he was confident that no game would 
be found while such weather continued, I returned to 


■i 
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In the evening Hughes turned up on his back 
from Dalbandin, and we spent a last evening together, 
I making the most of the societj’’ of the last white 
man I was likely to see, at an5>'rate before reaching 
Nasratabad. 

A long march of thirty-one miles or thereabouts 
brought me to Dalbandin. The track led through col- 
lections of yellow sandhills, from which it would emerge 
here and there on to vast level stretches of sun-baked 
earth, over which it ran in an absolutely straight line 
far as the qjg could see. The physical aspect of the 
coimtry showed little change, though as we approached 
Dalbandin the Kharan hills receded to the south, and 
the Chargai hills came into view on the north. Techni- 
cally the country through which the route passes cannot 
be described as a desert, there being sufficient grazing 
to support life — camel life af least — in many parts, and 
in a few places even a possibility of cultivation ; nor is 
it composed of the dreaded sea of yellow sand which 
constitutes the genuine desert, such as exists' not very 
far north of the pi'esent trade-route ; but after a desert, 
I should imagine a country such as this, consisting of 
deserted tracts of sand, earth, or gravel, whose hideous 
monotony remains unbroken except by a vision of hills, 
mere excrescences apparently of the unvaried plain, is 
the most dreary and uninteresting to travel over. 

Dalbandin may be described as the end of the first 
section of the road from Nushki, and bowing down be- 
fore the god dcistur (custom), in spite of their having 
had an easy time, I allowed the camels and men to 
halt in order that the}’^ could have no possible cause to 
grumble. The post differs little from others along the 
road, except that a bungalow for travellers has been 
erected, and the thana, which is a large one, contains a 
post-office. The water, which is good, is brought by a 

s 
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about thirty miles from Dalbandin, where I camped on 
the 27th, there was no thana, but a single shed, roughl)^ 
built of unshaped stone, and used presumably as a 
shelter ^by the post-carriers and passing caravans. The 
water, too, was brackish ; but having been informed of 
this before leaving Dalbandin, I had brought several 
skinfuls of sweet water with me, which was sufficient 
for drinking purposes till I reached good water again at 
Meroi. 

Meroi, about twenty-one miles on, consists of a thana 
and bungalow, situated among some low bare hills, with 
stunted tamarisk and dwarf palm growing at the foot 
of them. Here, too, is a post-office, where the post-bag 
from Quetta to Sistau and vice versa is opened, and 
letters can be posted and received. I was also able to 
obtain welcome supplies in the way of fowls and eggs 
from the nmnshi (postmaster) in charge, and barley and 
citta for the ponies and men. 

From Meroi the track lay through much the same 
sort of country, running at times between low ridges of 
barren hills, and across broad dips having the appear- 
ance of long-dried-up river-beds, where the tamarisk 
and dwarf palm flourished ; at others over vast plains 
where vegetation ceased, and nothing was to be seen 
but huge expanses of black gravel and rock, parched 
and shimmering in the sun. As we approached Chah 
Sandan, our next camp, mountains appeared to the 
north, with jagged, broken outline of naked rock, stand- 
ing out sharp and clear against the blue of the cloudless 
sky. At the end of a march of about twenty-one miles 
I found a somewhat dilapidated-looking thana by the 
roadside, in the midst of a level plain of stone and 
gravel, sparsely covered with stunted tamarisk and other 
dried-up scrub : not much to look at, and for the most 
pai't so burnt and withered as to be ready to fall to 
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dust at touch, but sufficient seemingly for the camels to 
graze on. 

I was now 276 miles from' Quetta, and halted on the 
30th to rest the camels. The road, as will have been 
gathered, is a sufficiently dreaiy one, and little in tlie 
way of human life is to be met with : an occasional 
haJiloJi, travelling at slow monotonous pace towards 
Quetta ; and now and then a Ixifilcui, and sometimes a 
small company of men on camels or on foot, marching 
in the same direction as myself, the latter pilgrims for 
the most part on their way to the holy city of fleshed. 
Near Kuchaki Chah I had met a Icajiktli of about thirty 
camels from Sistan ; at Yadgar Chah was a larger 
hafilah of Pathans, who had come from Herat through 
Sistan, with loads of dried fr’uit and other merchandise, 
and were on their wa}’- to Quetta. The horse-dealei at 
Dalbandin I have mentioned, and shortly before i-eac i- 
ing Meroi I had come across a hajilah of from htty lo 
sixty camels from Sistan, also travelling east. Unt- 
feature of every Ixifilah, and every coUection of tia- 
vellers that I came across, Avas noticeable, and • 
was that a certain number, if not the ® 

party carried arms of some sort or another p ‘ 
born of experience in these byways of t m ‘as 
rifles to huge scimitar-shaped swords. Freq ^ 

were to be seen carrying guns of the mos 
and obsolete pattern, and I conld ^ ,i' 

who, In the event of their having to be d ■ 
would receive the greater damage, the nia • 
stock or the man at the muzzle-end: 

From Chah Sandan to Tratoh, a ,,,,, 

four miles, the road laj- over a 'as I’‘ 
gravel, ivith a horizon on y"‘'‘ l.niJ I f-'n.'l 
L,bnt broken on the north by 
Uttle to call for remark as I lodc ain,^ 
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waste. Vesetation there was none; but here and 
there curious excrescences of sand caught the eye — 
low rounded mounds, sometimes in irregular patches, 
but more often in regular lines, looking from afar like 
chains of intrenchments, stretching across the plain. 
Beyond this nothing but miles and miles of black 
gravel, the dreaiy monotony of which was enhanced 
by a leaden sk}’’ overhead. Camp was pitched near 
a well of brackish water, and the thana, a rect- 
angular enclosure of the usual mud bricks, divided 



.4 thana on the route 


into two by a wall across the centre containing a few 
low and gloomy rooms in one half, the abode of a 
daffidcu' and a few sowco’s. Close to this enclosure a 
large cu’cle of huge sacks, arranged in pairs, and the 
presence of recumbent forms wrapped up in huge 
poshtee7is (sheepskin coats), which on closer inspection 
proved to be sleeping humanity, indicated the presence 
of a hc^lah, and the number of sacks, that it consisted 
f thn ty or forty camels. “Sistanis on their way to 
Quetta with loads of wool,” was the answer to my 
inquiries. 
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Eain came on soon after midday, and continued 
steadily till 10 p.3i., when it ceased, leaving a cold 
white mist, which hung like a pall over Tratoh as I 
left on the morning of the 2nd. It turned out to be 
quite local, however, and I soon cantered out of it into 
a clear and cloudless atmosphere beyond. The same 
level plain lay before me, losing itself in an unbounded 
horizon to the south, but still broken by low rocky 
hills on the north. Far away to the south-west a low 
range of hiUs became visible, appearing a dull blue-grey 
through the dim haze of distance, while to the right of 
them rested what I took to be a small white cloud on 
the edge of the plain. As we got farther west, how- 
ever, far from being a fleecv white cloud, it resolved 
itself into a glittering snow-clad peak, which on inquiry 
I found to be the Koh-i-Tuftan, a peak of 12,681 feet, 
on the Perso-Balooch border. The absence of vegeta- 
tion was again noticeable during the day; but at 
Koondi. twentv-two miles from Tratoh. sand was agam 
in evidence, and the groimd was covered with a low 
scrub growing in tufts, and called by my Baloochis 
Jcti'art. One would imagine fi’om its dusty burned-up 
appearance that it was anything but palatable : but 
the camels seemed to find it good enough. 

To the north rose the Koh-i-Sultan, a peak or 
rather a collection of peaks, with jagged, serrated 
outline, looked upon by my soiuars with a ceirain 
superstitious awe. There, they told me, sheltered be 
neath the highest peak, rested the tomb of one, 
Sultan Shah, a former king. Stories were to c o 
certain Pathans who had made their way 
tomb, and who, after many days of prayer and ast 
ing, had been rewarded for their devotion y J 
stones of the mountain-side rolling away and 
bare before their astonished eyes gold an on 
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precious minerals. “ But,” they added, “ there is no 
water in the mountain or anywhere near, which makes 
it a diflBcult place to get to." Sulphur no doubt exists 
in the neighbourhood, for- they showed me a piece the}’^ 
had picked up close by, and thej’’ also talked of lead 
and “stones of indigo.” To the south were huge 
stretches of what appeared to be water shimmering 
in the midday sun, but which were in reality nothing 
but level stretches of s7jo?’a- covered soil converted 



77/e well at Masliki Chah. 


by the dancing mirage into the likeness of great 
sheets of water. 

There is little that calls for remark on the road from 
Koondi to Mashki Chah, my next camp. Close to 
Koondi stunted tamarisk was again to be seen ; but 
these were soon left behind, and the road resumed its 
monotonous course over plains of stone and gravel. 
Towards the end of the day’s march it approached 
a low range of hills, whose gaunt ribs of rock projected 
through masses of sand, and shortlj’ before reaching 
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camp we were winding about among low hills of sand 
and gravel at the foot of the range. Mashki Cliali 
consists of a well and thancc, and a few palm-trees, 
surrounded by rocky peaks, rising in fantastic sha])es 
from the low range at the foot of which it is situ- 
ated, and taking into consideration the nature of 
the country which encompasses it on every side, 
one might be forgiven for considering it almost 
picturesque. 

From here the first few miles led over ground brokt'ii 
by low hills and ridges ; but before long we were again 
travelling over a level plain, skirting a low range ol' 
hills on the north. A distance of some miles over tlje 
level, with nothing to afford relief to the eye wearied 
with continual scenes of dreary desolation, and wr* 
again entered a maze of low mounds and ridges, anumg 
which we twisted and turned till we reached the wells 


and small mud shelter of Ware Ohah. i\fy transport 
camels, which had left Mashki Chah between ten and 
ele\'en o’clock the previous evening, arrived just as 1 
did at one o’clock ; a fair illustration of the jat'^ ol 
progress which one may count upon one’s hag^gag* 


animals attaining. 

From local information I gathered that wiki uj-'-e'-' 
used to roam over the plains in this neig’hh'nn'liond 
ill considerable numbers, but that the advent f»l th'' 
caravan-route had driven them away, aial tiny li 'd 
been rarely seen in the vicinity of late. 'Iln-y 
however, — so my informant gave me to iind»‘rrit:iiid. 
still to be found in fair numbers. not far fioni Kiitn.k '. 
— a post on tlie route three days’ journey iartii'T ors,— 
and he knew of two having heen shot during tin- ' ■ 
month. 1 asked what they did witli tln-jn wln-n tf- „* 
shot tiiem, and was told that they of cotus'- at** < * • ' 
(.)f course! What else should tiny d«> ■ ft (' " 
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the sahib who is fool enough to take the trouble to 
shoot things for any other reason ! 

From Ware Chah the road differed little from the 
previous march, though leading through a countiy 
more uniforml}’- hillj’’ as it drew towards the Sainduk 
Mountains and the Persian border. To the south the 
twin peaks of the Koh-i-Tuftan rose sharp and clear, 
glittering with their mantle of snow, in the glare of the 
midda}’' sun. The corpses of two camels by the way- 
side in a state of rapid decomposition, and already but 
little removed fi.*om gaunt white skeletons, seemed but 
a fitting adjunct to the dreary and forbidding aspect 
of the country, wliicli forced itself upon our attention, 
for a distance of twent3’'-three miles, till the tliana 
of Makak karez, becoming suddenlj’- visible round a 
corner, proclaimed the day’s march at an end. The 
water-supply here is brought, as the name of the place 
implies, by means of a harez from some hills near by, 
and it was a relief to find that it was sweet, for at 
the last four stages it had been very salt. I had 
been prepai’ed for brackish water at Tratoh and 
Koondi, and had made arrangements accordingly, 
cariying water for two days from Chah Sandan ; ljut 
the water at Mashki Chah and Ware Chah was 
supposed to be sweet, and I can only' account for its 
being so salt when I was there as a result of having 
been stirred up by the recent rains. Any^way^^, two 
days of salt water, salt tea, salt soup, and salt every- 
thing else, was quite enough, and I was very glad to be 
drinking fresh water .again in place of the nasty’- un- 
palatable stuff of the last two day’^s. I found a Tcajilah 
from Meshed resting . here when I arrived, cai’iying 
loads of wool, almonds, and dried fruit to the more 
paying market at Quetta. 

A ride of eleven miles brought me to Sainduk, at the 
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foot of the mountains on the Persian border, where I 
found a well and spacious rectangular courtyard, con- 
taining at one end eight or nine rooms, including a 
post-ofSce. On all sides bare hills rose, up in rugged 
irregular shapes, streaked with odd seams of colour, 
from brick red and salmon pink to purple and sombre 
black. 

Both men and beasts were ready for a rest, so I 
halted here on the 7th. Not far from the tliana stood 
a few huts, the first thing I had seen in the way of a 
village on the road since leaving Mull, and among the 
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inhabitants was a man who had the reputation of being 
a shikarie. He told me there were “gud” (the oorial 
of India) on the hills close by, and that he had seen 
two males only the day before. He also said there 
were ibex in the hills farther on, so I sent .him off 
to see if he could find any, telling him to join me again 
at my next camp. 

The road from Sainduk to Kirtaka — seventeen miles 
— lay for the first few miles among the hills of a spm 
projecting from the main range, whence it emerge on 
to the edge of a vast plain — the skirts of the lea 
desert, which lies to th^ north-east. Along the fringe 
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of this plain, and skirting the liills on the west, it 
ran in a north-westerly direction to Kirtakn, the 
usual building on the edge of a patch of yellow 
grass. The shikarie from Sainduk reached my camp 
in the eveninsr, havino: seen nothing but small ibex, 
not worth shooting, .‘;o 1 continued my journey next 
day. It was a repetition of the previous marcli, 
the road still running in a north-westcrl}' direction 
along the foot of the mountains to Mohammed Eeza 
Chaii. 

From here a vile ajiolog}* for a road pursued its 
way along the foot of the hills, from which great 
furrows ran down to the plain, cutting the track at 
right angles, and giving it the appearance of an angry 
sea, troubled by a heavy ground -swell, more than 
anything else. Along this we walked and cantered 
alternately whenever the latter form of progress was 
possible, and at the end of a couple of hours came upon 
a kajilah of seventy or eighty camels, bringing loads 
of wool and almonds from Meshed. Another hour 
of uninterrupted going and a large white stone became 
visible, standing upright on the jjlain about 1 00 yards 
from the track. At this point three countries meet, — 
Baloochistan, Persia, and Afghanistan, — the forbidden 
lands of his Highness Abdur Kahman Khan stretching 
awa}' to the north-east.^ A few hundred yards be 3 ’ond 
this the road left its course along the foot of the 
mountains and entered them, winding thence amongst 
the precipitous clifls and jagged peaks of the man}'- 
coloured Koh-i-Malek Siah till it reached KiUa Robat 
on the Perso - Balooch boundaiy. The thana here 
was a substantial one, and a bungalow, then being 

^ Tins w.is what my escort told me, though I believe the actual meeting- 
point of the three countries is on the summit of a peak close by. 
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built, should very soon be ready for the accommodation 
of travellers. I found a Jcc^lah, also from Meshed, 
carrying loads similar to the one I had already passed 
on the road. 

Halting a day at Robat, I left for Hormak on the 
12th by a road taking a fairly level course through 
the Koh-i-Malek Sia,h, keeping just on the Persian 
side of the boundary, and running now due north. 
Occasionally glimpses of the real desert to the east 
could be seen through openings in the hills, but other- 
wise there was little of interest, and an uneventful 
march of seventeen miles brought us to camp, pitched 
on the edge of a large patch of tamarisk-jungle, and 
close to some springs of excellent water. From Hor- 
mak the road took us down a dried-up river-bed, and 
emerging from the mountains, led over a huge stony 
plain, with an unbounded horizon on the north and 
east. Some miles on sand took the place of stone, 
and stunted tamarisk sprang up all round. At one 
place we came to a fair-sized stretch of water; but 
beyond this there was nothing to mark time or dis- 
tance, and we reached camp at Nowad Chah after 
a march of about twenty-four miles. This is a new 
well, dug within the last few weeks, to shorten the 
long march to Girdi Thana, and a small domed mud 
house had also been erected. 

Girdi Thana is not far from Nowad Chah, probab y 
not more than six or seven miles, and the road, oi 
rather track, connecting them lies over an absolute 
level, covered plentifully with tamarisk. From here, 
dotted all over the plain, are to be seen the remains 
of ancient cities, all deserted and fallen into ecaj. 

I visited one within a couple of miles of camp, aiK 
found walls and the lower parts of houses stau m„ , 
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but the whole had the appearance of ha^^ng been 
long deserted, owing to the domes having all fallen 
in, and to drifts of sand having been blown against 
the walls. From the latter I could see with my 
glasses any number of similar ruins dotted over the 
plain in every direction, some of which have, I believe, 
been deserted for many years. My escort told me 
that the villages aU round had been deserted for 
over two hundred years; but though some have 
imdoubtedlj’’ been deserted as long and longer, I have 
good reason to believe that the majority were left 
by the inhabitants owing to changes in the course 
of the Hehnund deprmng them of their water-supply 
about thirty- -five years ago. The early history of 
many must date back for centuries, for coins and 
seals of Greek and Assyrian times are dug up 
by the natives, and legend credits them with being 
the birthplace of Rustam, greatest hero of Persian 
myth. 

From Girdi Thana to Asak Chah, a march of twenty- 
two miles, the track lies over the same interminable 
plain, with an unboimded horizon on aU sides, except 
where the thin line of the Koh-i-Malek Siah is still 
visible to the south. As we got farther, vegetation 
became thinner and scarcer’, till at times we were 
traversing huge wastes of soil, hard and smooth as 
asphalt, which extended as far as the eye could see 
in every direction. About fifteen miles on we came 
to a large deserted village, in a state of fair preserva- 
tion, called Houzdar. Some of the upper stories 
of the houses were stiU standing, and from one of 
these I obtained a view over the whole villao-e, a 
mass of broken-down and decaying domes and walls. 
The outside walls were intact, and still in a state 
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of sufficient preservation to prevent anj one walkino- 
into the city except by the single gate. All round 
in eveiy direction could he seen similar remains, and 
Houzdar must in days gone hy have been a place 
of considerable size and importance. At Asak Chah 
I met a number of nomad shepherds vrith large flocks 
of sheep, sign that I was on the fi'inge of a more 
inhabitable country. The headman among them told 
me that they wandered over the plain pasturing their 
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sheep, which, he said, numbered between 4000 and 
5000 ; but it is possible that his capacity for counting 

in double figures was limited. 

Leaving camp at 9 a.m. the next morning, we made 
for some low hills which rose from the plain, and a few 
miles on I was met by Sirdar Sayed Khan, a Balooch 
chief of the neighbourhood, with a following of about a 
dozen mounted men, and also by two soxmrs of Jacobs 
Horse, sent out by Major Trench to escort me in. Alter 
the usual exchange of compliments, we rode on to *-a\ e 
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Khan’s J:hel (village), about ten miles from Asak Chah, 
where I found 1113’^ tents pitched, and shortlj^ afterwards 
the chief paid me a visit in ni}* tent. Knowing some- 
thing of the customs of the countiy, I had tea and 
tobacco read}’ for him, and as he could only talk 
Persian and Baloochi, sat down to the interview with 
Ealmat Khan as interpreter. At the end of half an 
hour I brought the interview to a close b}’ thank- 
ing him for the arrangements he had made for m}’- 
journe}* from Eobat, and presented him with a small 
present for the trouble he had taken to make my 
journe}’ through his part of the country easy and 
comfortable. 

In appearance he is a fine-looking man, intelligent, 
and able to talk upon various subjects, and having 
devoted his services to the British, has proved most 
useful in looking after the track from Eobat to Nasra- 
tabad. The wells and shelters I had come across on 
this section of the trade-route had been built by him, 
and among other things, he supplies men to carry the 
mail-bag from Sistan to Bujand, there being at present 
no regular postal service between the two places. He 
spoke in terms of the highest praise of the work done 
by Trench in the furtherance of trade and the prosperity 
of the people ; but when I asked him about the Eussian 
vice-consul, he affected complete ignorance, saying that 
he did not even know his name. This though the 
Eussian had then been living at Nasratabad for nearly 
a year ! 

The Amir of Sistan had sent out his mules to help 
me over the last twenty miles that lay between myself 
and his capital, a kindness which I greatly appreciated 
when I saw what sort of a road it was that led up to 
the chief town in Sistan, and still more when I learnt 
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that his own iDrivate mules were the only ones in the 
country. The whole face of the country changed these 
last twenty miles : instead of a dry waterless plain, it 
became a plain intersected with ditches and canals, 
covered with low scrub jungle, and with pools of water, 
making travelling anything but pleasant ; for with the 
exception of one or two lately made by Trench, there 
were no bridges, and the canals being often deep, 
wettings were unpleasantly frequent. Villages were 
dotted about over the plain, differing little from the 
ruined specimens I had already seen, with the exception 
of being inhabited. 

A few miles out from Nasratabad Trench met me, 
escorted by two soivars of Jacob’s Horse, carrying a 
small union-jack on a lance. A little farther on the 
low houses of a mud town became visible on the horizon, 
and in a short time we were winding in and out through 
tortuous and narrow lanes, between the small and ir- 
regularly built houses of Husseinabad, the southern 
portion of the capital. From narrow alleys we emerged 
on to a graveyard unenclosed in any way, and spread 
out like a carpet in front of the Bussian vice-consul’s 
house. Before us rose the walls of Nasratabad, the 
northern city, and to the east stretched the unbounded 
plain. Here a few hundred yards from the town, under 
the shadow of the union-jack, flying from a 30 -foot 
flagstaff, was to be seen a neatly laid-out settlement, 
the home of the English consul and his staff. My 
journey for the time being was at an end, and I looked 
forward with pleasure to a rest in Sistan, ready to 
appreciate to the full the companionship of a fellow- 
countryman, and the comforts and luxuries of a fixed 
abode, after many days of solitary marching over the 
stony wastes of inhospitable Baloochistan. 
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List of Marches between* Quetta axd Xasratabad and the 

AFPROXUIATE DiSTAN'CES. 


1. Quetta to Girdi Talab 



Sllles. 

16 

2. Girdi Talab to Earnak . 



16 

3. Earnak to Eardgap 



26 

4r. Eardgaj) to Eisbingi 



24 

5. Eisbingi to Eushki 



11 

6. Eusliki to Mull 



25 

7. !Mull to Padag 



30 

S. Padag to Tadgar Cbali , 



24 

9. Yadgar Chab to Dalbandin 



31 

10. Dalbandin to Jujaki 



30 

11. Jujaki to Meroi 



21 

12. Meroi to Chab Sandan . 


• 

21 

13. Chab Sandan to Ti-atoh . 



24 

14. Tin toll to Eundi 


• 

22 

15. Eundi to Mashki Chab . 



22 

16. Masbki Chab to "Ware Chab . 



26 

17. "Ware Chab to Makak Earez . 



23 

18. Makak Earez to Sainduk 



11 

19. Sainduk to Eirtaka 



17 

20. Eirtaka to Chab Mohammed Beza 



17 

21. Chab Mohammed Beza to Eilla Bobat 


28 

22. Eilla Bobat to Hormak . 



17 

23. Hormak to Eowad Chab 



24 

24. Eowad Chab to Girdi Tbana . 



7 

25. Girdi Tbana to Asak Cbah 



22 

26. Asak Cbab to Sayed Eban’s khel 



10 

27. Sayed Ehan’s Mel to Easi-atabad 



20 

Quetta to Easratabad 



565 


T 
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CHAPTER III. 

NASRATABAD AND ITS NOBILITY. 


Climate to be expected on the route — Facilities for travelling — ^First im- 
pressions of the capital — Husseinabad — Nasratabad — ^An Indian trader 
— Ti'enchabad — The Russian Vice-Consul — Mir Ali Akbar, Amir of 
Sistan — Celebrating the Czar’s birthday — ^An exciting dinner-party — 
Present from the Amir — Mir Mausum Khan, the sartip — Mohammed 
Eeza Khan, the sarhang — Sirdar Purdil Khan and Mir Abbas— Other 
sojourners in the land. 


I HAVE now described the journey from Quetta to 
Sistan, a description which is of necessity somewhat 
tedious, owing to the monotonous sameness of the 
countiy through which the route passes, and the 
utter absence of any object of interest in its physical 
conformation. Attractions for the oi’dinary traveller 
there are none, it being much more likely that his 
predominant feelings would be those of repulsion from 
a route where the one object one grows to look and 
long for is the small white speck on the horizon 
which slowly resolves itself into a tent, proclaiming 
the end of the day’s march to be at hand. 

But what is wanting in physical attraction is made 
up for by the interest afforded in speculating as to 
the political, strategical, and commercial future of 
the route, which, considering its more than probable 
value, looked at from a commercial point of view 
alone, has until quite recently been sadly neglected. 
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It is to the merchant undoubtedly that the route must 
appeal most strongly at present, dangling as it does 
before his eager eyes visions of fortunes waiting to be 
gathered ; but hand in hand with the merchant will be 
found the politician, and that the results of the bridge 
thus raised between India and Persia, across the Gulf 
of Baloochistan, will penetrate be3*ond its jiresent ter- 
minus is scarcel}' oiien to doubt. 

I have endeavoured to show that the journey from 
Quetta can — thanks to the admirable way in which 
Captain Webb Ware, the officer in charge of the 
route, has carried out his duties — ^be perfoi*med with 
ease and comparative comfort, that supplies are forth- 
commg at all the larger posts, and that water and 
grazing exist for camels at every stage. The climate 
is in the winter, as a rule, fine and dry, cold at 
nights and in the early mornings, with a warm sun 
in the middle of the dav, and it is in Avinter that 
caravans at present travel over it ; but I am assured 
by those who ought to know, that though the heat 
in the da^'time is veiy considerable, there is no reason 
wh)' caravans (who prefer travelling by night when 
feasible) should not find the route in every respect 
as satisfactoiy a one in summer as in winter. The 
total rainfall is very small, and for some years has 
not averaged more than a few inches, which makes 
cultivation impossible except in selected spots in the 
vicinitj’ of the mountains, where artificial irrigation 
is possible by means of harezes ; and it is for this 
reason that the country over which the route passes 
has the appearance of a deserted and uninhabited 
waste, such villages as there are being situated at 
the foot of the mountains, and as far removed as 
possible fijom the dead stretches of unproductive plain. 
As far as Dalbandin there should be no difficulty 
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about supplies, even when the traffic becomes far 
greater than it is at present, as local cultivation should 
be possible the length of this section; but from Dal- 
bandin to Sainduk cultivation would hardly be possible, 
and supplies will have to be brought from Nushki 
and the Nushki-Dalbandin section, and for the latter 
half of this section from Miijawa and the country 
round it on the Persian border, where I was told 
there was cultivation and cultivatable land in plenty. 
With so fertile a country as Sistan within a few 
days’ march, no anxiety need be felt on account of 
supplies for the remainder of the journey. 

Having reached, after many days of marching across 
such arid wastes as I have described, the capital of 
little -known Sistan, one’s first impression is that there 
is little to see and still less to rouse one’s interest in 
the tumble-down dilapidated mud city, which has the 
appearance of having been dropped down haphazard in 
the middle of a vast and cheerless plain. The entire 
absence of roads, the untidy and neglected appearance 
of Husseinabad, the southern town through which one 
rides on entering the capital from the south, the narrow 
winding lanes which serve for streets, and the total 
want of method displayed in the arrangement of the 
low-domed houses, which stand together in irregular 
clumps, all tend to produce a feeling of disappointment 
on one’s first glimpse of the capital. 

Ancient history speaks of the country as populous 
and with many cities under the Sufari dynasty in the 
ninth century ; but since that time the country has 
suffered from a succession of His, and, under the heav}’^ 
hand of an adverse fate, has fallen from its former state 
of prosperity and greatness. The destructive genius 
of Jengiz Khan the Mongol, who in the thirteenth 
century swept across Asia with fire and sword, leaving 
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in his wj\ke an indelible trail of ruin and desolation ; 
the over\vhchnini»' hordes of Timur the Tartar a century 
later; the invasion of the Afjrhan in the eifrhteenth 
century, followed by their expulsion by Nadir Shah, 
have he»*n the means of crushing with cruel persistency 
the claims and asj)irations of Sistan to the independ- 
ence and wealth to which its former state of pros- 
perity might justlj’ have given rise. Perhaps with 
the dawn of the twentieth centuiy a new era of 
prosperity is in store, under the civilising influence 
of the West.^ 

The present capital and seat of what the Persians 
are j)leased to call government consists of two towns, 
or rather of a town divided into two parts — the 
southern half, known locally as Husseinabad, and the 
northern, which is entirely surrounded by high city 
walls, and known as Nasratabad. Be3’ond these two 
towns have sjirung up in the last few months the neat 
buildings of the British Consulate, which ma}' be said 
to constitute a third part of the capital, and which I 


* Accoixliiig to Malleson, the probable date of Jengiz Khan’s birth was 
about the year 1 lii.'i. .Some idea of his character is to be derived from the 
following pai-agniph in Malleson’s ‘Afghanistan,’ describing his eai’lj 
struggle for mastery over the hordes of his own turbulent people; “He 
finally established his supremacy by two acts. The firet was his comidete 
defeat of his rival.s on the field of battle, with an armj' counting only one- 
fourth of theiis ; the second a deed of atrocious cruelty with which he 
crowned his victory. It is asserted that having taken many prisonei-s, he 
prejiared eighty huge cauldrons, filled them with boiling water, and into 
them c.ast his still living captive.s.” 

Timur the Tartar, the devastator of a century later, appe.ars to have been 
as great a scourge as was his predecessor, and is described by Malleson as 
follows : “Taimur, known also in history as Tamerlane, was bom at Kesh, 
near Samarkand, about the year 1336. . . . Taimur possessed very much 
the same oiganising genius as Chingiz Khan, from whom in the female line 
lie was descended. He almost equalled him in ferocity, and surpassed him 
in perfidy, whilst his aims, if as large, were at least as reckless.” 

For a concise summary of the leading landmarks of the history of Sistan 
from legendary to modern times, see Curzon’s ‘ Persia,’ vol. i., ch. ix. 
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heard talked of on all sides as Trenchabad— the 
city of Trench. 

Husseinabad, as I have already mentioned, is little 
more than a collection of small -domed mud houses, 
built irrespective of ground -plan, wheresoever fancy 
dictated, in the middle of a vast plain. Here and 
there a windmill of curious shape stands up conspicuous 
among the surrounding houses, usually stationary in 
the winter months, but wanting only the fierce blasts 
of the “ Bad-i-sad'O-bist roz,” or wind of a hundred 
and twenty days, which blows unceasingly throughout 
the summer months, to rouse it to a state of wild 
activity. Beyond this the houses of the Russian vice- 
consul and the head mullah are the only other objects 
likely to attract one’s attention. The former, though 
perhaps the largest house in the town, is badly situated, 
being shut in on three sides by houses, and on the 
fourth by a graveyard, which stretches from the Con- 
sulate to the walls of Nasratabad, and extension, or 
the making of grounds such as a garden round his 
house, would under the present circumstances be im- 
possible. A graveyard, too, spread out up to one’s 
front door can hardly be said to constitute a pleasant 
or desirable outlook, though an understanding has, I 
believe, been come to between M' Miller, the Russian 
vice-consul, and the Amir, to the effect that the grave- 
yard shall remain in statu quo, and that henceforth 
all burials shall take place in another portion of ground 
on the outskirts of Husseinabad. The house itself is 
rectangular, enclosing two courtyards opening into one 
another, and rejoices in an upper storey, an uncommon 
if not unique form of building in a city of pure and 
unadulterated mud. A cluster of domes — each room 
requiring a separate dome — ^forms the I’oof, above which 
stands a sorry-looking flagstaff ; for except on Sundays 



WINDMILL INI HUSSEINABAD. 






N\ i‘. h :i • Jls;']*' 1*'J« i!h' ittnl sliitps on 

*•!' jhi' ai«’ Miirill and , 

tL'- la!l«T Kajiliv a*. alU’h, t<i tla*ir 

ajtjiat <•)»* i»f mil*; for salt*; while tia* owiiiT 

i'' lo f-it in fro!ii of his iloor in a slate of 

ajiath*-{ie ijah'h'iiee, typifal of all thijiLTS, p’eat and 
>-niall, fr«>ni the hl;4hesi to the lowest, thronohiuit the 
doniini«ins of his lliohni'ss Mo/.ulfer-:i-l )in Shah. 

’I'he exception to which 1 ha\a* ndernal is a ciannio- 
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dious and well-built shop, midway between the south 
and north gates of the city, where goods of European 
manufacture of all sorts and kinds included under the 
general heading of piece goods are sold by an in- 
dividual who, as far as this branch of his business at 
anyrate is concerned, corresponds to the general dealer 
of the West. The history of the appearance in the 
midst of an absolutelj’’ oriental city of a purveyor of 



'Main Street, Nasratahad. 


European furniture, ladies’ boots and shoes, and other 
equally unexpected articles, is shortly as follows. 
Towards the end of the year 1899, Seth Suleiman, 
a Shiah Mohammedan of the horah or trading class, 
of the firm of Ali Mohammed, merchants trading at 
Quetta, announced his intention of taking goods by 
the new Nushki route, with a view to exploiting le 
trade of Sistan. According to his own accou^nt he lett 
Quetta amid the jeers and ironical good wishes of Ins 
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sceptical fellow-traders, and travelling by the newly 
opened trade-route, reached Nasratabad with goods to 
the value of 20,000 rupees (.£1333). He seems to have 
experienced the same feelings of disappointment as I 
did on seeing for the first time the capital of the 
country and centre of all his cherished liopes, and 
confesses tliat lie was struck somewliat forcibly and 
unpleasantly with the thought that there might after 
all be very good grounds for the scepticism expressed 
on liis departure from Quetta as to the probable profits 
of trade in these remote parts, whose chief town was 
such a dilapidated and insignificant collection of mud 
huts. For some time he was even unwilling to open 
his cases, which the suspicious people believed to con- 
tain arms for a sudden conp to be made upon their 
country ; but was finalh* persuaded to do so by 
Mohammed Reza Kiian, the snvlmng, at that time 
deputy governor of Sistan for his father, Mir Ali 
Akbar, Hashmat-ul-Mulk, who was residing at Tabbas, 
the other province of which he was governor. From 
this time on, though much hampered at first bj' the 
suspicion of the people and their unwillingness to sell 
him their produce for export, by the tiyiug summer 
climate, and the difficulty he experienced in travelling 
about the countr}’^ in making himself known to the 
people, his business has progressed bj’- leaps and bounds, 
till he is now not onl}’’ the proud possessor of the finest 
shop in the capital, — which is emptied of its goods 
far quicker than he is able to fill it from the distant 
markets of India, — and of a separate house where he 
lives himself, but has also a practical monopol}’’ of 
the exports of the countiy, which, despite heav}’- 
transport charges, realise a large profit in the Quetta 
market, and but a portion of which he is able to 
buy up for want of capital. That he will thus mono- 
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I)olis(3 ilje trade for long is hardly likely, and it is 
faii-ly safe to propliesy that the present high price 
of Eurojjean goods will before long be reduced by 
tlie jU'esence of other competitors. 

In addition to Nasratabad and Husseinabad, there 
remains the more modern part of the town, which 
I luive already spoken of as Trenchabad. Separated 
fi-om tlie rest of the city by a maidan (stretch of 
level ground) of some acres, it occupies an admirable 



Mosque at Trenchabad. 


site, and has the advantage of room for extension, 
should it at an}’- time be thought advisable to 
embark upon enlargement. Between two rows of 
buildings is a wide space, more nearly a square than 
a street, at one end of which flies the union-jack 
from a flagstaflE* planted in a solidly-built pedestal 
of mud. Behind the main block of buildings on the 
south side of the square are one or two other build- 
ings, the most interesting of which is a mosque, if 
only from the fact of its having been built by an 
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Englishman. The main buildings cover a space of 
about 150 3 *ards by 70 yards, the whole site con- 
sisting roughl}’ of about 13 acres; and when it is 
considered that the whole of the buildings, including 
the consul’s liouse, guard-room, cavalry lines, staff and 
servants’ quarters, mosque and all, were completed for 
a sum of 2500 rupees (£166), Trenchabad may prob- 
ably claim to be the clieapest town on record ! 

Such was tlie city I found in December 1900, 
which in the space of a twelvemonth had been roused 
from the state of torpor of a true home of the Orient — 
untouched by the influence of Western progress, where 
time stands still and chansfe is unknown — to the sur- 
prising fact that there were worlds beyond its own, 
and people of an alien race who had stirred them, 
vastly to their own amazement, to a state of — to 
their ideas — extraordinary activity. 

. The day after my arrival I called on M. Miller, the 
Russian vice-consul, whom I found most cordial and 
agreeable, speaking English exceedingly well, and, 
as I afterwards found out, a fluent master of the 
language of the country, an acquirement of the 
greatest importance to any one entertaining hopes of 
dealing successfully with the Persian. Later in the 
afternoon I paid a visit in state to the Amir, who 
rejoices in the title of Hashmat-ul-Mulk, or gloiy of 
the country (1), and the spectacle of the British consul 
and myself — the former in full uniform, while I had 
donned black frock-coat and j)atent leather boots — 
riding solemnly through the narrow allej’^s of the 
crumbling mud cit}’’, accompanied b}’’ a full escort of 
Pathan soivars, must have been one well calculated 
to inspire laughter, had any one capable of appreci- 
ating the humour of the situation been present to 
witness it. 
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Having entered a walled enclosure in front of tlie 
Amirs palace, where were to be seen prisoners bent 
ahd^ groaning under chains and irons of the most ap- 
palling size and weight, and having acknowledged the 
salute of a ragged-looking cut-throat with a gun, pre- 
sumably one of the much -talked -of army on sentry 
duty, we dismounted, and were forthwith ushered into 
the presence of the governor. The reception-hall was 
large for Sistan, and might have been 18 or 20 feet in 
length by perhaps 10 or 12 in breadth, with a recess in 
one side containing a fireplace, in front of which were 
placed a table and three or four chairs. The only orna- 
mentation on the mud walls was a dado of cretonne, 
and on the table was a cloth of bright yellow cotton 
with a deep border of gaudy red roses. Overhead could 
be seen the funnel of a had-gh- or air-shaft for catching 
the wind in the hot weather. 

On entering, the Amir, a pleasant-looking man of 
medium height with black beard and moustache, rose 
to meet us, and having welcomed us with courtly bow 
and stately hand-shake, motioned us to seats on either 
side of the table, and with the greatest solemnity and 
deliberation then took a seat between us. Pausing a 
moment — a Persian is never in a hurry — to be sure 
that we were seated, he made the polite inquiry never 
omitted, asking if we Avere well ; and answers having 
been given and similar demands for information a.s to 
the state of health of the ruler having been made, 
preliminaries were at an end, and Ave AA'ere at liberty 
to talk on any subject that might suggest itself. 

The garment worn by his Highness — a long baggy 
coat of Kashmir shaAAd-Avork, fastened across the chest 
Avith cord and frogs — bore a strong and unfortunate 
resemblance to a dressing-gOAvn ; but Avhen I reahserl 
that it Avas the very latest robe of office received ironi 
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the Shah, which he had donned in honour of his Eng- 
lish guest, I endeavoured to banish from my mind the 
impA'essions created by the mere outward appearance 
of the garment, and to bear in mind only its significance 
as an emblem of majesty. Once in eveiy 3^ear the Shah 
sends to all provincial governors a hhclat or present of 
a robe of office, signifying his approval of their gov- 
ernorship, and thereb}' granting them permission to re- 
tain office for another 3*ear. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to state that the luck3' recipient of the 1*03^1 
hhelat has to pa3’ a sum at least equivalent to its value 
in money to the bearer of the gift : a simple and easy 
method tlnis presenting itself of rewarding any official 
to whom the Shah ma3* be indebted, in appointing him 
the bearer of the iw'al hhehtl. 

During the interview, tea, hiUan (the hubble-bubble 
of India and hookah of Turke3’ and Eg3’pt), cigarettes, 
and coflee were brought in at intervals, a form of 
hospitalit3’^ which is liable to become a trifle tiying if 
more than one visit be paid during the da3^ 

Owing to m3’' inabilit3’’ to speak the language the 
brunt of the conversation devolved upon Trench, and 
was for the most part confined to generalities. The 
Amir spoke of Teheran and Meshed, both of which 
places he had visited, and was quite familiar with the 
idea of railwa3’-s and similar innovations of civilisation ; 
and though his knowledge of such subjects rested on 
the single examjjle of a line the country can boast of, — 
the light railwa3’^ from Teheran to the mosque of Shah 
Abdul Azim, a distance of a few miles onl3’’, — he spoke 
with assurance of the advantage of a line from Quetta 
to Robat, which he looked upon as a certain produc- 
tion of the near future : indeed I heard the advent of 
a line along the new trade-route discussed with much 
more certainty by the higher class Sistanis, who look 
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upoti the question of its ultimate constiniction as in 
no way open to doubt, than I did at the Quetta-Nushki 
end of tlie route. 

fin rising to take my leave at the end of half an 
imnr, and expressing my pleasure at haring made his 
ac(juaintance, he bowed us to the door, and tenninated 
the audience with true oriental politeness by expressing 
a wisli that my sliadow might never grow less. 

Meeting him casually like this, one receives the im- 
pression of a quiet, dignified, gentlemanly man, content 
to live quietly as the ruler of his province, and desiring 
only to be left in peace and quiet. Though ostensibly 
an Anglophile, he is shrewd enough where his own 
interests are concerned, and stands in wholesome awe 
of* his superior at Meshed, who, as he well knows, is 
under the sinister influence of Russia. Though willmsr 
to assist British interests, therefore, as far as he con- 
sidei's compatible with his ovm safety, he could hardly 
be relied on to take any very active part in the further- 
ance of British trade and prestige as long as there is 
a possibility of its being reported against him at 
Meshed throuiih the asrenev of the Russian vice-consul, 
his poliev being strongly flavoured with a desire to 
please both parties ; and he may be looked upon as a 
friend and ally insomuch as he will continue to show 
such signs of friendship towards Great Britain as will 
not endanger his ot\'n position. 

In the well-maunered and courtly gentleman that I 
met there was nothing of the savage to be seen ; but 
that such a side of his nature, savouring of the bar- 
barians of old, does lie dormant beneath the surface, 
and that it is capable of being roused, is demonstrated 
by the fact that a short time before my arrival he had, 
with the unresti-ained licence of an absolute despot, 
resorted to the barbarous practice of blowing a crunmal 


/.■/V'Vr/’n-'.v .:t Tin: ruxsi-iAri:. 


from tin* niur,;*.1'* "f .’i wlm lit lljt* 

iiisi'. thu'^ usInTiii'j; tip' wj-ftHn'd m:in n rolih-T ciiiiirlit 
<•11 ilu* l»<*r(l<Ts <if Af;ili;iiiist:»ii imnTi-in<»niMiisly into 
otfniity. ri-n-ivfd ilu* inM::iiiti«’<Mil rownrd of six kraiis. 
♦‘ijuiv.'slfiit in I'JiLik^^li in<inoy to Imir-M -crown ! 

tin niy ri*!nin t«‘ ilic ('onsnlMlc .’tftor iny visit to the 
Amir 1 fonml ;in invitation from tli*- llnssian vico-con- 
sul to ilinn'’r on Ih coinhcr tin* in honour rW* the 

< V.ar’s hirtlnlav. and an intimation tiiat tin* oilicial 
ivf'i'jilioii w<inld hfoin at 10 a..'!. Allowino’ for the 
tiiirt'v'ii davs whi<'h llnssia. f<*r no verv W(‘ll-asct*r- 


taiiicd r<-ason. j><'r>i>-t< in hiooiiiLT hchimi tin* rest of 
]‘'nro|)o. thf invitation was issued, arcordin:,'' to nioflern 
dati'S'. tor th'' IJOh. ami at !<• A..'!, we proreeded to the 
llti‘'-ian ('<'nsnlate t<» <»tier oiir conirraUdations. M. 
Miller in full uniform n*reiv«*d tts most cordially, in- 
sisting «in otir partakino of refreshments of sherbet, 
lea, ami lemonade in the intervals hetwceii cigarettes 
and conversation, and wla*n we at h*neth rose to leave 
to make room for «ithers. added a hearty verbal in- 
vitation to the written <'ne we had .already received, 


remindinir ns t<i return at eiuht o'clock. 

It was eoner.ally known that jirejiarations for a 
grand dinner in honour of the occasion had been in 


progress for a long time, and that all the Persians of 
rank and position had been invited to come for the 
first time by a Eurojiean host to a Eurojiean dinner. 
Puinour, however, was prevalent during the day that 
the Amir had refused, <in the grounds that he never 
went out at nights, that the gates of the city were 
always closed at sunset, and that he could not depart 
from this reco<;nised custom. He furthermore ffave it 
to be understood that an}*^ one who chose to attend 
the dinner could spend the night outside, as the gates 
would not be unlocked before the customary hour of 

u 
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sunrise. Of the persons of importance \rho dwelt with- 
out the city walls, the chief, AEir Mausum Khan, the 
sarti2?, and son of the A mir , was not on speaking terms 
with the vice-consul, owing chiefly to the latter haring 
refiised to pay the flrst call when he came to Kasiat- 
abad from Birjand, where he had been living for some 
time with his uncle, the Shankat-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Kain ; so that though hopmg to see a gathering of 
Persians who would be experiencing for the flrst time 
the customs and etiquette of a European dinner, such 
as the use of knives and forks, Ac., I was not alto- 
gether unprepard to And that when we assembled at 
eight o’clock the only other guests besides ourselves 
were a Pussian naturalist and friend, who had reached 

Sistan the dav before I had. 

«/ 

After dinner we adjourned to the courtyard, %vhich 
was briUiantlv illuminated with Chinese lanterns and 
miniatiu’e lights produced by lighted wicks floating in 
oil in small clay cups of local manufacture, and were 
given a display of Sistani dancing to the accompani- 
ment of a medley of jarring discords on tom-tom, pipe, 
and hom. While the monotonous movements common 
to oriental dancing were in progress, fli'eworks — also of 
local manufacture — were let oft’ in the background, the 
majority consisting of a form of rocket. Things soon 
became exciting, for the Sistani, ignorant of. or at any- 
rate ignoring, the scientific methods of the pyrotech- 
nist of the West, was content to fire the rocket in liis 
hand, and was supremely indifterent as to which diivc- 
tion it might take. The consequence was that v hi e 
a portion of them took an upward course aftei t je 
manner of aU well-conducted rockets, by far the 
greater number went whizzing about in all directions, 
rebounding from the walls of the courtyard, skimming 
alono* the sround, and exploding among «.he ]jo}- 

O ^ 
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crowd of onlookers, to the huge delight of the per- 
petrators of tlie mischief. 

When the tamasha was at its height, when the dis- 
cordant symphony of the musicians was punctuated by 
the hiss and scream of countless rockets, when the 
dancers had danced themselves into a state of frenzied 
activit}’’, the crowning event of the entertainment was 
ushered on to the scene from a little-expected corner. 
The cook in the exuberance of his spirits, and for sheer 
fim of the thing, pranced on to the roof, and in a fit of 
drunken hilarity discharged all six chambers of a loaded 
revolver ! Luckil}*, owing to his elevated position and 
an inabilit}’’ either to see straight or to stand still, no 
damage was done be3*ond a slight wound in the arm 
received by one of the Cossacks. 

The hour being now late, and the birthday of the 
Czar having been duly celebrated, we took our leave 
after expressing our thanks to our host for a ver}' 
pleasant and exciting evening. 

It was a short time after this that I received the 
first instalment of a present firom the Amir. The 
maxim that in Rome one must do as Rome does, is 
equally applicable to many other places, and the 
traveller in Persia unfortunately finds that to do in 
Persia as Persia does, is to a certain extent at an}’-- 
rate an absolute necessitv. Thus it came about that 
having, in accordance with the observances of the 
country, despatched to the Amir a present of some 
English cloth and Indian silver work, I found myself 
the lucky recipient of a return gift from his Highness. 
It came in instalments, for a very good reason from the 
donor’s point of view. The Persian potentate loves 
above all things to be possessed of a numerous follow- 
ing of servants and retainers : but there being no 
proportionate love of unburdening their pockets to 
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provide pay for such followings, a delightful and char- 
acteristic solution of the problem has been evolved. 
Tliey do not j^ay them, and as long as they are left 
untroubled by demands for wages, good. When, 
liowever, they realise that peace and quiet cannot 
continue owing to the importunities of their servants, 
tliey resort to tlie expedient of sending some wealthy 
neighliour a present. Now, according to recognised 
custom, which, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, altereth not, the happy recipient is obliged 
not only to make a return present of equal value, but 
also to present the bearers of the gift with sums of 
money in proportion, and the wages difficulty is for 
the time being settled. On the arrival of each in- 
stalment of my present, which consisted of half-a- 
dozen sheep, loaves of sugar, packets of tea, sacks of,, 
flour and rice, and a huge potful of ghee (clarified 
butter), I therefore found it necessary to present the 
various bearers with small sums of money. It is per- 
haps superfluous to add that no allusion is made of this 
exchange of gifts between the donors, any expression 
of pleasure being entirely contrary to etiquette in this 
land of bribery and corruption, where it so frequently 
happens that the presentation of a gift has a far deeper 
significance than a mere expression of goodwill towards 
the recipient. 

Having made the acquaintance of the Amir, I now 
turned my attention to the two people of next im- 
portance, Mir Mausum Khan, the sartip, and Mo- 
hammed Keza Khan, the sarhang, both sons of the 
ruler ; and the same farcical procession that had pro- 
ceeded to the Amir was again on view. The^ house 
in which the sartip was living is situated in t e 
only garden of the place, a few hundred yards to t e 
north of Nasratabad, while the sarhang had a ouse 
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within tlu' walls of the city. As 1 visited them both 
the same afternoon. 1 was aflnnlcd an o])portiinity of 
comparing the two candidates for the future posses- 
sion of the sceptre in Sistan, a com]»arison which I 
am hound to say was more than favourable to the 
sarfip. l?oth are of the same age — twenty-one, ac- 
cording to the Sftrliovif/ (December IHOO); but the 
diflcrence between the two could hardly fail to strike 
the most casual observer. On visiting the sardj) I 
was received by a quiet gentlemanly man with per- 
fect manners, and when he talked, seldom without a 
pleasant smile desjiite a distressing disease of the 
eves, fi'om which I was sorrv to sec he sutfered. In 
strounf contrast was the loud-voiced welcome accorded 
me bv his more flashv brother, who had, I fear, im- 
bibed a good <leal more spirit than was good lor him, 
and talked and laughed uproariously throughout the 
interview. 

The whom 1 visited first, received us in a 

darkened room (owing to the weakness of his eyes), 
which, like the Amir’s hall of audience, was without 
ornament, — a few chairs, a table, and divan making 
the sum-total of the furniture. I could not help 
smilinij when I noticed a larjje white bath-towel of 
European manufiicture neatly spread over the table 
in place of a tablecloth. The influences of the West 
are beffinninc to make themselves felt in Sistan, the 
chief outward and visible sign at jJi’esent being a 
rage for articles of European make, and the indis- 
criminate bu^-ing of such goods by people imbued 
solely with the ideas and tastes of the East is liable 
to produce i*esults both bizarre and startling. At the 
time of my visit he was very full of a proposed 
journey to India b}’’ the Nushki route, with a view 
to consulting a first-class oculist about his e^’es, and 
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as I had just- travelled along" the road, this subject 
naturally fornaed the chief topic of conversation. 
From the eagerness with which he questioned me, 
and the interest he took in my answers, I judged 
that he was very anxious to get started, and a good 
deal excited at the idea of crossing the gulf be- 
tween Persia and India, and of seeing for himself 
the wonders of the great empire that lay bej’ond. 

There is very little doubt that the sartip is a man 
of far stronger character than either his father or his 
brother, and it is equally certain that as far as Sistan 
is concerned he is the man of the future, pi'ovided 
always that the developments of the future, in whicli 
alien Powers must play a predominant part, will admit 
of a native of the country occupying a position of any- 
thing more than a puppet. Public opinion at anyrate 
holds no two thoughts as to who will wield the sceptre 
in the future, and from what I heard and .from tlie 
little I saw of him during my stay in Sistan, I am 
inclined to think that he will make a strong and 
powerful ruler. Even at this present time his in- 
fluence is very great, especially — tbrougli his mother, 
a Balooch lady of very high family — among the hordes 
of'Baloochis who cover the country from Sistan to 
Herat. 

I have mentioned the boisterous manner of tli*; 
sarliang, whom I found to be a very coarse edition 
of his brother. .He ushered us into his room witli no 
very steady step, and having indicated by a ]f>rdlN 
sweep of his hand the chairs he desired us to occupy, 
plumped down on to a third with such chimsy violence 
that the article not altogether unnaturally gave way. 

In no way abashed, he threw the broken chair aside, 
and with a remark which was presumably of a joco.-*- 
nature, judging from the uproarious lauglitcr with 
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wliiclj ho fulhnvrd it. in M-.'itin.u' hiins-lf in 

!»nothrr. 'riio litlinus ami «*vnam''nta{i«<n <*!’ tin- v<>ojn 
alVordod ovidojirr ol tli** ••xtrav.'i^ant and timai]tni*'<l 
tastf •»r tin' man. cverv nioln> and rormT di.-’jilayinir 
an inronLTJ'nmis jumhl'’ "f vuIlj.iJ* ir.'o-li ; L.da‘’‘^- 
huujis, I(>nl;int£-,illa'''«'‘s. jiiot'iro*. in ^Mudy f’'»l»»nr,‘<. and 
a \vln*lf ho'^t <>r similar rnhhi'-h. for tin* nn'st I'art 
of choa]) t iorm.an mannraouiro. hi'ijjM^ ma‘*-"d to^rtln-r. 
and Icopi. ns' far :ts 1 r*»nld ‘-olidy in tin’ o:ij*ariiy 
<tf (*rnann‘nts. As mav I*** ima'^im’d. thorc was m-i 
a i^i’oat <lcal to !’<* oa*lifr‘-d !r»'m his fonvrrsa! joji, 
ami hcYoiid flioitino tin* fart lh:U h*’ had l»'*-n strisrh 
hv tin* advantam' »»r \v«dl*htiilt h«ms.-s siiir'* iw had 
witnrs'si-d thr snrrcss i.f Knro)n>am; in thi*- line, :ind 
innl hfC’omo an riithnsi.astir htiild**]' hinisrlf, and that 
Ik* was ;ds<i itit'Trsird in o.irdi'jjiiiL;. I uaim-d nothin^ 
hut an ini|irrssion of ;i sliallow .’ind oNtr.avao.-mt matt 
who |i]a(’(.‘d Ins <twn whitns ;nid jtlr.istjii s ijj-st and 
all c'lsr laKvljorr. In rxtonnatioj) 1 nnist a<lmit that 
whon hr rrtnrnrd my visit a f-w days lat«-r in a ron- 
dition of .s<ihnrty, hr jtrrs«*nii-d ;i miirh hot tor aj)- 
]H*ar.'inc(.*, .and talked murh mon* ijuirtlv :iml .sonsihlv ; 
hut. at tlir host hr is m»t to )••• romjtarrd witli his 
brother, whose trmjtrratr life and Imhiis ;nnl strrnolh 
of character are as strikin'; as are thr intrm)irranrr 
and wrtvkness of tlie surhanff. 

For tin; rest there .arr few men in Sistan who c.an 
be looked njton jis likely t»t make .any name in hist«tr\'. 
The two chief sirdar.s are Sirdar Pnrdil Khan tind 
^Hr Ahh.as, the. fir.st. ol whom plaved .a nntia* or less 
prominent part in local history, as will hr hereafter 
narrated. Front sill siccounts he is a man of line 
pliysisjue svnd ol si hold indejaaident. spirit., as his 
name, ^gnifying Lion-hearted, suggests, and 1 csin 
well believe that he is si man to command rcsps'ct 
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among In's own people, if he at aU resembles his son, 
'whojii I liad the pleasure of meeting. In Mir Abbas 
one sees a picture of good - natured content in the- 
disguise of a countiy squire, who asks no more than 
to spend the days of an unambitious life surrounded 
by the gi’andchildren of a somewhat prolific family 
in the peace and quiet of his own domain. 

In addition to these permanent inhabitants there 
were one or two visitors, all making a more or less 
prolonged sojourn in the land, carrying on their 
business, when the}’ had any, with that contemptuous 
disregard for time which is so noticeable a charac- 
teristic of Persian methods. One gentleman who 
was on his way round the country in the capacity 
of official herald of the safe return of the Shah from 
his trip to Europe, had already occupied six weeks 
in making known the glad news in Sistan, during 
wln'ch time he was the recipient of presents and 
hospitality at the expense of the province, as being 
an emissary from headquarters ; and as long as such 
hospitality continued to be on a sufficiently magnificent 
scale to satisfy him he would no doubt remain, only 
passing on with his news when he found there was 
little more to be gained by stopping where he was. 
News carried by such a messenger must become a 
little stale befoi’e being conveyed to all for whom it 
is intended. Of other sojourners whom I came across, 
two had managed to fritter away something like nme 
months in laying before the Amir demands for in- 
creased revenue on behalf of the authorities at Meshed, 
and yet another — an Afghan — was living in Sistan 
as a gentleman at large, for the very good rea^n 
that he did not dare live in his own country. He 
was a most amusing old gentleman, who had lived 
at Kabul in the time of Dost Mohammed, and had 
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been a great friend of Sher Ali, and nntil quite receu% 
of Abdur Kahman. A day Tiad come, however, when 
the latter had intimated that he would be required 
to give evidence in a false trial, got up against a 
fi’iend of his, and being unwilling to do so, and being 
of the same mind, no doubt, as the Ghilzai chief who 
wrote refusing an invitation to go to Kabul, — 

" High stands thy Cahul citadel, where many 
Have room and rest; 

The Amirs give welcome entry, hnt they 
Speed not a parting guest. 

ShaU. I ask for the Moollali, in Ghuzni, to 
Whom all Aighans rise 1 
He was hid last year to thy banqueting — 

His soul is in Paradise,” ^ 

— had taken the only other alternative and sought 
voluntary exile in Sistan. 

When I asked him if his life would not be safe in 
his own country that he was obliged to live in exile, 
he whispered mysteriously that in the dominions of 
his Highness Abdur Hahman there were things far 
worse than death. ^ 

» T erses written in India. By Sii- A . Lyall. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE COUNTRY AND AN ACCOUNT OF A SOJOURN 

THEREIN. 


Sistan proper — An expedition to Koh-i-Khwajah — Cultiration — The bund 
of Kohak — Daily events — A visit to ]\[ir Abbas — Ancient seals and 
coins — Christmas Day — The fast of the Ramzan — A visit from the 
Amir — The army in Sistan — The revenue — A shooting affair. 


Sistan proper — i.e., that part of Sistan assigned to 
Persia by the Goldsmid Commission of 1872 — consists 
of a vast alluvial plain bounded on the north by the 
Naizar, on the east by the main bed of the Helnnind, 
on the south by the main irrigation canal taken from 
the Helmund in a western direction, and on the west 
by the Koh-i-Khwajah and the edge of the Haniiin 
between that hill and the Naizar on the north. 
Roughly speaking, these boundaries were considered to 
enclose a space of 950 square miles, and to contain a 
population of 45,000 inhabitants. During my stay in 
the country I was informed that the population was 
generallj’’ considered to number from 80,000 to 100,000, 
which, however, was an admittedly rough estimate 
owing to the absence of any accurate data to go njxai. 
A certain amount of friction also e.\isted with regard 
to the Perso-Afghan boundary owing to tin* Helmund 
having changed its course, taking* one consider;! 1>K 
west of the one it followed at the time of the f.om- 
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mission, the result of this deviation being that the 
Afghans encroached up to the present main bed, while 
the Sistanis maintained that their territory still ex- 
tended to the former channel, now nearly dry. 

To look out over the country from Nasratabad is to 
gaze over an absolutely flat and deadly uninteresting 
plain, practically treeless, and, in winter at anyrate, 
of a dirty greyish colour, presenting a mournful picture 
in monochrome. With the exception of a low range of 
mountains visible to the west — the Palan Koh — the 
only hill to be seen is the Koh-i-Khwajah, a low, 
circular, flat- topped hill of crystalline black rock, about 
sixteen miles from the capital, forming an odd ex- 
crescence in the otherwise uninterrupted surface. A 
ride to this isolated bluff gives one a lair idea of the 
nature of the countrv, and from the summit a view 
is to be had over pretty well the whole of the area, 
which lies spread like a map all round one. 

I was blessed with a cloudless sky and an air with an 
invigorating bite in it as I rode out in the early morn- 
ing of Christmas Eve. The land we rode over from 
start to finish was a thick deposit of rich alluvial soil, 
capable of producing prodigious crops, which must 
assuredly be the equal if not the superior of the fertile 
banks of the Nile, a region which it in many respects 
much resembles. So fertile, indeed, is the soil that the 
natives as often as not do not even take the trouble 
to sow their crops, but leave them to perform that 
office for themselves, and are so indolent and apathetic 
that they allow b}’^ far the greater portion of the land 
to lie waste, and produce but a tithe of what could be 
p’own with the expenditure of a very small output of 
a our and capital. Durmg the whole way till we 
reac ed the foot of the hill, and on every other occasion 
on w ich I rode out into the country, I never saw so 
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much as a single stone, a fact which alone bears wit- 
ness to the excellence of the soil. The greater part of 
the country we rode over on this occasion consisted of 
uncultivated plain, sparsely covered with low scrub 
jungle ; but here and there irregular patches of cultiva- 
tion, unenclosed, and with nothing to in any way mark 
them off from the general waste from which the}' were 
reclaimed, showed green with sprouting barley against 
the preponderating greyness all round. In many cases 
I noticed sheep and goats grazing on the young green 
shoots, a form of pruning which one would imagine Avas 
hardly calculated to promote the growth of the crop. 
Now and then we passed through villages, quaint 
clusters of sun-baked gumhazes (domes) of mud, some- 
times inhabited and possessing on their outskirts small 
cultivated fields enclosed by low mud walls, but more 
often totally deserted and in more or less advanced 
stages of decay. Over the entire area was spread a 
network of ditches and canals, some full, some empty, 
some shallow, and some deep, but one and all, while 
making cultivation possible, impeding and retarding 
the movements of the would-be traveller. 

Arrived at the foot of the mountain, we Avere con- 
fronted by a circular bluff of crystalline black rock 
rising to a height of from 300 to 400 feet above the 
level of the plain, Avith steep, almost perpencliciilai*, 
sides, and having a circumference at the base of little 
more than at the summit. Such, at least, Avas tlie 
appearance it presented. Hiding round from tlie east 
front, one's attention aa'ss attracted by the .skeleton 
of a Aullage of white mud clinging tenaciously to the 
steep mountain-side on Avhich it A\’as rooted, its hoasos 
rising in tiers one aboA'e the other, and showing cle.n 
against the background of black rock, farther mwif 
to the south-AA'est vre came upon a gorge scooped out lu 
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the hillside, which gave access to the summit. Enter- 
ing this through a natural gateway between great 
buttresses of naked rock, we dismounted, and aftei a 
short scramble reached the jdateau above. It consisted 
of an uneven surface of black gravel, on which were to 
be seen here and there the remains of mud Imildings ; 
and on the northern edge, from which the best view of 
the country is obtainable, stood a zmrat or ])lace of 
pilgrimage. The zKivctt in question was a building 
over the grave of a holy man, one Khwaja Sara Sarir, 
who had the reputation, according to Colonel C. E. 
Yate, of belufi: a direct descendant of Abraham, and 
who must have been a saint of truly gigantic pro- 
portions, if the grave in which he lay, measuring 21 
feet in length (I), can be taken as any guide. The 
Sistanis are said to assemble here in force on the 
festival of JN^au voz, or New Year’s Day (March 2l), and 
to hold races, though one would think that any one who 
could find pleasure in racing over the hard uneven 
ground which constitutes the course must be shaped in 
a curious mould. 

The view, though extensive, calls for little remark. 
To the west stretch the low line of the Palan Koh, 
to the north the blue waters of the Hamuu, at this 
time of the year a long way off, and for the rest an 
unbounded plain, dotted with swamps and ditches, 
villages deserted and otherwise, and the black goat’s- 
hair tents of nomad Baloochis. The floods to which 
the country is liable are at their highest in the spring, 
at which time the Hamun expands, often filling the 
whole depression which lies between it and the Koh-i- 
Khwaja, which is described by members of the Busso- 
Mghan Boundary Commission of 1885 as being an 
island in the middle of a huge lake. The main ctnal, 
which carries the waters of the Helmund westward 
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for purposes of irrigation, leaves that river at the point 
where is built the bund of Kohak on the border. At 
the present time the bund, which was originally a 
great dam stretching across the river, and diverting 
its waters into the canal, exists more in name than 
in anj’thing else, being now nothing more than a 
temporary affair put up yearly when the river is at 
its lowest in the autumn, and invariably washed away 
when the river rises. The absolute necessit}* for a 
permanent dam, however, no longer exists, the bed of 
the canal having been worn to a sufficient depth to 
admit of its catching enough water to satisfy the 
indolent population. Was the level of the irrigating 
water to be raised onlj* a little, there is no doubt that 
an enormous area of what is at present waste land 
could be cultivated, but this would entail careful di’ain- 
ing to prevent other portions being inundated, and 
until the cultivation of the land is taken in hand by 
some one of a more eneroretic and ambitious nature 

O 

than the passive Sistani, things are likely to remain 
in statu quo. The present cultivators wiU certainly 
do nothing of themselves to improve their position, and 
that they are not likely to be driven to any enterprise 
of the sort bj’ their ruler is evident from a very char- 
acteristic remark he made when speaking on the sub- 
ject ; for when it was suggested to him what an 
enormous benefit it would be to his country if the 


whole of the waters of the Helraund, instead of running 
to waste in the Hamun, could be distributed over the 
country for purposes of irrigation, he replied, “But 
what would become of the feather - collectors ? The 

feather-collectors were a small bodj" of men who earned 
a precarious livelihood by collecting and selling the 
feathers and down obtained fi’om the numbers of v n 
fowl that frequent the Naizar and Hamun. 
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It might he supposed that in a country such as this, 
with so scanty a European population, amounting during 
the greater part of my stay to M. Miller, Trench, and 
myself,— for M. Zaroodney and his companion were 
seldom to be seen, being variously occupied in distant 
corners of the country, — that time would hang heavy on 
one’s hands ; but this I found was far from being the 
case, and nearly a month sped quickly by before I found 
myself embarked once more on my journey towards 
the West. 

Every Thursday a gymkhana was held on the niaidan 
between the city and the Consulate, when the Sistanis 
gathered in large numbers to witness feats of skill, 
such as tent - pegging, lemon - cutting (for want of a 
better substitute onions took the place of lemons), and 
daring feats of horsemanship by the sowars of the 
escort, and to talk and drink tea and smoke the 
kalian provided for them. The performances which 
the Pathans went through on their horses were well 
worth witnessing, and among other achievements one 
young non-commissioned ofi&cer was wont to delight 
the astonished spectators by turning completely round 
in the saddle while galloping past, and continuing his 
wild career over the maidan seated with his back to 
the horse’s head. Trenchabad was at all times open 
to the public, who came and went as they pleased; 
but these Thursday afternoons, when tents were 
pitched and carpets spread, were a special delight to 
the people, who took advantage in large numbers of 
the opportunity afforded them of an afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment, where amusement was provided for them, and 
aU they had to do was to play a part after their own 
hearts, of idle onlookers. 

Other afternoons we played cricket on a portion of 
the maidan levelled for the purpose, and sometimes 
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football, and many is the game I enjoyed with sides 
made uja of Persians, Baloochis, and men from the 
Panjab, Kashrniris, Pathans, Madrasis, and Sistanis ! 

In the mornings there were always .people from the 
country^ anxious to dispose of their various wares. 
Baloochis would come with carpets, and saddle-bags 
and nose- bags of the same material, made by their 
Avomeii-folk, who spent the day thus occupied in their 
squat black tents, while the men attended to their 
flocks. Sometimes old coins and seals dug up in the 
half- buried villages were brought for our inspection; 
and often game, in the form of partridge, duck, wild 
goose, and hare, was brought for sale by the villagers. 
They Avere modest in their demands, seldom asking 
more than Id. for a duck or partridge, and 3d. or 4d. 
for a wild goose or hare. Huge water-melons, which 
grow in any quantity, were brought and sold by the 
donkey-load, the ruling price for a donkey-load being 
one kran (about 4|-d.) Indeed living in Sistan is at 
present cheap, and I remember, when about to start for 
Birjand, purchasing fifty eggs for a kran, and four fowls 
for tAvo. 

Sometimes Ave rode out into the country ; but travel- 
ling is not particularly pleasant, owing to the network 
of ditches and canals through which one has to wade ; 
and moreover, owing to the absence of roads, the want 
of landmarks, and the sameness of all the villages, a 
guide was an absolute necessity when going anywhere 
out of sight of the city. One of the expeditions we 
made was to the village of Mir Abbas, who had given 
us such repeated and cordial invitations to visit him 
that we at last gave way. There had been heavy rain 
for a day or two before we started, and we floundered 
about painfully in the deep alluvial soil, and splashed 
through endless swamps of water on the way, u 
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1.0 mT FiTTrlse ~e lound bridges spanning tlie larger 
..»qT'-vg — ircn saved ns tbe vretting we should other- 
^se Lave Lad to put up with. Three or four miles 
from tLe csTMtal we passed through Booiyar. reputed tO 
leiLeseoond lariresi village in Sistan ; and two or three 
imles farmer we came to Iskel. where we were met aud 
welcomed bv Mir Abbas, who conducted us to his guesr- 
cL-ambeT. Here, reclining on carpets, we spent the 
afrerroon. in eompanv with our host aud a portion ot 
Lis mimiv. drinkiu2 ihe tea and smoking the kalian 
wLicL Le Lospitablv provided for us. though his religi- 
ons scruples forbade him breaking his fast himselt — 
the msT of the Hanizan was in progi'ess — till after 
sunset. Hims elf a man of prodigious proportions, he 
is the proud father of several equally gigantic sons, 
who sat and talked, sfood-nature writ lai*£re on their fat 
smilmg faces, besrsins: us even to stav the night. In- 
deed thev are a large fanulv in more senses than one. 
for in the cotu'se of conversation we leaimt that, brothei*s, 
sons, nephews, and grandsons, they numbered all told 
the good round sum of seventv. 

A peculiar mania of om' host himself was the collect- 
ing of old coins, seals, aud pebbles to he found among 
the manv ruined and deserted villages throughout the 
country, and in the course of ten years he had managed 
to amass an enormous quantit}-, of which he was ludi- 
crously proud. From an iron-bound chest he brought 
them forth in handfuls, asking our opinions on the 
coins, which were mostly Assyrian aud ancient Greek ; 
but the climax was reached when ho produced with a 
show of great importance two or throe crystals, about 
the size of pigeon’s eggs, aud handed them over for 
inspection, asking me to put a name to them. 1 was 
not altogether unprepared for what w.ns coming, and 
did my best to keep a solemn conntonanoo when he 
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proclaimed with great impressiveness that they were 
diamonds ! Such is his firm conviction, in spite of all 
the unfavourable replies he has received from different 
people whom he has consulted about them. 

Before we left he presented me with a number of old 
seals and coins, some of them of gold, and all of con- 
siderable interest, which is more than I could honestl}’ 
say for the pebbles and diamonds (!), and entertained 
us to such purpose that it was almost dark when we 
started back, and the flames of the ovens ^ of Boonjar 
blazed red against the sky as we passed through on onr 
homeward way. 

Thus occupied in the intervals of watching the ])ro- 
gress of events political and commercial, tlie clays 
passed quickly by, and Christmas was upon us almost 
before we were aware of it. It so happened that the 
Ramzan or fast of thirty daj’^s, during which time no 
Mohammedan may eat, drink, or smoke betu'een the 
hours of sunrise and sunset, fell at the period when 
the whole of Christendom rejoices ; but this was no 
obstacle to the inhabitants of Trenchabad making merry 
over a goodly Christmas dinner, — after sunset, — tlie 
majority of appetites being no doubt all the keener 
from their forced abstention during the day, digest if)ij 
being stiU unimpaired by this irregular wa}' of living, 
since the fast had oiil}^ just begun. Tlie lUissijui 
Consul honoured us with his compan}*^, and his Cossack's 
were entertained by our Pathan soivcirs , — a curious 
mixture of East and West, — the rest of the estaljlisii- 
ment messing together as they felt inclined. 1 doubt 
if anybody who could have looked into tlie cos}' looju 
with its blazing fire and shaded lamps throwing a 
lio-ht on an array of silver on the table, could Iiav» 

1 A public oven is invari.ibly to be found in tlie villa"*^, 
for the whole community is baked evciy evcnine. 
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believed it possible that the whole was the creation of 
a few short months in a land cut oft from ^^'estern 
civilisation in every direction by huge tracts of land 
to be crossed only by journeys ot many days duration, 
and whose nearest railway was nigh on GOO miles 
away ! 

During dinner I:c(unt,< had been erected from the end 
of the house across the space in front, lorming a sr|uare 
enclosure, and hundreds of tiny lights twinkled all 
round. In the enclosure thus formed the servants and 
entourage had prepared a tayiiasjia for us, and amid the 
general goodwill of all Christmas Day in Sistan was 
brought to a close to the accompaniment of music, 
song, and dance. 

It .was instructive to notice the different ways in 
which people observed the fast. Some observed it 
strictl}', fasting during the day and partaking of a 
single meal in the twenty-four hours, immediately after 
sunset. Others rose early and put in another meal 
just before sunrise, — to be absolutely correct, nothing 
should be taken after it is light enough to distinguish 
a black thread from a white one, — while some did not 
observe it at all. At the head of the latter list came 
the head mullah, an old man full of years, who armed 
himself with a medical certificate excusing him the fast 
on the pounds of bad health. The Amir, with a char- 
acteristic dislike of being inconvenienced, found a simple 
^ay out of the difiiculty bj’^ merely converting night 
into day and vice vei'sa. In accordance with this plan, 
he rose shortly' before dark, and as soon as the gun 
announcing the hour of sunset Avas fired, sat down to 
reakfast ! About 3 or 4 a.m. he would have dinner, 
and retired to bed when the morning gun informed 
un that day was at hand. An extremely unhealthy 
mode of life, the bad efiects of which were noticeable 
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in all, with the exception of those who did not observe 
the fast. 

One day immediately before the Bamzan a great 
event in the history of Sistan took place. The Amir, 
in coming to pay me a return call, took the opportunity 
of bringing out for the first time his carriage, and 
drove in state along the one road of the place — lately 
completed by Trench at a. cost of 25 rupees — ^from his 
palace to the Consulate. We peeped at the procession 
from the window as it trundled laboriously along, first 
the carriage at a slow walk and behind it a crowd of 
followers on foot, the whole resembling a funeral 
cortege more than anything else. Having safely dis- 
mounted, he seemed in nowise anxious to trust him- 
self to his vehicle again, and honoured us with a call 
of an hour and a half’s duration, during which time, I 
frankly admit, I became most intensely bored. For 
myself I came to a full stop after I had asked him the 
few simple questions which generally sufficed for an 
interview, until he began asking for information about 
the revenue and army of India. This gave me a bright 
idea, and having satisfied him to the best of my ability, 

I inquired about his army and revenue. With regard 
to the former he told me that there were two regiments 
divided between Birjand and Nasratabad, comprising 
about 1200 men in all. Like many things in Persia, 
they were probably mostly in the air ; for with the 
exception of men posted at the gates of the city and 
palace of the Amir, who showed themselves to be on 
sentry duty by getting up and making a wild grab at 
a gun, which was lying wherever he might happen to 
have left it, when any one of importance passed by, I 
never saw a single individual possessing anything in 
the way of uniform or of anything else that might 
proclaim him to belong to the army. As for uniform, 
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it is, I suppose, a recognised custom for- the Amir to 
pocket the annual allowance made bj’- the Government 
for that purpose. 

The subject of revenue I judged was rather a sore 
one, and he replied rather shortly that it used to be 
12,000 tomans, but was now 24,000. This was a rough 
estimate, to say the least of it, as will be seen from 
the following facts, which I gleaned later. 

The gross revenue is .estimated at 100,000 kharwars 
of grain, and about 7100 tomans as . the value of other 
products, such as melons, cotton, popp}’^, Indian corn, 
&c. The Am ir’s share, exclusive of grain, came to a 
fifth of this — i.e., 1420 tomans — plus an additional sum 
of 12,675 tomans, the value of a certain quantity of 
bhusa, firewood, &c., from each village, and the pro- 
duct of the sale of contract for collecting certain taxes 
on sheep and cattle, making his share in cash 14,095 
tomans. His share of grain came to 30,000 kharwars, 
which was valued at 5 tomans per kharwar, and 
brought him in 150,000 tomans. His whole income 
then amounted to 164,095 tomans. Of this amount 
the Persian Government required in cash, as the pro- 
ceeds of everything with the exception of grain, 2600 
tomans, and in grain 24,012 kharwars less 9812, re- 
missions to priests and sayeds, or 14,200 kharwars. 
In place of this quantity of grain they were content 
to take a cash equivalent at the rate of 7 krans per 
kharwar, which came to 9940 tomans. The total de- 
mands, therefore, of the central Government amounted 
to 12,540 tomans, and it must have been to this sum 
that the Amir was alluding when he told me the 
revenue was 12,000 tomans. This of course left him 
with an income of 151,555 tomans. 

Some months before my arrival, however, two emis- 
saries had come from Meshed — one of whom, an 
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Al^lian, Mustoh Khalik Khan, I had the pleasure of 
meeting on one or two occasions—demanding on behalf 
of the Government a sum equivalent to the 14,200 
kharwars, valued at 6 tomans per kharwar. If he 
agreed to tliis ]iis own income would be reduced from 
151,555 to 76,295 tomans, and it was hardly likely 
that he was going to submit to this without a fight. 
>So it happened that the two envoys, who had already 
been in Sistan carrying on their argument for about 
nine months, were still there. As far as I could as- 
certain, the Amir, after having told them the futility 
of their demands owing to his not having the money 
to jjay tliem, and having ofiPered them the grain itself, 
which the}*^ refused to take as being useless to them, 
was sticking out for giving them the value at 15 krans 
per kharwar, while the envoys, under instructions from 
Meshed, had reduced their demands to 17|- krans. I 
believe that for the time being, at all events, the 
Amir’s offer of 15 krans was agreed to, and Mustofi 
Khalik Khan started on his return journey to Meshed 
at the end of December. This would bring the de- 
mands of the Government, roughly speaking, to 24,000 
tomans, as mentioned by the Amir on my questioning 
him about it. 

After this, having consumed innumerable cups of tea 
and coffee, and having smoked copiously from the kalian 
— he brought his own, preferring it to cigarettes — he 
rose to take his departure, and we saw him once more 
into his hearse-like conveyance, a landau of sombre hue 
which he had got hold of when he was in Teheran, and 
of which he was inordinately proud. 

If our occupations do not appear to be wildly ex- 
citing, my stay was not altogether wanting in incident 
of a stirring nature. It was the morning of December 
the 29th, and I was sitting writing in my tent when 
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mv ntt'Milii'M !Uln>ot«Ml liy .'i smujuI ns of n iiiaii 

ininninir: nn«l when iijuu'slintfly nli'Twnrds I lirnrd n 
s<*uMil ns (ti’ inv Ivitli, whirli wns Irnuiii!^ n^niiist tin*, 
{(•nt riij*i s ituisldc, Im'Im” violi-ntly ld(’k*’d In (In* Lrroinid. 

1 otTlnlii tlint .si«in«‘«>in* wns in ;ni unusiin] hurry 

(o pMs^.. At tin* iinonnut 1 slnjipccl f>n! «ir my l<*nl to 
si'i* whnt wns up. 1 hi-rnnn* nwnrc of n ,«>MUinl ns n| n 
si'i'-Mid iiidividunl nls** si-.Miiinoly in n (Ifspcrnt** htirry, 
nud ^^ns just in titin* loscf n Pntlinn rush wildly 

pns'i in till* mM of rnisin*; u rilh* to Ids slnndflni*, 'I'In* 
jn-Nt inojin*nt tlicro wns a hmd ropurt, ninl Ijn dis- 
nji])'‘;ir»‘d ln-hitid {li<* tout. All this promisi'fl well for 
cxritino Mini nnfoi-.s<M-n oVfiit unlit i'-s, nud I stnpp!*d 
hnnk into my lout lor niy mnns**r jdslol, whirh hcinjx 
pnrticulnrly wanted was of niursf not at hainl, thus 
inis>.ino: tin* next s<‘,.no in tin* <lr.unn whioli was hninir 
nn:n't<‘d. Tin* si-'lit that im*i mv iinr,** ns 1 c.iim* ottt, 
no.dn was that of the ln*ro of tin* rith*. disarmed, in thn 
ctistoily of tw<» Persian jriutsL's, h>*ino Ind (<i\v;n*ds 
'rreneh. who had eonn* out «*f tin* house «in heariuLT the 
r«*j»ort <if the ritli*. There was Httli* t<* he done where 
we were heyond orderinir the prisamer to he taken in 
custo<ly to the onnrd-r<u*m, ilanoi-r fi>r the time hein^ 
havine; heen averted hy the ]>rompt action of tlu* /<■/•«.'*/< 
who had se(!un*d the ]irisom*r. 

'fhe st<»rv came out hv l)ils when the slatt*menls of 

• • 

the jK’tors in wh.'il lunl narrowly escaped heiijefa tragedy 
were taken down. 'fhe prismier, om* Sirdar Khan, 
when on sentry <luly had left the LCuard-room and «^oiu; 
«»tVlo the city. (.)n his return the (/o///dor in chari^e of 
the Ljuard ord(*red his arrest, and ho was forthwith 
contined in the (juarter-jruard. I'indin^ij an ajtpeal for 
release was rt*fused, In* ejot it itito his head that a 
fellow -.s'ojro/*, Gholnm Ua.sool hy name, had encouraged 
tile to refuse to free him, and jiersuaded one 
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of th(i escort syces to call him in order that he might 
sj)eak to him. He then asked Gholum Kasool if he 
had s])oken to the daffidar about his confinement, to 
which he received a reply in the negative. In the 
meanwhile' the sentry stepped in, and sitting down 
o])posite Gholum Basool, took his hand and asked him 
to swear that he had said nothing. This conversation 
was rudely interrupted by a loud report, which brought 
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both men to their feet, and Gholum Easool, seeing 
Sirdar Khan with a smoking rifle in his hand just 
behind him, sprang out of the guard-room and ran. 
Sirdar Khan followed, reloading as he ran and firing 
again from beside my tent. This accounted for the 
part I had seen and heard. He was on the point of 
loading again when the Persian ferasli, Mohammed 
Uslam Khan, pluckily closed with him and secured 
him. When it is taken into consideration that he had 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STORY OF THE SISTAN OF TO-DAY. 


Recent local history — Arrival of an Indian trader — Important position of 
Sistan — Russian projects for an invasion of India — Arrival of a 
British consul — Previous European visitors — Inclinations of the 
Sistani — Proposed journey of the sartip to India — The taking of an 
omen — Russian intrigue — Trade — Pros and cons of constructing a 
railway from Quetta to the Pemian frontier — Advisability of establish- 
ing telegraphic communication — Survey for a railway sanctioned — 
Comments of the ‘Novoe Vremya’ — An Askabad-Meshed railway — 
The building of a steel chain across Asia — Against leaving Persia 
to Russia — Expert opinion — Value of Russian assurances — The only 
understanding possible. 

Having given in the preceding pages a description of 
the country of Sistan and its capital, and some account 
of its people and my stay among them, it may not, I 
hope, be considered out of place in a volume which pur- 
ports to be little more than a wanderer’s diary among 
some of the less frequented byways of Western Asia, 
if I devote a few pages to remarks upon the existing 
situation as it appeared at the time of my visit. Stay- 
ing as I did for a month within the confines of Sistan, 

I had some opportunity of watching the trend of events, 
and I have thought it possible that a short reference 
to such events as were enacted before my eyes might 
prove of interest to those who have considered the 
countries in this part of Asia in the light of something 
more than a mere mark upon the map. 
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Recent history concerning the chief local characters 
represented in the story of Sistan of to-day gives a 
picture of a house divided against itself, and of a land 
scourged with internal dissension, which troubles have, 
however, at the present time been smoothed to all 
intents and purposes, and lost to view, in the presence 
of circumstances of a far more important and far-reach- 
ing nature, and quite beyond the control of the natural 
ovTiers of the countr}^, over which fate and the struggle 
between two great alien nations have decreed that they 
should cast their shadows. 

Recent histoiy of the events which have placed the 
chief persons of importance in the positions they now 
hold is as follows : — 

At the time of the Goldsmid Boundary Commission 
of 1872 there were certain Baloochi sirdars of high 
family living in Sistan, who, finding the award of the 
Commission not to their liking, crossed the border into 
Afghanistan, where they were received with open arms 
by the Amir, Sher Ali, at that time secure on the 
throne, who gave them monej^ and permission to live 
in Afghan Sistan. While here, the two sirdars, Sherif 
Khan and Darwesh Khan, uncle and nephew, were 
able to give assistance to Abdur Rahman, then a 
fugitive, a kindness which he remembered when he 
became Amir ; and sending for them to Kabul, treated 
them with honour and loaded them with presents. 
While here, Sherif Khan died, and the , Amir divided 
his land between his two sons, Sayed Khan and Ali 
Mohammed Khan. Some time later, however, becom- 
ing suspicious of the doings of Sayed Khan on the 
Persian border, he ordered him to leave his home and 
to proceed to Northern Afghanistan. 

Mir Mausum Khan, the sartip, at this time (1894) 
deputy governor in Sistan for his father, beino- a 

' O 
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nephew of Sayed Khan,— Mir Ali Akbar, his father, 
had married a sister of Sayed Khan’s,— and being 
much attached . to him, gave him every assistance and 
encouragement to return to Sistan, and assigned to 
him certain villages, the hereditary property of the 
Narhui tribe. In consequence of . this breach of faith 
on the part of Sayed Khan, Ahdur Bahman ordered 
his uncle and brother, Darwesh Khan and Ali 
Mohammed, out of the country, and transported them 
to Peshawar, whence they made their way via Quetta 
back to Sistan, and applied to the sartip for lands and 
villages. 

This application the sartvp refused, and Darwesh 
Khan, accompanied by Ali Mohammed, travelled to 
Tabbas to seek aid from Mir Ali Akbar. Here they 
were not well received, but, nothing daunted, made 
their way to Teheran, and returned to Tabbas with 
a firman from the Shah granting them villages in 
Sistan. 

In a land devoid of roads and railwaj’^s the pulse of 
Government throbs but feebly in the distant corners 
of the empire, and relying on this, as he is prone 
to do when the orders from the central Government 
do not happen to coincide with his own wishes, the 
Amir snapped his fingers and refused to recognise 
the firman of the Shah. Darwesh Khan, however, 
being of a determined nature, at once started for 
Meshed to lay his case before the wali (governor), 
and through him to have the orders of the Shah . 
enforced. 

Hearing of this, the Amir in a fit of drunkenness, 
and at the instigation it is said of his chief adviser, 
ordered Darwesh Khan to be entrapped and murdered. 
The luckless victim had journeyed but a march from 
Tabbas when he was overtaken, and under promises 
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from the Amir of a reconsideration ot his decision, 
persuaded to return onK* to meet his death. ^ 

Sayed Khan and Abbas Khan, Darwesh Khan’s son, 
incensed at this deed of treachery, at whicli, it is said, 
the perpetrator himself was gi'eatly dismayed when he. 
recovered from his drunken debauch, proceeded to 
ilileshed and reported the circumstances to the wah. 
As a result the Amir was sent for and threatened by 
the Persian Government, and was iinally forced to take 
hast owing to an attempt being made upon his life. 
In the end, however, as might be expected in a land 
where government and justice stand on a frail founda- 
tion of bribery and corruption, heavy bribes prevailed, 
and the Amir returned to his province. 

^leanwhile fresh complications had arisen in Sistan 
owing to the U'ah' having assigned additional lands to 
Sayed Khan, some of which belonged to the Sarbandi 
tribe, at whose head was Purdil Khan. Objecting, 
with some reason, to property belonging to the Sar- 
bandi tribe being handed over to a Narhui sirdar, he 
applied to the Amir for their restoration. The latter, 
still mindful of the castigation so lately received at the 
hands of an incensed Government, refused to interfere 
with the icali’s orders, and Purdil Khan at once re- 
turned and set about taking steps on his own account. 
Gathering his tribesmen around him, he set out to 
besiege Sayed Khan with 600 soivavs and 100 infiintry. 
Hearing of this, the sartij), though quite a boy, showed 
thus early his spirit of independence by summoning his 
troops and marching out to help his uncle ; but receiv- 
ing peremptory orders from the Amir, was obliged to 
return. After a stubborn fight, Sayed Khan’s village 
was taken ; but the victor finding himself in no position 
to retain it, terms were come to between the two com- 
batants through the mediation of one Khan jan Khan, 
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who had lately married Sayed Khan's daughter, by 
which it was agreed that Sayed Khan should cross the 
Afghan border. 

About this time the Amir, hearing that his deputy 
at Nasratabad was abusing his power and ruling with 
a heavy hand of oppression, ordered him to leave Sistan, 
and sent his other son, Mohammed Reza Khan, the 
sarhang, to rule in his place. This the scirtip at first 
refused to do ; but the instigator of Darwesh Khan’s 
murder, who had accompanied the sarhang as chief 
adviser, being in his turn murdered, with, it is to be 
feared, the connivance of the sartijp, the latter repaired 
to Birjand and took up his abode with his uncle, the 
Shankat-ul-Mulk, Amir of Kain. 

It was during the governorship of the sarhang that 
Seth Suleiman, the Quetta merchant, and Captain 
Webb Ware, who was in charge of the trade-route, 
reached Sistan early in 1900, and a short time after- 
wards the Amir, being outbid in his annual bribe to 
retain the governorship of Tabbas, repaired to Sistan to 
take up the reins of government liimself, wliich place 
he reached a short time prior to the arrival of the 
British consul. One of his first acts was to send for 
the sartip, ordering him to come and live in Sistan, an 
order which he for some time refused to obey, except on 
condition that Sayed Khan might accompany him. The 
Amir, however, was firm in his refusal to allow the 
Balooch chieftain within his province, and in August 
1900 the sartip came and took up his residence in 
Sistan. It was on the occasion of his arrival here that 
]M. Miller, the Russian vice-consul, refused to pay the 
first call, and the sao'tij^ being equally stubborn, neither 
had called on the other when I arrived in JJecembei’, sis 
a consequence of which they were not on .sjieaking 
terms. This seems to have been a curiously false move 
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for a clever man like M. Miller to have made ; for the 
scivttp bemg a man of great influence, and much feared 
and respected by the people, carries public opinion to a 
great extent with him, and to have alienated him from 
the Russian cause was to alienate the whole of his large 
and powerful following, which might more than pro- 
bably include, through his uncle, the hordes of Baloochis 
who cover the country from Sistan to Herat. 

Such was the position of the pieces on the board 
when, early in 1900, a new element from outside was 
ushered on to the scene, which was destined to change 
the character of the game from a struggle of merely 
local interest, in which irresponsible units made moves 
of no sufficient consequence to excite the attention of 
any one beyond themselves or their immediate neigh- 
bours, to a conflict of international importance, in which 
the pieces became puppets moved and controlled by the 
guiding hand of the two great rivals, who are playing a 
game in earnest for supremacy in Asia. 

The important position occupied by Sistan must long 
ago have been recognised, and it seems curious that so 
little active interest has been taken in it before now. 
There is no question that Russia looks with covetous 
eyes upon a port on a southern sea, and that she would 
give a good deal to see herself firmly established in 
some port — Bunder Abbas, Ghahhar, or Gwetter — on 
the Persian Gulf. An inspection of the map renders 
obvious the extraordinary advantage it would he to 
Russia to be in possession of Sistan in prosecuting her 
schemes in search of such an outlet on the south, the 
direct route fi:om her base in Transcaspia, and only 
practical one in Eastern Persia as long as that country 
is an3i}hing hut a Russian possession, leading of neces- 
sity through Sistan; for on the east lie Afghanistan 
and Baloochistan, while on the west an impracticable 
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desert, the terrible Dasht-i-lut, bars the way. For 
long she has been stealthily eating her way into 
Khurasan, stretching out her tentacles, and slowly 
hut surely closing them with an iron grip on her 
luckless victim, who is quite powerless of herself to 
resist. Khurasan once a Russian province, — the nor- 
thern half is little more save in name even now, — her 
next step would be to absorb Sistan, which without 
external opposition would fall an easy prey, as any one 
who has the most superficial knowledge of the Persian 
and the recent history of his country must indubitably 
admit, whence she* would be in a position to make her 
way to the sea and the outlet of which she is so anxious 
to be possessed. 

Unfortunately for her, — and for those who are in 
favour of leaving Persia to her fate, — England has 
interests which she is bound to protect, to the further- 
ance of which Russia in command of Eastern Persia, 
and established on the Persian Gulf, would be an 
insurmountable obstacle. Writing on the Sistan 
question in ‘Persia’ (published 1892), Lord Curzon 
says : “I do not for a moment lay stress upon the 
other aspect of the positive value to Russia of Sistan — 
viz., as facilitating her approach to the southern seas 
— because I assume that a Russian port upon the 
Persian Gulf or the Indian Ocean would no more be 
tolerated b}’’ any English Minister or Government than 
would an English port on the Caspian by any Czar.” 
And that his views upon this question remain unaltered 
may be presumed from the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment which is being pursued in connection with Sistan 
at the present time. 

Apart from the commercial aspect of the question, — 
and Russia in possession of Eastern Persia spells anni- 
hilation of British and Anglo - Indian trade in that 
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country, — the installation of Russia in Sistan would 
bring her into such proximity with the Indian empire 
as — in light of the various schemes which she has from 
time to time drawn up for the invasion of the empire, 
beginning with the project of the Emperor Paul, who 
as far back as the year 1800 actually started an expedi- 
tion on its march for the conquest of India — would be 
intolerable, necessitating as it would the keeping up of 
a vast army in readiness on our frontier and an enormous 
expenditure of money. From a description of the 
country between Quetta and Sistan, it must be obvious 
that an advance through Baloochistan to India, as 
compared with a similar advance through the moun- 
tainous districts of Afghanistan, — peopled with a tur- 
bulent and fanatical population with a backbone in the 
Afghan army, of troops armed with modern weapons, 
fighting for their own fi^eedom, if not in alliance with 
England, — would be as mere child’s play, to say 
nothing of the immense advantage of having the 
granaries of Khurasan and Sistan from which to feed 
her army. 

This being the case, it was plain that the insinuating 
advance of the “ Colossus of the North ” in this direction 
must be stayed, and the question which arises is. How ? 
Since little is to be expected of the Persian, who is 
quite incapable of helping himself under such circum- 
stances, it is obvious that to stem the tide of Russian 
advance and to check the evils which are the necessary 
result of her determined march towards the south, the 
only hope is to oppose her with the influence of a Power 
equal to herself ; and it is with some few details of 
personal observation in connection with the struggle 
which, none the less keen because it lay partially 
hidden beneath the surface of friendly social inter- 
course between the two persons c v concerned, was 

Y 
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ill progress in Sistan at the time of my visit that this 
chapter is chiefly intended to deal. 

In the spring of 1900 a British representative, Major 
Chenevix Trench, holding the rank of consul, arrived 
in Sistan to look after the rapidly increasing trade 
lietween India and Persia by the Nushki trade-route, 
and made his entr}’- into Nasratabad with some eclat, 
the mrhanr/ riding out at the head of a troop of 
liorsemen to meet him and escort him through the 
city to an excellent site on which his camp was pitched. 
A. short time before a representative of Prussia with the 
rank of vice-consul had arrived, and had been received 
with a small iatikhal; but from what I could gather 
on the spot, his entry had been made the occasion of 
but little demonstration of welcome, and appears to 
have been looked on by the people in a far less 
favourable light than the arrival of the British consul. 
He obtained a house in Husseinabad, which I have 
already mentioned, and Trench, after suffering the 
discomforts of camp life through the fearful Bad-o-sad- 
i-bist-soz, and the plagues of insects which it brings 
with it, obtained leave to build houses for himself and 
staff, and laid the foundation of the buildings which in 
the space of a few months grew into the settlement 
which I have already described as Trenchabad. 

Till now Sistan had been troubled but little by the 
visits of Europeans and their ways, the sum-total till 
the boundary Commission of 1872 amounting to a few 
travellers and explorers scattered over the first half of 
the nineteenth century ; and though the Sistanis had 
seen something more of Europeans since that time, 
among whom may be enumerated members of the 
B-usso -Afghan Boundary Commission of 1885, who 
passed through Sistan on their way from India, various 
officials who have held the position of consul-general at 
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Meshed and consul for Sistan, Major Sykes, the British 
consul at Kerman, and Major Brazier Oreagh, who 
visited the country on a mission from India in 1897, 
yet they were far from being accustomed to the idea 
of a European dwelling in their midst, and it is not 
altogether to be wondered at that they should at first 
have been suspicious and inclined to hold aloof. Any 
feeling of the kind, however, was soon dispelled by the 
cheery ’bonhomie and tactful manner of the British 
consul in dealing with the people ; and at the time 
of my visit, to ride through the city or anywhere else 
in his company was to experience those marks of 
courtesy so dear to the Persian mind, the merest 
labourer bowing politely and uttering some word of 
salutation as he passed. 

The inclination of the Sistani to side with the British 
rather than with the Russians was very marked, and 
indeed most travellers in Persia seem agreed that were 
the English able to show the same practical indications 
of power as does Russia, the native would be far readier 
to side with them than with the Muscovite, whose 
high-handed manner is in reality far from popular. 
Moreover, we have in addition the opinion to the same 
eftect of one whose knowledge of the Asiatic is derived 
not only from study but from inheritance. With regard 
to the inclination of the Persian, the late Amir of 
Afghanistan, Abdur Rahman Khan, Avrites : “ Those 
people who believe that the Persians are more under 
the influence of Russia than that of England are 
wrong ; they must know that it is the constant fear 
of Russian force which makes Persia obliged to keep 
quiet and to suffer under Russian influence. Should 
Persia ever see Russia in serious trouble with England, 
Persia would he the first Power to release herself from 
the bear’s claws.” 
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But it is unfortunate that the 'ivali ^ at Meshed, who 
is the superior of the Amir of Sistan and a thorough 
Russophile, or at anyrate strongly under the sinister 
influence of that Power, should have the adverse in- 
fluence that he undoubtedly has over those under him. 
An illustration of this unfortunate state of affairs was 
forthcoming before I left, in the case of the detention 
of the sartijp. 

Mir Mausum Khan had obtained leave and made 
arrangements to travel to India in order to consult an 
oculist about his eyes. He was very full of his pro- 
jected journey when I called on him, and had actually 
shut up his house and sent off the greater part of 
his transport with a view to leaving the following day, 
when the Amir suddenly changed his mind and ordered 
him not to go. Some explanation of this sudden change 
on the part of the ruler was naturally required, and 
herein was visible the character of the Oriental. The 
Amir could not allow his son to leave until he had 
taken an istikarra (omen). The next day at anyrate 
he could not let him go, it being an unlucky day. 
Provided the omen was good, he could start the day 
after. Three questions were submitted to the aged 
mullah to give an istikarra upon : (l) As to the ad- 
visability of going to Russia to consult an oculist — 
which question, I imagine, can only have been inspired 
by Russian agency ; (2) as to the advisability of wait- 
ing to see a Russian doctor, who M. Miller averred was 
on his way to Sistan ; and (3) as to the advisabilit}’’ of 
going to India. The mullahs had been treated well at 
the hands of the sartip during the time of his governor- 
ship, and it is probable that the old mullah did as much 

^ This particulax' governoi’ died before I reached Meshed ; but there is 
little reason to suppose that his successor is in any way less under the 
thumb of Bassia than he was. 
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as he dared for him by returning answers to the eftect 
that the islikarra regarding the first jiroposition was 
bad, regarding the second good, and regarding the 
third indifierent. 

Needless to say all tins parade about unlucky days 
and the taking of omens was merely the oriental 
method of sugaring over the unpalatable taste of un- 
welcome orders from fleshed, in the form of ix^frmru) 
from the waJ{ forbidding the Amir to allow the sarlip 
to go to India till he had been first examined by the 
Russian doctor, then on his way. In this jiarticnlar 
case, however, I do not feel at all certain that his 
wishes did not to a certain extent coincide with those 
of Russia, — the V'aU would hardly have been guilty of 
such superfluous energy on his own account, — but he 
would never have had the determination to put a stop 
to the scirtips going at the last moment without .some 
additional force behind him. Russia's reasons for wish- 
ing to keep such an influential local factor from becom- 
ing further Anglicised by going to India are obvious ; a 
wish to detain him on the part of the Amir would be 
inspired by the fear that his son, of whose power he 
was already sufficiently aware, might return from India 
with too great an idea of his own importance, and with 
the connivance of his new-made friends might attempt 
to wi’est the sceptre from his father. 

So far, then, Russia may claim to have scored, for 
the Amir issued orders to the eflect that the sartij) 
was not to leave the country till he had consulted the 
Russian doctor ; but their triumph was of short dura- 
tion, for a few weeks later, almost immediately after 
the arrival of the Russian, the mrtip left for India. 

Beyond attempting by one means or another to get 
the native persons of importance under her thumb, and 
to check as far as possible the growth of British trade. 
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Russia’s energies on the eastern border of Persia seem 
at present to be devoted to intriguing with the tribes 
on the border-land, to stirring them up as far as pos- 
sible to a state of discontent, and to instilling into them 
ideas of the might of Russia and the weakness of Eng- 
land. One of the emissaries employed for this purpose 
I had the pleasure of meeting on several occasions in 
the person of M. Zaroodney the naturalist. 

He and his companion, whose name I never could 
grasp, spent most of their time in making expeditions 
into the countiy, ostensibly in search of natural-history 
siDecimens ; but the}’' returned from time to time, bring- 
ing with them birds and insects of divers kinds and a 
store of information about the animals of the country, 
which was poured into our ears whenever M. Miller 
was available to interpret — for French, Avith which he 
had but a slight acquaintance, was the only language 
that Ave had in common. Among other discoveries he 
had succeeded in finding and capturing a number of 
small birds AA’hich he called “ Yates’ sparroAv,” a variety 
of Avhich only a single specimen existed in the British 
Museum, and an unknoAAm kind of goose ; but Avhen I 
asked him if the latter would be knoAAm to posterity 
as the “ Anser zaroodniamis,” he shook his head, saying 
he left it to others to give a name to new specimens — 
unexpected modesty on the part of a keen collector. 

Beyond searching for natural-history specimens — a 
pursuit Avhich probably did duty as a blind more 
than anything else, though I am bound to say he 
gave one the impression of haA’^ing a A’ery considerable 
knoAvledge of his subject — ^his chief occupations appear 
to have' been mapping and intriguing. That he was 
engaged in mapping there is little doubt ; that intrigue 
was one of his favourite pastimes there is no doubt at 
all. On one occasion, in a fit of incredible generosity. 
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he presented a Balooch sirdar, "who had devoted his 
services to the interests of Britain, "with a rifle ! To 
the sirdar’s credit he it said, he refused the gift, saying 
that when he was in need of bribes from Russia he 
would applj’’ for them. When, further, the poor nat- 
uralist (he always impressed upon us the fact that he 
was a very poor man) distributed rifles and other pres- 
ents right and left- among the natives of importance on 
the frontier of British Baloochistan in the neighbour- 
hood of Mirjawa, it was patent to all the world that 
he was merely an agent for someone else, and for whom 
but the Russian Government ? 

The two naturalists left Sistan the day before I 
did for Kerman and Chahbar, a port in Persian 
Baloochistan, though what particular bird, insect, or 
grub they were in search of in the latter place they 
did not divulge. 

In Sistan the fear so noticeable as one travels farther 
north and approaches the Russian base, of Russia and 
her armj^, is not nearly so strong as in other parts of 
Khurasan, and it is to bribery and intrigue that she at 
present looks to further her aims here, as demonstrated 
b}’’ the facts above recorded. No one is more alive 
than she to the truth of the adage that not to progress 
is to go back, and since she is in no position in Sistan 
to carry things with the high hand that she is accus- 
tomed to in districts more thoroughly under her control, 
the means she resorts to are the tentative alienation 
from allegiance to Britain, and the stirring up of dis- 
content among the border tribes, as well as to putting 
what obstacles she conveniently can in the way of 
Anglo-Indian trade. 

At the time of my '^dsit the place was beginning to 
boom. Merchants in India were beginning to hear of 
the large profit the firm of Ali Mohammed had ah'eady 
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made tritli a small capital, and many -^ere the traders 
who wrote for information about the route, or stated 
their intention of coming to open up business in Sistan. 
Sistan itself is not sufScientlv larore to accommodate a 
great number of merchants : but from Sistan it is easy 
to go on to Kerman, Biijand, and Meshed, at aU of 
which places traders fi’om India should find a good 
opening. The chief products of Sistan itself that are 
paying exports are ghee (clarified butter) and wool, 
the former of which could in 1900 be landed at Quetta, 
where the market price varied from 40 to 45 rupees 
a maund (80 lb.), at a cost of 20 rupees permaund; 
and the latter, which commanded a price of from 16 
to 30 rupees a maund, according to quality, at a cost 
of fr’om 9 to 13 rupees. From Biijand, Herat, and 
Meshed, carpets, saffi’on, oonab (a berry used in medi- 
cine), asafoetida (a gum - resin used in medicine), 
caraway seeds, dried firuit, pistachio nuts, and almonds 
are exported, and realise large profits in the Indian 
markets. 

As for imports, the Sistani wiU buy anything, mncy 
ofoods beinor immediately -bouorht up by all who can 
afford them. Tea, indigo, leather goods, English cloth, 
boots and shoes, fimaitnre, all have a ready sale. I 
brought fifty arm-chairs, belonopng- to Seth Suleiman, 
from Quetta with my caravan, and before I left every 
one had been sold. Among: other t hing s he told me 
that he had ordered 200 ready-made lady’s dresses 
from Bombay as well as a large number of lady's hats 
and .shoes I Imagine the fewel of the harem in a 
pictm’e hat and low-cut evening dress! Aovelty is 
no doubt responsible for the great demand for fancy 
goods and European costumes, and it is hardly likely 
that the rage for them will continue when the newness 
has worn off; but such things as tea. indigo, leather 
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goods, &c., should find a permanent market, black tea 
of good colour and flavom.' being in great demand, and 
from the number of people who affected clothes of linen 
dyed blue, one would imagine that indigo should have 
a read}’’ sale. Indian sugar has very little chance 
against the inferior bounty-fed stuff which floods the 
country from Russia ; for though the Persian admits the 
superior quality of Indian sugar, he quotes the cheap- 
ness of the Russian export, and says, moreover, that a 
Imnp of Russian sugar lasts much longer and does for 
more than one cup of tea ! Old Haji Khan, the Persian 
whom I met at Dalbandin, when talking of such things, 
remarked on one occasion, with a certain dry humour, 
that if this was the only quality required it would be 
cheaper to use a lump of marble, which would do service 
for an indefinite number of cups ! 

When the new trade-route was first opened in 1896, 
the trade along it amounted to a lakh and a half of 
rupees. The trading season of 1897-1898 increased 
this to five lakhs, that of 1898-1899 to upwards of 
seven lakhs, and that of 1899-1900 to something over 
twelve lakhs. The returns for the year 1900-1901 ^ 
are bound to he infinitely greater, no less than 1000 
camels from Herat traversing the route for the first 
time during the first half of the caravan season, and 
the first kqfilah fi:om Birjand, consisting of 250 animals, 
headed by the Shankat-ul-MuIk’s own camels, reached 
Nasratabad on its way to Quetta while I was there. 
They spoke also of more to come not only from Birjand, 
but also fi’om Neh and Sebzewar. 

Heedless to say, it is with anything but favour that 

“^Gazette’ of India for November 9, 1901, contains a note bj Cap- 

o™*" the route for 1900- 

1901 reached about £102,000, shared almost equally between imports and 
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Russia views this increase in the trade between Persia 
and India, and rumours are carefuUj’- put about among 
the Persian camelmen and merchants that a journey to 
India involves dire risk of plague and other pestilence, 
and to such an extent is the plague bogey carried that 
in self-defence the Persians have had to place quaran- 
tine stations on their eastern frontier, knowing full weU 
that had they not done so themselves Russia would 
have seized the opportunity of doing so for them. 
The presence of Russian doctors would have neces- 
sitated the presence of Russian Cossacks, and from 
endless examples throughout Central Asia she must 
have had a very shrewd notion that it would he likely 
to be a case of Russian Cossacks once there, Russian 
Cossacks always there. Thanks to the laissez-faire 
method which characterises the carrying out of most 
Persian schemes, the quarantine on the Perso-Balooch 
border was, I believe, only there in theory ; but on 
the Perso-Afghan boundary something of a practical 
nature was in working order, as when at Birjand I 
came across a single tent outside the town, which I 
was informed was the segregation camp, and was also 
told that the Persian doctor was away attending to 
his duties on the frontier. 

Such measures seemed to have little effect, however, 
in checking the trade, and if the advent of a railway 
from Quetta to Robat depends upon the increase of 
trade along the route, the increase has surel}’’ come. 
But it is probable that the opinions of others besides 
those of commercial men will have to be consulted 
before the consummation of such a scheme, and judg- 
ing from conversation I have had with military au- 
thorities on the subject, I am inclined to think that 
the voice of the strategist may be heard in protest 
against converting the desert tracts which at present 
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lie between the defences of the Quetta plateau and 
Sistan into an easily traversable highway. On the 
other hand, it is hardly likely that arrangements could 
not he made, in the event of such a line proving to he 
a point of weakness from a strategic point of view, 
which would ensure its being rendered useless to an 
enemy should it ever become necessary for us to stand 
behind the bulwarks of our frontier defences. At any- 
rate, whatever the objections raised to a railway to the 
Persian frontier, on the score of it weakening the 
defences of India from a military point of view, I have 
never heard of any bej'ond that of expense being urged 
against a line as far as Nushki, which would be of 
the OTeatest benefit to camel-owners. As I have in a 

O 

previous chapter insisted, the country between Quetta 
and Nushki is not suitable for camels ; Nushki would 
make an excellent terminus to a camel -route, and 
Quetta does not, for which reasons the great advantage 
that would accrue from connecting the two places by 
rail is obvious. 

The Sistanis at anyrate have made up their minds 
that a railway is to come, a question I was frequently 
asked being not if a radwaj’' was going to be con- 
structed, but when ; and the head mullah himself, old 
and feeble though he is, declared that he would be 
among the first to travel by it. 

Putting the question of a railwa}’^ aside for the 
moment, there would appear to be no reason whatever 
for further delaj^’ing the prolonging of the telegraph 
line from Nushki to Robat or even to Nasratabad. It 
is true that there was an idea prevalent that the con- 
st! uction of such a line had been reported impracticable ; 
but if there was any truth in the rumour, I fancy the 
ground reported on must have been that through 
which the older route ran, where it crossed the desert 
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of sand to the north-west of Amir Chah, for I could 
see no obstacle whatever to such a project along the 
route by which I travelled. The advisability of having 
some such means of communication is unquestionable 
when it is realised that, as things are at present, the 
officer in Sistan can scarcely hope to receive a reply 
from his Government to any question he may ask in 
anything under six weeks, a delay which might prove 
of serious consequence in any undertaking requiring 
immediate sanction. 

Since writing the foregoing pages news has come to 
hand that Lord Curzon has at length succeeded in 
solving in a satisfactory manner the problem of con- 
structing a railway between Quetta and Nushki, to be 
subsequently extended as far as Sistan, and the follow- 
ing comment has appeared in the ‘ Novoe Vremya ’ ^ : — 

Though Eussia has fully appreciated the importance of Seistan, 
she has made no vigorous efforts to strengthen her influence 
there, and Great Britain has profited by her inaction to push 
ahead in that quarter. The political and economic difficulties of 
Great Britain at the present time made it appear very doubtful 
that she would decide on taking so bold a step, the consequences 
of which will be tremendous. If we do not undertake anything 
serious as a counter-move to this action Great Britain will soon 
become de foxto mistress of Seistan, thus taking in rear our move- 
ments towards the south. The Quetta railway will not stop even 
at Seistan, and it will be connected by way of Kirman with the 
Bagdad railway. The same period will witness the completion of 
the junction of the Anglo-Indian railways with the Chinese rail- 
ways. Hamburg will then be connected by an uninterrupted 
network of lines with the Tang-tse Valley, and this steel band 
will cut us oft’ from the Turkish Straits, from Mesopotamia and 

1 In spite of such news, I have reason to believe that the voice of the 
military strategist is, as I anticipated would be the case, being raised in 
protest, and that, for the time being at any rate, the Quetta-Nushki route 
is in consequence likely to remain in statv, quo, as far as steam communica- 
tion is concerned. . 
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efforts to strengthen her influence there,” a remark 
which ungratefully ignores the strenuous efforts made 
by M. Miller to render Kussian influence paramount in 
that country. 

History points to the fact that a weak policy in 
dealing with Bussia is a mistaken one. We have been 
far too prone to accept without reserve any statement 
she has chosen to make, in spite of the repeated ex- 
amjDles we have been given of the absolute worthless- 
ness of her word, and to let things slide when our eyes 
have at last been opened to the fact that she has gained 
her end, and that we have been deceived. That Russia 
would go to war with England, even in her present 
“ political and economic difficulties,” if she could 
possibly avoid it, is more than improbable, and a bold 
front shown by us will undoubtedly have a most 
desirable effect in checking her high-handed and 
aggressive policy in countries which must, in the 
interests of British commerce and prestige, be saved 
from becoming her dependencies. 

It is said that in reply to the Quetta-Nushki railway 
Russia is embarking on a railway from Askabad to 
Meshed, and according to latest information the 
course of such a line is being rapidly pegged out. 
Such a railway was in contemplation long ago, and 
though the news that the Quetta-Nushki Railway is 
to be undertaken may have precipitated matters, it 
would have inevitably been undertaken before long; 
and when I was in Meshed it was generally looked 
upon as a scheme of the near future, and in connection 
with it arrangements were then being made for estab- 
lishing a Russian bank in the town. 

The binding of a steel chain across the south of Asia, 
spoken of as the object of our policy in the ‘Novoe 
Vremya,’ is an idea possessed of many attractions ; but 
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a railway of this kind cannot be made in a day, and 
much might happen before it could be completed, even 
supposing that any such scheme was in contemplation ; 
nor does it seem, taking into consideration the detesta- 
tion in which the German people hold us, together 
with the obviously purely selfish aims of her foreign 
policy, that we should be likely to derive any great 
benefit from a situation which would place us, in the 
event of our joining her railwa}' through the Euphrates 
valley, in a position of dependence upon her goodwill. 
At the same time, if I can see no absolute necessity for 
coming to any definite understanding with the Teutons, 
I cannot for a moment agree with those who advocate 
giving up Persia to Bussia, nor can I imagine an}' one 
who has visited these regions and seen for himself the 
position of afiairs obtaining there doing so either. I 
would point out to those who do persist in advocating 
such a course the truth of the remarks in a letter to 
the ‘Times’ of December 2, 1901, from Major F. E. 
Tounshusband : — 

TVe have not yet heard any satisfactory reason why Russians 
Trant to come to the Persian GulL It cannot be for trade, for 
there is none, and never would be, between the Persian Gulf and 
any territory now in Ru^ian possession. Until, therefore, the 
Russians themselves, and not merely the anti-Germans here in 
Englmd, show cause why we shotdd allow them to occupy a 
position of more or less menace to ns, would we not do well for 
once to show some consistency and continue the policy we have 
pursued for a eentuiy of maintaining a sole and paramount 
influence in South Persia and on the Persian Gulf? 

The South African war should have taught us one lesson at- 

le^t—the immense advantage which the defence has over the 

^ence in present-day warfare. In Asia we are on the defensive. 

we therefore possess now an advantage we did not suspect two 

y^ ago. The Russians are obviously at a eorresT>on^<» dis- 
advantage. - o 
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The opinions of one, such as the author of the above 
letter, on Asiatic questions, based as they are on know- 
ledge, the outcome of actual personal experience of the 
countries and peoples with which the}' deal, are of far 
greater value than any number of arguments hatched 
in the fertile brain of stay-at-home politicians, and are 
no doubt those, in the main, of every practical man who 
has inquired into the questions on the spot. 

If we are to maintain our position in Asia, Persia 
must not become a Russian province. No one realised 
the danger of such an eventuality better than did the 
late ruler of Afghanistan, who, I suppose the most 
captious will allow, had every reason and exceptional 
opportunity for studying problems in which the exist- 
ence of his own kingdom played so important a part. 
That he recognised the importance of the maintenance 
of the integrity of Persia he shows by his words ; “ If 
Russia occupies or takes under her influence any one of 
the three countries — ^Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey — 
it would injure the other two as well as affect India. 
Therefore,” he says in his advice to Great Britain, “ her 
aggression should be opposed when it is turned against 
any one of these countries.” 

Nor is there any dearth of men, competent to pro- 
nounce on such questions, who have not hesitated to 
utter grave words of warning. Russia on the Persian 
Gulf, a position in which so many writers at the present 
time seem so desirous of placing her, would, in Captain 
Mahan’s opinion, place her in a flanking position, and 
“ entail a perpetual menace of war ” ; while, in the judg- 
ment of Colonel Mark Bell, it would “ envelop Afghani- 
stan, threaten India's flank, and menace the main 
arteries of communication which lead not only to India, 
but to the Far East, and Australia as well.” 

In reply to those who advocate a complete and 
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formal imderstancliug Avith Russia, General Collen, late 
military member of Council in India, says : “ The reply 
to this proposal is simple. No one rvould guarantee 
the continuance of such an understanding for ever, and 
however friendlj’ our relations ma}' be at the present 
time, ... it would be unwise to count on these re- 
maining eternally unbroken.'* There is some force in 
the remark that “no one would guarantee the con- 
tinuance of such an understanding for ever '* ; no, and 
it may be added, not for a moment longer than it 
suited Russia to observe it. Passing events are quickly 
forgotten, but it seems incredible that those who have 
made any studj* of Anglo-Russian relations in Asia 
should have to jog the memory to be enabled to call to 
mind examples from the volume of treaties, promises, 
and assurances which have been consumed on the altar 
set up by the high priests of Russian political morality 
to the god of diplomatic prevarication and falsehood 
whom they worship. Is it possible that the statements 
of Count Schouvaloft’ to Lord Granville early in 1873, 
to the eflect that, so far from there being any intention 
on the part of Russia of taking possession of Khiva, 
positive orders had been given to prevent it, are already 
forgotten, despite the fact that these assurances w’ere 
given but a few months prior to the seizure of the 
place b\' General Kaufmann? Are the assurances of 
Count Schouvaloft and M. de Giers to Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Dufferin respectively in 1879, that there was 
not the least intention of occupying Merve, abeady 
forgotten? Or can w-e ignore the fact that though 
Batoum was ceded to Russia on condition that it was 
not to be fortified, and was to be maintained as a free 
port, it is now not only not a free port, but also one 
of the strongest fortified positions on the Black Sea ? 

It IS absurd to be blind to the fact that, however 

z 
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plausible and reassuring the voice of the Bussian 
charmer at St Petersburg and London, the doer of 
deeds on the spot cherishes in his inmost heart the 
policy towards Persia advocated in the apocryphal 
testament of Peter the Great : “ Hasten the downfall 
of that country j find an outlet in the Persian Gulf, 
and thus re - establish the former commerce of the 
Levant, and press on towards India ! ” 

Fifty years ago the aggressive policy of Russia in 
the East was summed up by Lord Palmerston, as is 
pointed out by Krausse,^ in the following words : “ The 
policy and practice of the Russian Government has 
always been to push forward its encroachments as fast 
and as far as the apathy or want of firmness of other 
Governments would allow it to go ; but always to stop 
and retire when it was met with decided resistance, 
and then to wait for the next favourable opportunity to 
make another spring on its intended victim. In fur- 
therance of this policy the Russian Government has 
always two strings to its bow — moderate language and 
disinterested professions at St Petersburg and London ; 
active aggression by its agents on the scene of operations. 
If the aggression succeed locally the Petersburg Govern- 
ment adopt them as a fait accompli which it did not 
intend, but cannot in honour recede from. If the 
local agents fail, they are disavowed and recalled, and 
the language previously held is appealed to as a proof 
that the agents have overstepped their instructions. 

Russian policy in these respects is the same to-day 
as it was fifty years ago, and it is to be hoped that 
those who are now sounding a note of warning against 
an apathetic and vacillating policy in Persia will be 
rewarded with something better than the callous m- 

> Sussia in Asia. 

2 Life of Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
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difference with which the words of wisdom uttered by 
such men as MacGregor, Bawlinson, Mallesou, and 
others have been treated in the past. The only under- 
standing that we can come to with Russia, if the power 
and prestige of Great Britain are to be maintained in 
Asia, is that she has reached a point in Iran be^mnd 
which farther advance in search of territorial aggran- 
disement cannot be tolerated, and it rests with the 
only nation capable of doing so to see that the peril 
which is hanging like a sword of Damocles over the 
august majesty of the Shah is averted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SISTAN TO BIEJAND. 


DifViculties of getting tmiisport — I leave Trenchabad, but a mistake on the 
part of my l-ajiluft-hashi leads to my returning again — Torrential rain 
— Oft' once more — An unpleasant ride and a cold night — My horse goes 
lame — I get letters — Gazelle — Snow — We reach Mud — Curiosity of 
the people — Reach Bujd — Birjand — Bird’s-eye view of the town — 
Various visitors — Increase of the population — I call on the Amix' — 
Trade — Ealmat Khan’s shooting exploit. 


If I found no difficulty in getting to Sistan, I discovered 
that getting away again was quite a different matter. 
The only form of transport in the country was camels, 
the few mules tliere are being the private property of 
the Amir ; and the only camelman who was willing to 
proceed in a northern direction was a sulky and vacil- 
lating Birjandi, who could in nowise understand why 
the feringhi should be in such a break-neck hurry, the 
passing of time being an unconsidered quantity in his 
oriental conception of life. 

I had calculated on sending off my camp on the 1st, 
and on following myself on the 2nd ; and on that date 
everything was packed and ready to start except the 
camels — a rather important exception — which failed to 
turn up, the camelman, when he appeared, saying that 
he had changed his mind, and had decided not to go, 
at anyrate for the present. To the European, who is 
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accustomed to passing his life in an atmosiDhere of clock- 
work regularity, such ruthless upsetting of his plans is 
apt to be irritating ; hut in a country wliere the pre- 
vailing form of government is anarchy, he is placed 
in the° unenviable position of having to grin and bear 
it ; and it was not until the 9th that I prevailed upon 
the independent camelman to start, by promises of 
pay vastly in excess of the recognised charge for 
merchandise. 

He announced his intention of going but a few miles 
the first day, to a village to the north-west of Hasra- 
tabad; so sending on everything except what I re- 
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quired for the night in the way of bedding, &c., for 
which I kept back two camels, I told him to leave 
the rear-camp at the village mentioned for me the next 
day, when he would take the advance-camp on one 
march ahead, to a spot known as Bering. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, having bid farewell to 
the inhabitants of Trenchabad, I set out in company’’ 
with Trench, who was going to see me as far as my 
first camp. It was a cloudless day, but a bitterlj’ cold 
■uind swept over the plain from the north with un- 
governable fury, chilling us to the bone as we cantered 
over its unprotected expanse. We reached the viUage 
V here I was to camp soon after 4 p.m. ; but, to my 
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Titter disgust, there was no camp to be seen. Owing 
to an idiotic mistake both camps bad gone on to 
Bering, and all that was left here were the two camels 
which had preceded me in the morning. 

Under the circumstances Ave decided that the only 
thing to do AA-^as to return to the capital, leaAung the 
two camels to go on and join the rest of the camp 
at Bering as soon as they^ could. I AA-^ould then ride 
out to Bering m3^self the next day. Having procured 
a donkey from the A-illage to cany hack my bedding, 
we turned our horses’ heads once more towards Trench- 
abad, and by eight o’clock we Avere restoring our spirits 
and our frozen circulation under the influence of an 
excellent dinner and the pleasing Avarmth of a huge 
log-fire. The tent I had been occupying having been 
struck, I slept A’^ery comfortably in the dining-room, 
not altogether soriy, since I should reach Bering just 
the same the next day, to be spending such a AA'ild 
night under a hospitable roof instead of in an 80 lb. 
tent. 

The Fates, hoAvever, Avere all against my departure ; 
for in the early hours of the morning rain began to 
fall, and throughout the 1 1th such a storm raged over 
Sistan as had not been knoAAm for many years. Any 
attempt to reach Bering AA'as quite hopeless, to say 
nothing of the impossibility of getting a guide to turn 
out on such a day ; and as the only indications of 
direction in a plain dcA’oid of any landmark are oc- 
casional foot-tracks running from village to village, all 
of Avhich present an appearance exactly alike, a guide 
intimately acquainted Avith the countiy is an absolute 
necessit3\ 

As the day Avore on things began to look serious. 
At midday the flagstatf came doAA'n Avith a crash ; small 
patches of damp began to sIioav themselves on the in- 
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side of the mud walls, and a continual thud and splash 
told of portions of the outside of the buildings being 
washed awa}’^ under stress of the storm. In the after- 
noon the rain became snow, a state of things unknown 
to the oldest inhabitant, and by evening the main 
street of Trenchabad was 8 inches under w^ater. At 
night the wind, which had dropped during the day, 
blew a hurricane, and I congratulated myself on being 
still beneath the roof of the British Consulate. The 
morning of the 12th was ushered in with a sharp frost, 
covering the pond formed outside with ice : but rain 
had ceased falling, and I determined to reach Bering 
if I could ; for I felt some anxiety as to the welfare 
of m}'^ servants, and was also impressed with the neces- 
sitj’^ of taking fodder for the horses, Bering being, ac- 
cording to report, merel}’- a spot on the plain at 
the edge of the Hamun, and devoid of supplies of 
any sort. 

Accordingly, accompanied by a Persian ferash and a 
Sistani guide, and with four ponies lent me by Trench 
canning hJmm (chopped straw) and barley in addition 
to mj’- bedding, I started once more, in the teeth of a 
howling gale, on my oft-postponed journey. It was an 
awful day for such a march, and we floundered pain- 
fully along through the rich alluvial soil, reduced by 
the heavy rain to a mass of stickj^, slimy mud. At 
half-past one we entered the huge reed-bed which ex- 
tends along the edge of the Hamun, and is known as 
the Naizar, and a mile or so farther on came across one 
of my camelmen with two of the camels, sitting quietly 
down where he was, and making no attempt whatever 
to move on and join the rest of the camp. I had his 
single tent down pretty quickly, and set him going 
before I went on mj^self. 

Another hour and a half and we were through the 
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Naizar, and emerged on the edge of the Hamun. This, 
my guide informed me. was Bering. There was nothing 
to distinguish it in any way from the rest of the 
countr}’, and a more bleak and desolate-looking spot it 
would be hard to imagine.^ The only sign of life was 
a solitary camel standing motionless on the plain and 
gazing into space with the placid countenance of a 
sphinx, and I soon noticed that m}’^ guide was anxiously 
scanning the horizon in search of camp. The tents, 
however, were nowhere to be seen, and for another 
hour and a half we struggled on through deep sticky 
mud, battling against the icy wind, which continued 
blowing with unabated fury, numbing feet and hands 
till they lost all sense of feeling, before we at last 
caught sight of a white speck among some low mounds, 
and urging our horses to a final effort, cantered into 
camp. The night was bitterly cold, and the wind, 
which I had hoped might subside with nightfall, dis- 
tracting, and I thought regretfully of the snug dining- ' 
room and cosy corner by the fire of Trenchabad, as, 
wrapped in a greatcoat and Balaclava cap, I munched 
at the greasy mutton, which became encased in a 
covering of congealed fat on its way from the plate 
to my mouth. 

There was a great improvement in the weather on 
the 13th, for though the wind was stiU high, the clouds 
had cleared off, and we were cheered by a bright sun. 

^ This is by no means an uncommon phenomenon in Baloochistan and 
Eastern Persia. Sir Thomas Holdich, in giving a description of Nushki as 
he found it when passing through in 1885 on his way to Northern Afghan- 
istan, writes : “Arrived at Nushki, ... it was difficult to realise that we 
had arrived anywhere in particular. There is this prevailing characteristic 
about many of the halting-places in Baloochistan, i.e., a featureless blank 
space in the general wilderness, which might be any other houseless, treeless 
space but for the presence somewhere or other of a trickle of water.’" An 
apt description, which is as applicable to many places in that part of the 
world to-day as it was to Nushki in 1885, 
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The two camels and four ponies which had been unaljile 
to reach camp by night turned nj) in the course of 
the morning, and everytliing being at last collected 
together, and reduced to a state of comparative order, 

I started oft’ my advance-camp, and listened witli satis- 
faction to the clanging of the bells become gradually 
less distinct as the camels, moving Avith silent ghostly 
tread, passed into the darkness of the night. 

A sharp frost had dried the ground and covered 
all the pools and puddles with ice, leaving a keen 
bite in the air as I jogged along westward under a 
cloudless skv. Awav over the Hamnn and ^aizar 
clouds of duck and wildfowl were to be seen Hying 
in all directions, testifviinr to the numbers that exist 
on this elastic expanse of water. Once ])ast the 
Hamun, Ave got out of the rich alluvial soil of Sistan 
and made our AA’ay OA'er huge bare plains of gravel. 
In front of us lay a Ioav ridge of barren bills, and 
farther aAvay to the south-Avest stretched a line of 
snowA’ mountains glittering in the morning sun. AVe 
had been going for about three hours Avhen my horse 
went suddenly dead lame, and became so bad that I 
was forced to get off and Avalk — no A-ery great hardship, 
however, on a bright winter's daA' ; and leaving Kalmat 
Khan to bring him along, I stepped out, and an hour 
and a half later reached camp, pitched by a small 
stream a feAV miles from the foot of the hills in front of 
us. Though the Avater of the stream looked clear and 
good, I A'ery soon discoA’ered that it AA'as extremely 
hitter, and during my stay here the nauseating taste of 
salt water permeated all my food. 

Isight was again A’^ery cold, and clouds began to 
gather on the horizon as I left camp on the morning of 
the 15th. A short distance OA’er the same stou}' plain 
lought us to the foot of the hills, AA’hich aa’o entered by 
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a defile between higli walls of rock. At the mouth of 
this passage through the liills was a gi’ove of palm- 
trees, with a small village standing on the edge of it, 
from which the inhabitants flocked to gape at the 
strange spectacle of a white man riding through their 
midst. As we rode on over a level stretch of cultivated 
soil between ridges of rocky hills, more signs of habita- 
tion became apparent, and small collections of houses 
enclosed by high mud walls, little clumps of trees, 
quaint-looking windmills, and tiny patches of young 
green barley, all went to show that we were over the 
desolate and uninhabited stretches on the north-west 
border of Sistan, and were once more in a country 
possessed of a sijrinkling at any rate of inhabited and 
cultivated oases. 

My horse became so bad here that I was forced to 
leave him behind, and handed him over to one of the 
Balooch soivars who carry the post-bag from Nasratabad 
to Biijand, whom I found living in a village hard by, 
telling him that he could keep him if he got better 
in the course of the next few days, but if not that 
he had better shoot him. For the rest of the way to 
Birjand I rode one of my soivars' ponies. I was 
entirely in my camelmen’s hands as far as time and 
direction were concerned, and from here they went 
across countiy, leaving the main caravan-route which 
passes through Neh, and wdiich I did not get on to 
again till within four marches of Birjand, and camping 
whenever they considered that they had marched far 
enough. My progress consequently through an in- 
tensely dull and uninteresting country was far from 
rapid, and I longed for a congenial companion to help 
to while away the time. 

On the 16 th we marched over a level stretch, at first 
of good soil and then of stony ground, while all I’ound 
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barren hills rose in isolated groups and ridges from the 
plain. Towards the end of the day’s inarch on the 1 7 th 
we got into more mountainous country, where here and 
there hills higher than the rest were lightly flaked with 
snow, aftording some little relief to tlic dreaiy dust 
colour of the whole landscape. As I was leaving cjimp 
on the 18th two Balooch .votmiv rode up on their way 
with the mail-bag to Birjand, carrying also some letters 
for me forwarded from Nasratabad — an instance of how 
letters reach one, even in the most unexpected places. 
We rode aloni; together for some wav over the usual 
monotonous stretches of gravel, earth, and rock till we 
came upon the tents pitched in the very middle of a 
cheerless plain, Tliough not so cold as it had been of 
late, heavy clouds hung threateinngly all round, and 
the outlook was indescribabl}’ dull and dreary. On the 
19th we made better ])rogress, getting over about 
thirty miles during the day through country much the 
same as usual, though the plain was covered for the 
gi’eater part of the way with large leafless bushes, grey, 
dried up, and dead-looking. Towards the end of the 
march we skirted along the edge of a large swamp 
surrounded b}’ great patches of glistening salt, to the 
east of which rose a bare mountain-range of burnt 
sienna, smudged here and there with odd patches of 
brick red. 

Almost immediately after leaving camp on the 20th 
I came across a herd of eight or ten gazelle, among 
which the glass showed several buck with flne horns ; 
but my rifle unfort unatel 3 >" had gone on overnight, and 
I had to be content with watching them. These 
gazelle are not the chinkara found scattered over the 
p ains of India, but the varietj' known as Gazella 
su gutturosa; for though I never shot one myself, I 
saw a number of specimens in possession of natives at 
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mountains deep in snow, and then ascended l)y a steej) 
pass on to higher gronnd, where snow lay to a dejith of 
6 or 8 inches. FoV the rest of tin* day we were wind- 
ing about among hills, and in snow the whole time, till 
we reached a sheltered hollow in which were .situated a 
couple of villages, where we campeil. 

The 22nd was a miserable dav : a thick white mist 


shrouded all the hills, heavy clouds Imng huv in the 
sky, while a biting wind blew in iitful stpialls, adrling 
to the feeling of discomfort already ]>rodnccd by the 
cold raw air. The camehnen had relns(’d to take my 
advance-camp on overnight, and though they had 
started with daylight, I .soon overtook them, and at one 
o’clock reached ^lud, a large village on the edge of the 
snow. In addition to the village itself, which covered 
a considerable area, there was also a large walled en- 
closure or citadel a little apart from the rest. Having 
got here, and knowing my camels to be far behind. 1 
sought some place of shelter, and was at first shown a 
miserable hovel which might have been an inferior cow- 
shed, but which I was told was the serai '. Here, the 
object of interest of an inquisitive crowd, who filled the 
open space which should have su])]Kn'ted a door, I 
remained till a certain owner of camels, hearing of mv 
arrival, came and invited me to rest in his house. He 
showed me into a comfortable domed room, clean and 
tidy, with a carjiet on the floor, and a spacious fireplace 
at one end in which he soon had a good fire burning, a 
luxury I had hardh’ hoped to enjoy. We remained for 
some time sitting on the floor opposite one another in 
fiont of the fire, an enforced silence, owing to my 
inability to speak or understand Persian, making it a 
little trying ; but after a little while a friend dropped 
in, and thej’’ talked away to one another, interspersing 
t eir conversation with frequent remarks to me, though 
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they must have been quite aware of the futility of such 
a proceeding. Half an hour or so later my host went 
out, leaving his friend, however, to keep me comjDanj'’, 
and by degrees other friends dropped in one by one to 
have a look at the stranger, and in a very short time 
the room was full of people all squatting down on the 
floor, and all staring at me and talking and laughing 
and asking me questions, in spite of their receiving no 
answers, and of my repeated gestures and head-shakes, 
implying that I did not understand them. I have 
frequently found occasion to heap imprecations on the 
heads of the builders of the tower of Babel ; but never 
have I done so more fervently than I did during the 
two hours and a half that I was the unwilling centre of 
interest of this impromptu durbar, while I waited for 
my dilatory camelmen. No sooner did one man take 
his departure than another took his place, and by this 
process of shuffling I must have been examined and 
stared at by a large percentage of the total population 
before Balmat Khan at last returned to announce the 
arrival of my camp. 

During the night there was a slight fall of snow, and 
at seven o’clock I learnt that the camelmen had not 
started, and furthermore, that they refused to proceed 
during the day. This was a display of pure pig-headed 
obstinacy on their part, for we had . been travelling 
through snow for the last two days, and, moreover, I 
could see that no snow lay on the plain between us and 
Bii^and, so I informed them that if they did hot start 
immediately they would receive not a single kran of 
pay. This brought them to their senses, and they got 
the camels loaded and started off. About 2 p.m. I 
reached Bujd, a village inhabited by Sunni Mo- 
hammedans, an unexpected phenomenon in a country 
which is the home of Mohammedans of the Shiah 
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persuasion, and my camels being far behind, I went 
through the same menagerie-like performance as at 
Mud, being on view— free of charge— from two till five, 
when camp turned up. 

From here I sent word to hospital-assistant Abbas 
Ali, an Indian subject residing at Biijand as agent in 
the interests of Anglo-Indian trade, informing him of 
mv arrival at Bujd, and requesting him to meet me on 
the morrow. 

The distance was not above seven miles, and at 10.30 
I left Bujd, and shortly after starting Avas met by 
Abbas Ali and Munshi Oomar Din who was in charge 
of Seth Suleiman’s branch at Biijand. A mile or tivo 
before reaching the capital we passed a large walled 
enclosure, containing a house and garden belonging to 
the Amir of Kain, whose headquarters are at Biijand, 
and shortly after midday entered the capital, a large 
mud town, and dismounted at a house which his High- 
ness had very kindly put at my disposal during my 
stay in his city. Here I found welcome in the form of 
a present fi-om the iniler, consisting of tea, loaves of 
sugar, and two gigantic trays piled high with a most 
pernicious-looking sweet composed of something like 80 
per cent of sugar and 20 per cent almond : a truly 
useftil gift to a traveller passing quickly through the 
country ! For this delectable compound I had to dis- 
burse something like 100 krans to the g rinning harpies 
who had brought it. 

It had been my intention to stay a couple of days at 
Birjand, and then to continue my journey north ; but 
in no country that I know of is the truth of the saying 
that “ Man proposes, but God disposes,” so thoroughlv 
and so frequently forced upon one as in Iran. In "this 
case the devil of delay, which holds unquestioned swav 
over the country, was tlie instrument used to frustrate 
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my plans, and kept me for twelve days within the 
precincts of the city. 

Owing to the uneven nature of the ground on which 
the town is built, one sees but a small portion of it 
from the plain over which one rides when approaching 
from the east, and it is not until one has climbed one 
of the many low irregular-shaped hills which surround 
it, and looked down on it from above, that one can 
claim to have seen the city in its entirety. From such 
a point of vantage one sees spread out before one a 
stretch of hilly ground thickly covered with a mass of 
irregular domed houses, with here and there an edifice 
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larger than the rest standing out conspicuous vdth 
upper story and bald flat roof, usually the residence 
of some servant or retainer of the Amir. At the south- 
east corner stands the old fort, the usual high mud 
walls enclosing a few houses and a fine mosque and 
courtyard, built and completed by the present ruler 
about five years ago, by far the finest building I saw 
in Birjand, which has little to boast of in the way of 
architectural beauty. Through the northern part of 
the town a broad thoroughfare runs crescent-wise from 
end to end, dominated at its western extremity by the 
new fort, an erection standing on the summit of a low 
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hill. It is known ;i< lln* “ n**\v h>v;, l>\it \vu\jhl 
to have vorv litth* valitl rluini to riilnn- title, eonsistinir 
as it docs at the present lime •!{’ der.’iyrd nnid walls 
enclostitix the vttitts of what inieht one** ha^»' l>een 
houses. 1 was struck with the sp'-ctach- of sttrh a 
tine hr<'ad thorouehfare iii a town which lor the it'st 
hoasted of nothin^ hnt narrow late-'H atul witalitio 
allev.s, often tnen* tminels h-neath ;i cojiolomer.ated 
mass of huildinirs : Imt the restilt of impiiry showed 
that it was no fault of the p'-oph* th.'U ih'-y were 
]'ossessed i*f so spaciotts a sir«’<'t, a‘^ it was in ri’ality 
the hed of a siia'am which, in the wet season, re- 
turned tt» its original oltiee <»f waterway. t Mi each 
side of it stood lines of small sh«»ps, and oji the 
northern side was :in imposing c.ir.ivanser.ai, (piile 
recently com)ih'ted. 

Ihtrint; my stay 1 reeeiv<*<l visits from a nnmher (»f 
peojile, including one from Sirdar Khan Aeha. hrother- 
in*law of the Amir, the posttnaster-oem-ral. atid a 
carpet merchant of hiuh repute, 'fhe lii>t took a 
great fancy to my hoots, and had no hesitation in 
expre-ssine; his wi.sh to he possessed of them. Having 
a sjiare pair, I nr.uh' him a present of them, and in 
return he .sent me two hollies of Persian wine. The 
postmaster was the most imeresting man of the three, 
and by far the most Ktiropcanised. having travelled 
in Itussia and jienetrated us fur as Mosc<*w. Mo asked 
me if I found Persia a very had cotmtrv to travi‘1 in 
owing to the lack of jiroper roads and railway.^, and 
when I suggested that they might come, he rejdied, 
“ Yes, in three hundred years perhaps ! ’’ I then a.sked 
him if he would like to see a railwav from CJuetta to 
Hobat, to which he rejdied with a wink that he would 
lather see one from leheran first, as il’ there was a 
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railway from Quetta and none from Teheran, India 
would be able to send troops and take the country 
before Persia could bring up her forces on camels to 
defend it. I asked him if he seriously thought there 
was anything in his country which was in any way 
likely to excite the cupidity of Great Britain, at which 
he laughed uproariously. In connection with his own 
business he gave me to understand that the post had 
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been established in Birjand for thirteen years, and that 
he had been postmaster for six. He also expressed a 
hope that a Persian postal system would very shortly 
be established between Birjand and Sistan. “Very 
shortly” is an elastic term in Persia! 

From conversation with various people I gathered 
that Birjand was a great trading centre, and that 
besides one large and several smaller madressehs and 
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schools, tlunv nycvc six or sovi-n lar^M* sorais for I ho ac- 
coninioclntion of the h(f}hL< which won- always coinin.L( 
and i?oing. The pnjnilalion was iroiiorally agreed 1«) 
be about 30,000, wliicli ixunts to tho incrcasofl pros- 
perity of .the town of lato years; ft»r in 180') it is 
spoken of as a town of aliont 1 •1.000 inliahitants, wliih* 
Colonel Yate when visitinir tin* place in 180-J jait flown 
the population at 20,000. The ehi«‘f water-supply is 
brought from tin* hills hy hirrz ; hut tliis is harfl and 
brackish, and for drinking jmrposes rain-water is cauglit 
and preserved in large tanks. Among «>ther institu- 
tions which ] noticed wen* jmhlic haths, aiul not lar 
from mv house stood »>m* of those \niwh«'lesome-h>oking 
dungeons. The aj^jiearanee i>f tin; exterior, however, 
deterred me from impiiring persojjally into the .system 
and management ohiaining in tla^ interior, tljonglj sis 
I witnessed steam escaping from cl)inks in the mud 
roof, which was little above the lev«‘l of the gr<»und, 
I conclude that it is sonadhing akin tf> a 'furkish 
bath. 


The event of chief imp«»rtance during mv stay here 
was 111}' visit to Mir Ismail Khan. Shankat-ul-Mulk, 
Amir of Kain. Formerly f>ne Mir Alam Khan. 
Ha.shmat-ul-Mulk, ruled with a jiowerful hand over 
the whole of the possc-ssions now divided hetweiui his 
two sons, the elder of wh«>m !iow reign.s in Sistan as 
Hashmat-ul-Mulk, while the province of Kain was 
given to the younger, >lir Ismail Khan, with the title 
of Shankat-ul-Mulk. His reception-room, which was 
distinctlj' more palatial than that of his brother, was 
lectangular in shape, with dimensions of about 25 feet 
y 12. The four sides were composed chiefly of 
windows of stained glass, extending from a frieze 
a out 2 feet from the eeiling down to the floor. 
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There were seven of these -^vindows on each side and 
two and a door at each end. The spaces between the 
windows were filled with pillars about 18 inches in 
diameter, which, like all the other solid parts of 
the building, were of white chunam. In front of the 
windows and doors hung red curtains, and from tlie 
ceiling a glass chandelier. The furniture consisted of 
a round marble table and a few chairs. 

■ The Amir, a stout man of medium height, resembles 
his brother the Hashmat-ul-Mulk. Like all the nobil- 
ity of Birjand, whose code of philosophy seemed to be 
of the kind which teaches them to “live to eat” rather 
than to “ eat to live,” he drinks a great deal and is an 
inveterate opium-smoker. He seems to be favourably 
inclined towards the English, but refused to be led 
into making any compromising statement of his opin- 
ions. When I asked him about his army, be said that 
the Shah paid for two regiments ; “ but,” he added 
with oriental grandiloquence, “ all my people are soldiers, 
and I could at any moment summon to arms 50,000 or 
60,000 men.” Such an army of his people would 
trul}’’ be a mob worth seeing! On leaving I found 
half-a-dozen men, in untidy red uniforms, drawn up 
in line, looking for all the world like a row of little 
tin soldiers. I learnt that they belonged in reality to 
the band — the band being in all probability the only 
branch of the service able to produce a uniform at all. 
The impression which I received of the Amir was of a 
man far less influenced by contact with European ideas 
than his brother, and of a potentate who thought much 
of the advice, “ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” At the same time he takes an 
interest in modern inventions, and at this time he was 
sufferins: from a damasked thumb, the result, he m- 

O O' 


rni: tuavk or rinjAyn, 


formed me, of experiment in*; with lin*Mrms. 1 Imvr 
reason to believe tliat' he is iji hi*;!) favonr witli tlie 
central Government at 'iVheran. a ])nsiti<in whicli lie 
is successful in ri’tainini; hy in«*ans of laviie annual 
gifts, in confirmation of whicii he showed me an aut**- 
rrranh letter from the Shah thankinir liim in the most 
flowerv langnage fiu’ ])res«*nts lat**ly reeejv<*«l. 

Tlie trade of IVirjand seems to he ehielly in carjiets, 
almonds, safiVon, caraway seeds. Innulnr (gnm). mf itu'i 
(gum), wool, oonah, and asafieiidn. Mnnshi 0<»mar I'in 
has a shop in one of tlie jirinclpal caravanserais, where 
he sells ])iece g<»<»ds. and .‘ieems 1** he satisliefl with tln‘ 
progress he has made since his arrivjd. Most of the 
carpets are manufiictured nt a jilace eallecl Ournkhsh, 
and the carpel merchant *»f whom 1 have nlreaily 
spoken assured me that the finest designers in IN'rsia 
were to be found there, ami that lu* could have a 
carpet made for me «if any design that 1 liked to 
suggest. Ooiiab, a herry usetl in medicine, grow.s 
locall}', the majority of the trei*s which arc; t*> he seen 
near the town beini; oonah-trees. 

There seems to he little game in the vicinity, a few 
oorial perhaps in the mountains, though judging from 
an incident which took jdace a day or two before 1 
took my departure there must he a number of jiigeons 
close to the town. 1 had given Kalmnt Khan twenty 
cartridges and nu’ .shot-gun, and told him to go and 
forage for the pot. Half an hour later he returned 
and presented me with eight pigeons and sixteen cart- 
ridges, remarking casiually that he had been rather 
lucky with one shot which had brought down five 

iids ! I desisted from further cjuestioning, fearing 
that he had assuredly found his way into somebodv’s 
tame dove-cot. 
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List op Marches from I^asratabad to Birjand. 

Miles. 

1. Ifasratabad to Bering . . . . 20 

2. Bering to Bandan . . . . . 12 

3. Bandan to camp . . . . . 12 

4. Camp to camp 10 

5. Camp to camp 20 

6. Camp to camp ..... 30 

7. Camp to Shus ..... 10 

8. Shus to Saliabad 33 

9. Saliabad to Saribesha .... 30 

10. Saribesha to Mud . . . . 21 

11. Mud to Birjand 23 


[N'asrataband to Birjand . . 221 

From Nasratabad to Shus the distances given are 
very rough, the route I took not being a regular one ; 
but from Shus to Birjand the distances given and 
stages are those which I learnt at Quetta. 



luMi ih'M lilt- wiiii-lj Krui in '-si 5«; ' (I 

liK* liv 'll*' lltiili Ilf 1^7111 of urUizilly 'urunl 

Up on tin- ’Jiul of V. uiv ti-rlini-v i.*/ Liiotiiuik* 


UtwanK th»* catu'"lm:m for liavini^ shown sni-h \inh«»jM <l- 
j'Uncniality in lcf('jiin>; his ujtpnijiinu-nt almost 
to a ]K)int of (Mitlnisisisin ; uinl wln-n furtlior 1 arinallv 
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induced him by means of persuasion, flattery, bribery, 
and every other means I could think of, to load them 
up and make a start on the 4th, my satisfaction knew 
no bounds. An unnecessary amount of time was wasted, 
to be sure, in loading up the beasts ; for though he had 
promised to be ready to leave the town at 6 A.M., we did 
not get clear of the city till after midday, which resulted 
in our camping at a village about ten miles off for 
the night. But still I felt that to have made a start, 
however small a one, was the great thing, and the 
prospects of reaching Meshed, which had of late begun 
to assume in my brain all the elusive properties of a 
phantom city, now became appreciably brighter. 

After leaving the straggling houses on the outskirts 
of the town behind, we travelled in a northern' direction 
over a flat expanse bounded by a range of mountains 
from which long lines of hanat shafts, looking for all 
the world like the tops of miniature volcanic craters, 
stretched away in various directions, carrying water to 
the villages which were dotted here and there over the 
country. Much of the land was being ploughed — the 
plough, a rough implement of wood, being drawn by a 
cow and donkey harnessed side by side, a quaint though 
apparently satisfactory combination ; and it is possible 
that there are times of the year when the terrible 
monotony of the uniform dust colour of Biijand is 
broken by fields of smiling corn and the blossom of 
the many kinds of fruit said to grow there. 

On the 5th we crossed the range in front of us by the 
Saman Shahi Pass (7000 feet), where snow lay deep on 
the ground, at the top of which I was afibrded ample 
opportunity of ruminating on the natural disadvantages 
of the ungainly build of the camel, which renders a 
ground, with the exception of a perfectly level and dry 
plain, so peculiarly unsuitable to his movements, win e 
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I looked on helplessly at the clumsy efforts of 1113^ trans- 
port animals as the3^ slid and slithered about on the 
slippery surface, halting every few 3^ards to gaze round 
with the aggravating expression of injured innocence 
with which one becomes so familiar, onl}'^ to flounder on 
again with a protesting gurgle to the vociferous exhorta- 
tions of the drivers. 

Having wasted the greater part of the morning in 



Crossing the Saman Shahi Pass. 


seeing them safel}’’ over the worst places, I went on 
ahead down a gradual descent, passing here and there 
a small village in a sheltered hollow, and little patches 
of cultivated land, often enclosed by mud walls. Even- 
ing began to close in, bringing with it no signs of Eoom, 
a village at which I purposed camping for the night ; 
and thinking I must surel}’- be somewhere near my 
destination, I took the first opportunity aflbrded by a 
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.small cluster of domed huts of inquiring how far it was. 
In reply I was informed, that at present it was twelve 
miles, but that if I continued in my present direction it 
would soon be a good deal farther. This was a little 
disconcerting, as I had followed the only visible track ; 
but, none the less, further questioning elicited the fact 
that we were off the road to Meshed, and should have 
to go several miles before we could get on to it again. 
Following the direction indicated by our informant, we 
were luck}’’ enough to strike a fair-sized village called 
Sadik at seven o’clock, where, as luck would have it, 
there was a good caravanserai, about seven miles from 
Room. What had become of the camels goodness onl}’’ 
knew, as nothing had been heard of them in the village, 
and b}’’ ten o’clock I gave up all hope of seeing them 
before day, and having dined off some native bread 
obtained in the village, I got hold of some strav' and 
la}’’ down to sleep as I was, on the floor of one of the 
untenanted rooms of the caravanserai. It was bitterly 
cold, and what with having had scarcely anything to 
'eat, and being entirely without blankets, I did not pass 
■a very enjoyable night. 

I was roused in the morning by my cook, who broke 
unceremoniously in upon my slumbers, his beauty, never 
at the best of times of a particularly entrancing nature, 
greatly detracted from by an extremely sanguinary 
nose (!), to pour into my ears a picturesque tale of woe 
decorated with copious adjurations to the Prophet, the 
gist of which seemed to be that he had received rough 
treatment at the hands of Ram Pershad. The latter, 
on being summoned, explained that Abdul Hag had 
first hit him over the head with one of the soivars’ 
rifles for no particular reason that he knew of, where- 
upon he had not altogether unnaturally retaliated by 
giving back as good as he got with his clenched fist. 
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As each swore hy all he held sacred that the other was 
Ivinc:, and as the .'towars whom I called in as witnesses 
did not seem to he able to make up their minds that 
either of them was speaking the truth, my temper, 
already rather short after the discomforts of the nisfht, 
gave way, and seizing my cane I settled the matter b}’’ 
threatening all parties with a taste of it unless they 
made theniselvi.'s scarce, a proceeding which had the 
desired elVect of relieving me of their presence. 

The arlvantage of sleeping in one’s clothes is that 
one is .sjiared the trouble of dre.ssing in the morning, an 
advantage from a lime-and-trouble-.saving ])oint of view 
of a similar nature heincf likewise derived from beino; 
without anv sort of toilfl acce.ssories, so that having 
been thontughly aroirsed hv this ])ettv exhibition of 
<iuarrelling among mv servants, there was nothing to 
jm'vent me from at once taking steps to procure some- 
thing in the way of breakfast. My eflbrts in this 
direction were rewarded with a greater measure of 
success than they had been the previous evening, for 
1 manag<,‘d to borrow a cooking-pot, and to purchase 
a fowl and some eggs to cook in it. This done, I sent 
out men to search for the camels, while I got on to the 
roof of the serai and scoured the country with field- 
i^la.sses. About middav they hove in sight, and half- 
an hour later reached Sadik. It seemed that they had 
also lost their way and had been aimlessl}’’ wandering 
over the plain, a fact which will give some idea of the 
nature of a Persian As soon as the}" reached 

Sadik I went on, getting over the i-eraaining distance 
between us and Room by evening. 

I found great difficulty in getting my camelnien off 
in the mornings, and though I stood over them while 
they were loading, and kept them at it, it was ten 
o’clock before we got started from Room. I had had 
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to give ujD all idea of running a double camp since I 
had left Birjand, as the camelmen simply refused to go 
on ahead by night, and on this point no inducement 
whatever would move them. . The only thing to do 
under the circu2nstances was to tramp along the live- 
long day with my transport, which I found more satis- 
factory than riding on ahead and waiting for hours for 
camp to come up, to say nothing of the chance of our 
not meeting at the end of the day, as had happened at 
Sadik. 

In the evening we reached Kain. Judging from 
what I saw, I should say that a great deal of fruit 
must be grown here, for I marched for nearly two miles 
among orchards and cultivated fields enclosed by mud 
walls before coming to any sign of houses. When I at 
length came to the town itself, I found a solid-looking 
gateway barring entrance to the main street, supported 
bn each side by a tower, the whole of which would seem 
to be a little superfluous, since the place was without 
walls. After proceeding through the usual alleys of a 
Persian town, we reached the caravanserai, a moderate 
example of the article, and I set to work to clean out 
the hovel in which I purposed passing the night. It 
was not much to be proud of : a small square room just 
high enough for me -to stand in, with a single aperture 
to do duty for door and windows, the whole resembling 
an empty coal-cellar more than anything else, the mud 
walls and beam roof being black and begrimed with the 
smoke of ages. 

The gateway, which I have remarked on, proved a 
stumbling-block to one of my camels, which refused 
to pass under it at any price, the result being that 
the camelman had to stay where he was with his 
camel the whole night. When I got up in the morn- 
ing about seven . o’clock and went out to see that 
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tin* rniiU'K \vrr«* Ix'inj,' ] fininrl nvcrytliinj; in a 

statf «<r rtmfasitin atnl Kaiinat Klian rnirai^od in a 
at^nm'*nl with tln> ratnrlman. 'riu* latter, it 
!i]i|>'Mr<’il. alv^oltiti-lv rnAiH*-!! t<* c»ii, ami (ixprnsscrl his 
in‘''nt imj. jj) laiiunaL:!' nmji* jnrcihlr than pnlitf. of 
p inainintf wln-Jf In* wa*; till a lajm* canid which he 
h.i'i l*Tt at lh''«ni r«“Cnveivfl ami overtedk ns. A.s 1 
ha«l of tin' hn.ist’s Inmi ami m» Iduirer refjiiired 

it. .ami im, irnTrover. it*-' r*-ciivi*rv niiuhi he a matter of 
dayv, jjnt jc« say wi-.ks. it w.as mn Hlci*lv that 1 was 
LLiOji-j- td wait for it. ami |tr"thicinj,'' a written airree- 
ni'Mit in which it was promised jh.at he W(»nlfl take, me 
str.iiuhl to .^l<•^•h(‘^l with m* tiniioci'.ssarv rlelay, I told 
the r.-ijm-lman that he must ”0 on immediately, and 
oifh'i'ed him to proc.'cd with tin* loailino. lie was, 
however, hopde'.^ly .ami piir-he.adedly (»hstinatc, and 
liatly ivfns.-d to move, .'■^eeini; that it was ti.si‘lc.s.s to 
irv and ]ter.snad<' him. I took matters into mv own 
hamls. ami informed him that as I had jiaid half the 
hill' in .'idvance. the camels were virtn.-illy mine till 1 
reached Mi'shed. .'iml that whether he liked it or not 
the c.'imeK at anyi-.'Ue shonlil proceed, even if 1 had to 
loa.d and le;nl them myself. I tln*n ordered my si*rvants 
to p.tck up till* h:^ol,^'lee. We h.'ul succeedeil in loading' 
:d»ont half the he.'ists, ami wen* husv attendinir to the 
rest, when it w;is noticed that the loaded camels had 
left the serai. 1 limning out with the dajjlrhtr, I saw 
the refractory e.amelman lemling them aw.a}' in the 
ojijiosite din*ction. 'J’his was a little too much, and, 
closing with him, a .scutlh* ensued for the possession of 
the leafling rein, in the heat of which he received a 
blow which tumhlcil him on to his back. I then led 
the reeajilurcd camels hack in triumph, and by ten 
o’clock started off with the whole string. The result 
of this amateur loading, combined with tl oyjarrowness 
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of the streets through which we had to pass. v.'as that 
before we were clear of the town one of the camels had 
succeeded in getting rid of his load, and another quarter 
of an hour was spent in collecting rolls of bedding, 
camp-chairs, cooking-pots, and various other articles, 
and securing them once more, ^e were spared further 
mishcips, hov.*ever : and when we were at last clear of 
the lanes of the town, it was with feelincfs of satisfac- 
tion that I walked alontr bv mv string- of camels over 
the plain awav from Kain. 

The toT^Ti had the appearance of a considerable 
^■illage surrounded bv trees, with one large building 
standing up high above the rest of the houses, which, 
I was informed, was a mosque. The population is, I 
was given to understand, about 1000 ; * but the onlv 
fact of anv interest that I gleaned about the 
place was that it is famous for growing saffi*on, 
a valuable export, which has taken the place of silk, 
for which it used to be noted; and after the rather 
trying experiences of the morning, it was Avith relief 
rather than anv other feeling that I watched its bmld- 
ings and orchards become graduaUv less distinct, and 
finaUv vanish, as thev became blended with their 
featureless surroundings in the dim haze of distance. 
Long before we reached the end of the dav’s march 
the camelman appeared upon the scene again and took 
his accustomed place at the head of the camels, having 
repented him of his misdeeds, and henceforth, though 
never a word was said about the fi^cas of the morning, 
we were the very best of friends. 

By eve ning we reached the village of Asadabad, 
where we spent the night. From Biijand onwards, 
though there is nothing like the arrangements for 
travellers which I am given to understand exist on all 
* According to Major Sv!ke& the population is abont 4000. 
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the main routes -where the system of chapar or post- 
riding is in vogue, I generally found a space with a 
few mud hovels devoted to the use of caravans, and 
though generally disgustingly dirt)’, I made use of 
them, partly to save the time wasted in pitching and 
striking camp, and j^artl)’- because, o^ying to the small- 
ness of the huts and the absence of an}’- aperture beyond 
the hole that served for a door, they afforded far greater 
warmth than a tent, which, in the severe frosts that set 
in as soon as the sun went down, were miserably cold 
shelters. On this occasion I had to eject a cow before 
taking possession myself ; but the offer of a few coppers 
to a villager soon set him sweeping out the place. 

The next day our road lay over a dreary, shora- 
covered plain, where all sense of distance was anni- 
hilated ; and though Dasht-i-Piaz, the village we were 
making for, built on the slope leading up to a range of 
bills at the end of the plain, appeared quite close at 
midda)’-, it continued to do so in a tantalising and 
aggravating way while I tramped along steadily for 
another four hours before reachina: it. 

O 

A peculiarit)^ I noticed of the people of Dasht-i-Piaz 
and other viUao-es in this neiefhbourhood was the 
fashion in head-dresses, which took the form of huge 
sheepskin hats in place of the more usual paggree ; but 
if I noticed any peculiarity in them, they returned the 
compliment by finding much that was peculiar in me, 
judging from the extraordinary amount of interest I 
seemed to create at the various villages at which I 
stopped, and collected in crowds and stood about talk- 
ing and staring, and getting very much in the way of 
loading and unloading the camels. I frequently tried 
to take a photograph of these groups of idle inquisitive 
individuals standing about hindering my departure ; 
but the production of a camera was an immediate 
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signal for the 'whole crowd to press round me. puttins: 
all ideas of photography quite out of the question. 

Lea'ving Dasht-i-Piaz at 8.30. we went up a gradual 
ascent into the mountains in front of us until one 
o'clock, when we came to a sudden and very steep 
descent down a defile between precipitous and in many 
places snow -covered mountains. The camels having 
been got safely down to more level ground, we followed 
a dry river-bed which pursued a winding course along 
the bottom of a tortuous ra-vine, and at 3 p.m. reached 
another steep pass over a ridge of hills. The camels 
were, however, able to avoid this by taking a leather 
longer road, and I left them to follow the level, crossing 
the hiUs mvself. 

From the top of the ridge Kakh was visible almost 
immediately below us, its houses nestling among clumps 
of trees at the foot of the mountain. Immediately 
opposite the serai, a superior place to the majority I 
had come across on this route, was a large building 
surmounted bv a fine dome of enamelled bricks in 
yellow and light and dark blue, which I was informed 
was the tomb of Sultan 31ohammed, vounger brother of 
Iman Peza, the saint whose remains invest Meshed 
with such a degree of sanctitv, and of course a resort 
of pilgrimage. As I passed it on entering the serai 
several devout worshippers were prostrating themselves 
to the ground before the holv threshold. Bevond this 
there was a high walled enclosure, presumably the fort, 
in the usual state of decay, and several mosques, as 
befitted so boh* a place of pilgrimage. 

The camels were tired, and I found it necessar}* to 
halt for a da}*, unwillingly enough, for the attractions 
of Kakh, whatever they might be to the devout fol- 
lower of the Prophet, were to me nil, and I devoted the 
greater part of the day to repose. As it was a large 
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place, I thought there might be a post-office, and sent 
Eahnat Khan to make inquiries. He returned accom- 
panied by a man Ayho, as far as I could make out, was a 
public servant of some kind, from whom I gathered that 
though the post did go through his hands he was not 
allowed to open it. Being a Persian, he of course had 
not the slightest scruple in doing so, provided he 
thought it was worth his while, and when the postal 
soiuar from Meshed came in, he brought the bag to me, 
and being careful to cut the string on the opposite side 
to the seal (it was no bag in the proper sense of the 
word, the letters being merel}’- tied up in thick paper 
secured with string as any other parcel might be, and 
sealed in one place), shook out all the letters. Having 
examined them and found nothing for m^'self, I restored 
them, and being secured once more, they were des- 
patched on their wa}’^ to Biijand. There was a bazaar 
of sorts in the town where candles, kerosene oil, and 
matches represented European industries, the former 
bearing the mark of Belgium, while the oil of course 
came from Russia. 

I left Kakh on the 12th, getting all the camels loaded 
and ready to start by 8.30 A.M., and journeyed over a 
level plain away from the snow -covered mountains 
above the town. The march to Gunabad, though sup- 
posed to be four farscikhs , — a farsalch is an elastic term, 
indicating a distance of from three to five miles, accord- 
ing to the part of the country one happens to be in, — 
was certainly a good deal less, and we reached the serai 
on the edge of the town by 3 p.m. 

The houses, of which there seemed to be a good 
number, were scattered in a straggling line over a con- 
siderable extent of ground, and were hidden to a great 
extent by trees. There were the usual dilapidated city 
walls enclosing the bazaar, and rising above the squat- 
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looking houses were to be seen square towers, pierced 
by parallel vertical slits, to catch the air in the summer. 
One of these towers would distribute whatever cool air 
there might be to a whole clump of houses. 

Having got to the end of the da}’^ s march early, I 
had occasion to look into the camel -trunks devoted to 
the belongings of the cook. I had had some experience 
of Asiatic cooks and their ways ; but I am bound to 
admit that a dive into Abdul Hag’s camel-trunk was a 
revelation. The filth was inconceivable, and such as 
even the old Kashmiri warrior Khada Bux, who had 
accompanied me in the capacity of cook during my 
wanderings in the Himalayas, never in his wildest 
dreams aspired to. Mutton, flour, unplucked fowls, 
ghee (clarified butter), fat, and stock were all muddled 
up together in a single box, though separate tins and 
cases had been provided for all these things ; and in 
one box, which had originally been intended for flour, I 
found seventeen eggs half smashed (date of purchase 
unknown), a huge fid of fat in an advanced stage of 
decomposition, a cooked and juicy turnip and potato, 
the whole welded together with some semi-congealed 
gravy ! And it was from these ingredients that my 
dinner was cooked ! He had been a most unsatis- 
factory servant all along, who afforded a convincing 
though unpleasing proof of the truth of the proverb 
that “ God sends meat and the devil sends cooks,” and 
became worse as he approached the end of the journey. 
Often after I had been reproving him for his dirty 
habits, and for quarrelling with the other servants, — a 
favourite occupation of his, — he would rush up to me 
and swear by the Prophet that he would shoot himself. 
In spite of my repeated assurances that such a pro- 
ceeding would undoubtedly be the best deed he had 
succeeded in accomplishing since his entry into this 
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world, lio .'dwavs sccnu'd to think better of it. On one 
occasion I was .startled by hi.s rn.shing wildly up, tearing 
olfhis t\jrban, and flisplaying to iny astoni.shed gaze a 
head of 0(»al-black hair. On my demanding an explan- 
ati<»n (»f this irr<‘gnlar proceeding, he- clutched at his 
thickly growing locks and calhvl u])on his irlitfc hairs to 
bear witness to his venerable age 1 "What the meaning 
of this dramatic, display wa.s 1 was rpiitc^ unable to dis- 
cov«*r. but it is proh.able that he was a trifle gone in the 
head, .as tlnaa* was no doubt that he indulged in the 
pernicious h.abit of opinm-cating. 

Afu'r le.aving Gunaliad wc pa.ssed during the first 
two »ir three Imur.s through a large and smiling oasis of 
well-kept iiolds, many already green with the young 
shoots of corn, .and fhmrishing village.s, a pleasant change 
after the usual tracts of barrenness; but- having left 
lln*.«e behind, wo emerged once more on to brown un- 
cultivated plain, reaching the village of Amrani by 
evening. 

Iletween Amrani and the next inhabited country 
.stretched a sterile and inho.spitable plain for a distance 
of eight /he.vo/.7/.v, tmd as mv camels seldom succeeded 
in covering nuu-e than four or at most five Jen'setJehs 
during the tl.'iy, I found it necessary to carry water, 
firewood, fodder, &c., from Amrani, so that I should be 
able to halt for the night at an empty building which 

was said to exist half wav. 

•/ 

The landscajie was one such as is common in Baloo- 
chistan and Khorasan, a vast expanse of level with 
a vision of hills in the dim distance beyond. Overhead 
the .sun shone from a cloudless sky ; but during the 
morning a strong wind blew in fitful gusts, raising a 
whole host of sand-devils that spun in wild gyrations 
over the dreary Avaste. Mirage, too, dazzling the eye and 
bewildering the senses AA'ith its elusive and incessant 
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tremor, produced for our edification some of its most 
fantastic illusions, a weird sample displaying a flock of 
sheep floating gently about in the air with a filmy 
blue vapour beneath them. During the day I passed 
a caravan of about forty donkeys, and noticed on one 
or two occasions shepherds driving their sheep and 
goats over the plain to pick up what nourishment 
they could from the dry and dusty scrub that grew 
there. By 5 p.m. we reached the building, a large 
empty barn obviously devoted as much to animals as 
to men, so pitched my tent for the night, a thing I had 
not done for many days. A small party of Hazara 
pilgrims also spent the night here. I had met one 
or two of these pilgrims before, tramping wearily 
along the road to Meshed, and I am bound to say I 
could not help being struck with their implicit trust in 
Providence. One man I call to mind accosted me on 
the road before I reached Sistan, begging for a meal 
and a little money. Six weeks later I met the 
same individual close to Birjand, still tramping light- 
heartedly along with not so much as a coin in his 
pocket, his worldly goods consisting, of a rug which 
he carried on his back. He was entirely dependent 
on the hospitality of the villagers he met for mere 
existence, yet it never so much as entered his head 
that he might never reach the holy city. 

The following day we crossed the remainder of the 
plain, reaching a village, called Kherabad, at the foot 
of hilly ground, once more, and it being only three 
o’clock, I ordered the camels to go on. The men. of 
Kherabad, ; however j declared that there was nothing, 
not even water, for another four farsakhs, so that I 
had to halt. This I was not in the least surprised 
to find was a lie, for I had been going little more than 
a couple of hours the next day when I came across 
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a small encampment of shepherds and a well. From 
here another five or six hours across a dreary un- 
inhabited waste took me to a small village, where I 
spent the night in a house which a villager kindly 
put at my disposal. Shortly before reaching this place 
I was met hj^ a Turkoman soivar from Meshed, who 
had been awaiting my arrival at Turbat-i-Haideri with 
stores most thoughtfully sent by Colonel Temple, 
H.B.M. Consul-General, and letters, which were most 
welcome, as I had had no news from the outside world 
for a month. He also informed me that the karguzar 
— a Persian official — had got a house ready for me, 
news which did not please me so much, as I knew 
it would mean a certain amount of bother. 

In this I was not mistaken, for on my arrival after a 
short march the following morning I was met by the 
gentleman in question, quite a young man, who guided 
me to the house he was putting at my disposal, and 
then sat down with me to tea and kalian, and the 
hypocritical pretence of an enjoyable conversation 
carried on with the aid of an inferior interpreter. As 
I had expected, he raised every sort of objection to my 
continuing my journey the next day, and ended by 
sajdng that as I was his guest I had no option, but 
must stay where I was for the next few days. This 
was of course absurd ; and after thanking him for his 
hospitalit}’', and assuring him of my verj’^ great appre- 
ciation of his kindness, I told him politely but firmly 
that as I had already been unduly delayed on my 
journey, I should leave Turbat the next day. Such 
opposition to his wishes appeared to be new to him, 
and he went off in a huff. After he had taken himself 
off I was visited by a number of people, but I found 
that a liberal supply of tea and kalian kept them quiet, 
and whenever they showed signs of verbosity, I handed 
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them over to Ralmat Khan. Among them was an 
individual who spoke Hindustani, who informed me 
that he had been appointed by Colonel Temple to look 
after Indian trade and traders, should any put in an 
appearance at Turbat, and on the strength, of his 
position, I suppose, insisted on making me a present 
of a large tray of pomegranates. This was most un*- 
fortunate, as a whole host of others promptly followed 
his example, and as I particularly dislike this particular 
fruit, and had not sufficient cash with me to pay for 
many presents, I had at last to give orders that no 
more gifts were to be accepted. I tried to gather a 
little information from my Hindustani-speaking ac- 
quaintance, but was singularly unsuccessful, the only 
news he gave me of the Russian officers who are 
quartered here being that they had sent a man to 
watch my movements and find out as much as he could 
of my plans and reasons for visiting Turbat; 

The hai'guzar apparently recovered his temper after 
he left me, and before very long I received a present 
from him of sugar, tea, &c. I was engaged in making 
krrangements to hire two or three ponies to enable me 
to hasten on to Meshed, and in the . hurry of the 
moment I forgot the delicate little subterfuges which 
are so necessary in dealing even with servants in 
Persia, and handed the money for the gift straight to 
him. I shall never forget the picture of injured inno- 
cence which he presented as he threw up his hands in 
a gesture of horror at the idea of receiving money in 
return for a present, while he reached really sublime 
heights of hypocrisy when he solemnly averred that 
no right-minded Persian such as himself could think 
of accepting any return. Such .farcical allegations 
were a little too much, and I fairly . laughed in his face, 
an insult which he entirely forgave when Ralmat Khan 
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linmlcd him lln* ri-jr(’t«*tl coin ns soon as he had got 
round iho rorner and «nil of iny siglit. 

liy ovoning 1 Ijad com** (o an agreement ^vith two 
naliv»">‘ tif 'I'nrli.'it, hy whicli tlioy were to sup])]}' me 
wi;h ]»'*ni<’^ to (virry fooi] aiicl hedding, and to cover 
tin* r*'m:dning di'^ianro l«) Meslnn] in two days, and 
oarly the nc.\t morning 1 started witli Mam I’ershad 
and Malmat KIjnn. leaving the rest of the servants 
a))i] eairndv; tn f.illmv as •juieklv as they could. Tlie 
rid<* tt« Mo^ih'-d was :i long and e.vceedinglv wearisome 
<tjn- (.'d.-mt «-ighty mih-s I hidieve). over e,\*(!crable 
•iiaeU*. whic'h l< d aero'.s m.tuntaiji-riilges of considerable 
h*-jgiit. rovored at the .‘summit with ice and snow. As 
we had no rbatigo of jinnies our progress was neces- 
sarily slow, ainl wo had been riding from early morn- 
ing until du‘«k bofnro we r**ached the village of Kaflir 
Klllab. wliero 1 .<pont the night in a room of one of 
the hoti^iei; whieh ;i villager put at my disposal for a 
•■niall coji^idenation. 

’file hours between dawn and noon hung heavilv, 
. 1 '^ tliough loth to dejiart. while I expended what little 
eiiergv 1 could raise in futile elVorls tf» urge a tired 
ponv out of a w.alk, :is we jcnirneyed over the terribly 
nxiuotoncius ir.icts of bleak desolation which stretched 

.iwav in front of us ; and when we did at length reach 

• ^ 

the summit of an eminence from which was visible the 
<lome of the great tomb of the .saintly Iinan Reza, 
rouiid which clustered the houses of the holy city, I 
think 1 thanked my God as devoutly as any of my 
e-xcited followers who prostrated themselves to the 
gi-ound in prayer at this their first glimpse of holy 
ground, thougli from not altogether similar reasons. 
Leaving the Mohammedans to give vent to their feel- 
ings of delirious joy at leisure, I huiried down to the 
plain below, where I was met by Colonel Temple, in 
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Avhose compam* I travelled on to the holy city, and a 
short time afterwards the cry of the muezzin invokincr 
all devout believers to prayer was wafted towards me 
on the evening breeze as I passed beneath the jratewav 
into the sacred city beyond. 

List of Mahches from BinjAXi) to ^Ieshep. 

Fir'XjcI'- 

1. Biijand* to Saki 

2. Saki to Boom 

3. Boom to Kain 

4. Kain * to Asadabad 

•5. Asadabad fo Dzsht-i~Fiaz 

6. Dasht-i-Piaz to Kakh 

7. Kakh to Gunabad . 

8. Gunabad * to Amtani 

9. AmTani to Kherabad 

10. Kherabad to Tijrood 

11. Tijrood to Turbat-i-Haideri 

1 2. Turbat-i-Haideri * to Kashak 

1 3. Kashak to Shora Hissar . 

14. .Shora Hissar to Bobat Safaid 

15. Bobat Safaid to Kafnr Killah 

1 6. Kaffir Killah to .Sharifabad 

17. .Sharifabad to Tarok 

18. Tarok to fleshed ^ 

Birjand to fleshed . . 

The above are the marches as given to me by a 
merchant in Birjand. He reckoned that the S2 /hr- 
saHs would be equivalent to about 290 miles. -An 
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CHAPTER YIII 

FROM aiESHED TO LONDON*. 


The city — The Britisii Consulate — On various forms of transport — Two 
Russian schemes — Farewell to mj* Indians — Engapng a carriage — 
leave Meshed — Peculiaiities of a Persian road — A comparison — Stormy 
weather — Road improves as it approaches the Russian frontier — 
CustoiU'house on the frontier — Askabad — Difficulty in making myself 
understood — ^The Transcaspian railway — Krasnovodsk — Baku — A slow 
train— Moscow — More railway journey — Brussels — The white cliffs of 
Dover. 


I HAVE no intention of trying to give in the following 
pages anything like an adequate description of Meshed, 
— firstly, because I am not capable of doing so ; and 
secondly, because, even if I were, there would be little 
use in tiying to add anj^thing to the excellent descrip- 
tion of the place and its history to be found in Colonel 
Yates’ ‘ Khurasan and Sistan.’ I was only long enough 
in the town myself to receive a general impression of 
a somewhat dilapidated mud city which exercises an 
inexplicable fascination over dwellers in all parts of 
Asia, a fact which is sufficiently obvious to any one who • 
takes the trouble to walk down the hhidbdn or main 
street, where he will see an example of the most 
extraordinar}’’ cosmopolitan crowd he is likely to come 
across anyvffiere, — “an epitome,” as Curzon so aptly 
puts it, “ of the particoloured, polyglot, many-^dsaged 
populations of the East.” There is in realitj’- very little 
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likely to afford interest to the European traveller, the 
one thing which he really might wish to see — namely, 
the shrine of Lnan Rezar — being kept strictly closed 
to anj^ unbeliever ; and after he has seen the large 
covered-in bazaars, which, after all, do not differ much 
from those of anj’ other oriental city, and spent an hour 
or two in visiting the carpet manufactories which exist 
in the town, he will probably come to the same con- 
clusion as I did, that the sooner his impressions of the 
holy citj’ are gilded over by the softening touch of 
memory the better. 

The British Consulate is the finest buildincf in the 
town, and is situated in a fair-sized garden, which, 
thanks to the interest taken in it bj* my host, is 
capable of producing a fine show of fruit and flowers, 
and the almond-trees, which were scattered here and 
there, were just breaking into blossom, heralding the 
approach of spring, when I brought my flying visit to 
an end. The severe cold of the winter, when the ther- 
mometer frequently falls' below zero, seemed to have no 
bad effects on the fruit, which is brought into being 
by a proportionately high average of heat in the 
summer. 

As soon as my camels anived with the rest of my 
baggage, which they did three days after my own 
arrival, I paid them off, and saw the last of them with 
feelings of anything but regret. Of all the forms of 
transport I have had fr’om time to time to put up with, 
including ponies, mules, donkeys, bullocks, yaks, and 
coolies, I do not think I have ever found any quite so 
distractingly exasperating as the camel. With every 
circumstance favourable the camel is good enough ; but 
when everything is not in their favour, and the climate 
is too cold for them to travel by night, thus preventmg 
one running a double camp, or the ground not as flat 
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as a billiard-table, the annoyances likely to be ex- 
perienced are almost inconceivable,^ 

Before leaving ]\Ieshed I called on the Russian consul- 
general and various other officials attached to the Con- 
sulate, one and all of Avhom I found wearing expressions 
of complacent satisfiiction ; and well they might, for no 
one could deny that Russian influence here is absolutely 
paramount. At this time two Russian schemes were 
being talked of as likely to see accomplishment in the 
near future — one the installation in the capital of a 
Russian bank, and the other the construction of a 
railwaj* from some point on the Transcaspian line to 
Meshed. Of tliese two schemes, the flrst is alread}’^ 
a fait c(cco}U2jh', and the other has been taken in hand 
and bids fair to be catalogued ere long among the iron 
wa3*s which Russia has already constructed in Asia.^ 

Before leaving for Transcaspia I felt bound to see 
that 111)’- servants were in a position to return to India ; 
for on no pretext whatever were they allowed to cross 
the Russian border, and several daj’-s passed before I 
had managed to find ponies for them all, which I secured 
at an average price of a few sovereigns. The}’’ were all 
satisfied at last, and it was with no very great regret 
that, having completed my arrangements, I shook the 
dust of Meshed from m}’ feet, and at 10 a.ji. on March 

* Any one who may be compelled by cii'cumstances to travel far with 
camel transport will have ample opportunity of pondering on the undoubted 
truth of the opinion expressed by Sir T. Holdich in ‘ The Indian Border- 
land,’ to the effect that “the aveiuge intelligence of the camel is not of a 
high oi’der, and it is certainly a marvel if when left to liimself he does not 
do the wrong thing.” If, further, he is obliged to put up with such trans- 
port under conditions not entirely suitable, he will most assuredly come to 
the same conclusion as did Sir Francis Galton when he wrote in his ‘Art of 
Travel ’ that “ camels are only fit for a few countries, and require practised 
attendants ; thorns and rocks lame them, liills sadly impede them, and a 
wet slippery soil entirely stops them.” 

- According to latest infoimation such a line has now been completed as 
far as Kaltachinar. 
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in which the driver guided four ponies abreast along 
the narrow Janes in which there was only just room for 
them to squeeze, and round corners often at right angles, 
excited my highest admiration. On one occasion we did 
take away cej’tain goods standing on the projecting 
counter of a shop, and on another spun round a donkey 
that ^vas rasli enough to try and pass us, in a way that 
astonished that usually stolid animal ; but with the 
exception of such slight mishaps as these, we reached 
the city gates in safety, and once out of the town, 
travelled rapidl}^ over a level plain lying between 
parallel ranges of mountains which ran in a direction 
slightl}^ nortli of west. At rather over twenty miles 
we came to the village of Mohammedabad, where I 
overtook my fourgon and had lunch while the horses 
rested for a couple of hours. Twenty miles more 
brought us to Chinaram, at which place I spent the 
night in a very fair serai. 

The following day we continued along the same level 
plain, halting about middaj’^ to give the horses a feed 
and rest. A long drive of about forty-eight miles in all 
brought us to Kuchan soon after dark, a faii’ly large 
village, with shops lighted by Kussian lamps and filled 
■'vith Russian goods. I have no wish to unduly decry 
the laudable efforts of Persia to improve herself by the 
making of roads and other improvements which com- 
mend themselves to the civilised mind, even when, as 
in the case in question, such measures are evolved under 
Russian pressure and with a view to Russian ends; 
but, to tell the plain unvarnished truth, it would take 
an individual capable of vast flights of imagination to 
recognise in the execrable track over which we had 
been bumped and jolted during the day anything 
approaching the article commonly understood by the 
, term “road.” In many places it was a foot deep in 
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Imiim; \vf tuiMi'il int'i tin* niount.'iins on tlio nortli, and 
si> sldw <li(l i*nr Ih'CUik’ tliat wo wore unable to 

roach linaii Knli. where tlierc was said to In* a irood 
serai. l>ul had to pass the nii;ht at a small village with 
an interior ‘•erai c.-dh'd Daiih't 'fhana. 

Tile road troin I>anlet 'fhana to Iman Knli is onoutrh 
t'l nialce a cat hm^h. .and the ahsnrditv of considerinir 
it in the light of .a roa«I .at all must ho .suiHciently 
»‘vident to .any one who has undergone the discomforts 
iMit.aih-d hv ,a iouniev over it. 'I’ho wheels were fre- 
• pii-ntly hnriial up to the axles in a perfect Slough of 
lh‘sj>ond. .and s<<mo ide.a of the state of the road may be 
gaineil wlnai I mentioji that two of the ponies fell down 
on st>jiar.ate oce.isions, tliongh wo wore only jiroceeding 
at .a w.alh at ilio time; indeed, on this .section of the 
journey wo wore tinahlo to go <Mit of a walk for distances 
of .several miles at a stretch, and our progn'ess during the 
dav was funereal, with ji re.sult tliat wo again failed to 
reach the proper stage fif Sham Khal, and were reduced 
to spending .another night in a .small village. Judging 
from .a comment made hy Cuiv.tm on a sentence in a 
consular report in which this route is described as an 
“ cxcellc'Ut macadamised road,” it would appear that 
little change «*itlH*r for the better or the worse has 
taken place in its condition .since it came into being 
ten year.s ago, and long before the termination of m}’’ 
journey over it I had painfully numerous opportunities 
of j)ondering over the .striking appositeness of the note 
in wliich he .says, “ I think this word is a misnomer, 
for 1 am convinced that were the original Macadam to 
be raised from the dead and dropped down on the 
Askabad-Mcshed road, he would stand aghast at such 
a prostitution of his respectable name.” 

'file next morning we got started soon after seven 
o'clock. As we approached the Russian frontier the 
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scenery became gi-ander and more nigged, and the 
mountains lost the dead-looking appearance which had 
been the most noticeable feature of all the ranges that 
I had hitherto seen in Persia, precipitous rocks beneath 
whose shelter hardy cedai*s gi’ew being varied by steep 
grass-covered slopes. The road, too, improved in pro- 
portion, and as it wound backwards and forwards up a 
steep mountain-side, developed into a veiy fair specimen 
of a mountain thoroughfare, displaying a considerable 
amount of engineering .skill in its construction. After 
passing the village of Durbadam, at which place the 
future i-ailwav from Askabad to fleshed is, I believe, 
to join the present road, — a deviation to the east of the 
existing route, between this place and the Transcaspian 
railwav, bv Kaltacliinar, beiiiir necessan* owincr to the 
nature of the "round. — I reached Sham Khal, a larofe 
and commodious serai, at 11.30, and here rested a 
short time before proceeding to the Eussian frontier 
and custom station, four miles distant. Here, too, I 
had to leave the cla^dar, Indians being prohibited 
fi'om crossins: the frontier into Piussian territory. The 
jealous care with which Eussia guards her possessions 
in this part of the world from the inquisitive eye of 
the ubiquitous Briton is almost childish. When I 
proposed taking my Indian servant with me I was 
informed that such a proceeding could not be enter- 
tained for a moment, and it was only after all sorts 
of officials in Loudon and St Petersburg had had a 
say in the matter — including, I believe, the Eussian 
Minister for War — that I received permission to travel 
by the Transcaspian railway myself; and even when 
this permission was at last obtained, it was qualified 
by a clause prohibiting me from travelling on the 
Murghab branch (which, however, was perhaps natural), 
and also from stopping at Bokhara (for which I could 
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discover no reason whatsoever). However, one should 
be thankful for small mercies, I suppose, and my thanks 
are due to those who obtained leave for me to travel on 
the line at all. 

About three miles from Sham Khal we came to the 
Persian customs, which were passed without difficulty, 
and a mile farther on entered Russian territory, where 
the way was barred b}* the Russian station. The road 
here passes through a walled enclosure, at the gates of 
which a sentry was doing duty in a desultory sort of 
fashion, sitting lolling against the wall as I passed in 
with rifle and bayonet under his arm ; and inside, where 
we pulled up to have the luggage inspected, a few men 
ill uniform of a kind were to be seen lounging about. 
Several officers arra3*ed in long blue frock-coats with 
brass buttons appeared when my boxes were opened 
for inspection, who looked on while another individual, 
whom I took to be a non-commissioned officer, probed 
to the bottom in search of contraband. Everything 
had to be opened, even to 1113’^ despatch-box and helmet- 
case ; but nothing objectionable being found, I was 
allowed to close up m3' trunks and, after having had 
ray passport vised, to proceed on 1113' wa3'. 

We very soon got into a thick white fog, and the 
sceneiy, which up to now had been possessed of a 
certain grandeur, bccamo .shrouded in obscurity; but 
from the rapid descent it was obvious that we were 
hastening down the lar side of the mountain-range. 
At one place a camol had most inopportimeh' selected 
the very narrowest and stoejiest bit of the road as a 
fitting place to jiass his last moments in this ivorld, 
and almost entirol3' blocked it, as he la3’ stretched at 
full length across it ; but this obstruction once passed, 
we drove on without further delays, and soon after 
6 p.M. the lights of Askabad became visible, casting a 
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dull red glow through the murky atmosphere, and as 
I alighted at the entrance of the Grand Hotel I was 
thankful enough to think that my long drive was at 
last over, and that I was once more in touch with 
civilisation. 

Having entered the hotel, whose designation of 
“Grand” is a trifle misleading, I encountered two or 
three individuals, one after the other, of the genus 
hall-porter, who addressed me volubl}* in what was to 
me incoherent gibberish. Eealising that I was not 
taking in one word of what they appeared to be so 
anxious to tell me, they soon desisted, one of them 
vanishing through folding-doors to return shortly after- 
wards with a gentleman whom I took to be the pro- 
prietor. He opened fire with “ Sprechen sie deutsch ? ” 
which I unfortunate^ did not, and he in his turn 
disappeared. All this time I was standing in the hall 
of the hotel trving to devise some means of making 
myself understood, and was beginning to experience 
a lost and helpless feeling at finding myself at large 
and alone among people who understood no word of 
any language I could speak, and of whose lingo I knew 
nothing, when the gentleman whom I liad taken to 
be the proprietor returned in company with an indi- 
\'idual bearing the word professor writ large all over 
him, from his uncut hair and unkempt beard to bis 
long shiny black coat, ill-tied tie, and elastic-sided 
boots. I at once addressed him in French, guessing 
that a medium had at last been discovered bj* means 
of which I could make known my wish for food and 
lodf'-ing for the night. His answer, from which J 
gathered that though lie could speak a little Frencli, 
it was very little and far from good, was somewhat 
disappointing, especially when he suggested that wt- 
•should first try Latin as a medium of conversation. 
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back iijH ‘11 Frciieli as a last resort. 1 hastened 
to c-\))lain to him as best. 1 could tliat we might omit 
the formality of attomjtting a conver.sation in Latin 
and get on at onc(.‘ to tln^ French, since his French, 
though fpjaint and mixed with much Fussian, was at 
anyrati* to a certain extent understandable, a cjualit}’’ 
which 1 fidt coidd hardly be claimed for my. Latin, 
dragged on tbe s])ur of tin; moment from the limbo 
of the l«uig--forg-ot(eii. As a result of our united efibrts 
the pn'jjrietor was at length made to understand that 
1 reejuired a room for tbe night, and wished above all 
for .some food as soon as 1 could have it ; and the 
Iwnyon with my Persian .servant turning up at the 
moment. 1 turned in, leaving him to make arrange- 
inents for the morning. 

The word Askabad signifies, I believe, “the abode 
of love," a title tbe appropriateness of which in no way 
struck me as 1 splashed through its muddy streets, 
lined with j)ro.s!uc-looking Kussian houses, on mj’^ wa}'^ 
to tile station on the Glh ; and my feelings were cer- 
tainlv not those of regret as from the window of a 
second-class carriage (there are no first-class carriages 
except one, in the form of a saloon, retained for the 
use of the jiowers that be in Transcaspia) I watched it 
grow indistinct and finally vanish as we steamed rapidly 
west. 


To be travelling once more by the aid of steam, in 
all the comfort and luxury afforded by the trains of 
to-day, including an excellent restaurant car, with the 
jiossibility of covering in twenty*-four hours a distance 
that would have taken, travelling as I had been for the 
last few months, more than as many days, was far fi’om 
unpleasant ; and though, owing to the greater part of 
the journey being got through bj’^ night, — we left 
Askabad at 3 p.m. and reached Krasnovodsk at 9 A.]vr., 
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I missed seeing what places of interest there are, 
such as Geok Tepe, the scene of Skoheleff’s great vic- 
tory over, or rather slaughter of, the Tekke Turkomans, 
I saw about as much of the scenery as I wanted to, 
consisting as it does of the line of the Kopet Dagb 
Mountains on one side, and on the other of an absolute 
level, stretching away far as the eye can see, and losing 
itself in the vast inhospitable wastes of the Kara Kum 
desert. 

As far as comfort goes, the second-class carriages on 
General Annenkoff’s railway leave nothing to be de- 
sired, differing little from the first-class carriages one 
comes across on other Russian railways, and the dinner 
a la carte provided in the restaurant car is as good as 
any one could wish, though I confess to having felt 
rather at a loss when a menu^ written of course in the 
Russian character, was handed to me from which to 
order my dinner. As luck would have it, a French 
gentleman and his wife, w^ho had been residents for 
eight years in Bokhara, were on their way to “La belle 
France,” and helped me out of my difficulty by inter- 
preting for me. 

At 9 A.M. on the 7th we steamed into Krasnovodsk, 
which, owing to its greater depth of water, superseded 
the original terminus of the line — Uzun Ada — some 
years ago, lengthening somewhat the rail, but shorten- 
ing the passage of the Caspian. The shipping in the 
harbour and the irregular buildings which have sprung 
up as the natural result of its having become the 
terminus of the railway, with their background of 
rugged mountains, present a scene possessed of a 
certain picturesqueness ; but the three hours which 
elapse before the departure of the boat are more than 
sufficient in which to exhaust the beauties of the place, 
and would, I should think, under less favourable 
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weather conditions than I was blessed with, prove 
exceedingly irksome. As it ^yas, the sun shone forth 
from a cloudless sky, and when we at last got under 
way soon after midday, it was to steam over the smooth 
and untroubled waters of the inland sea, in which was 
to be found no suggestion of the violent and turbulent 
passions of which it is only too capable. 

A passage of twenty hours brought us to Baku, 
whose prosperity was depicted b}’’ its lofty houses and 
large commodious shops, its broad streets and display 
of modern conveniences. No room was to be had at the 
hotel, so m}’’ sta}’’ in this cit}'', whose raison d’etre is oil, 
was reduced to a few hours, and at 11 a.]u. I left by 
rail for Moscow. Outside the station long lines of huge 
iron cylinders on wheels were occupied in bearing away 
from Baku the tons of petroleum which is its life-blood ; 
and all round were to be seen odd buildings resembling 
gasometers, and tall chimneys, connected with the all- 
absorbing industry of the place. 

I was not very long in discovering that I was in a 
very slow train, and for the next four days and nights 
— ninety-eight hours, to be exact — ^v^e crawled over the 
intensely uninteresting flats which lie between the 
Caspian and Moscow. As far as Petrovsk the line 
follows the western shore of the Caspian, after which it 
turns north-west as far as Bostoff, on the northernmost 
point of the Sea of Azoff", running parallel with the 
extremity of the Caucasus Mountains, ^riadikavkass, 
which we reached about nine o’clock on the second 
morning, is the point at which the military road from 
Tiflis on the Batoum-Baku railway joins the line, after 
passing over the Caucasus by the famous Pass of Dariel, 
and is situated beneath fine mountain - peaks, at this 
time deep in snow. At Bostoff, which we reached on 
the morning of the 10th, I had to change, and from 
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liere on the whole country, which is intensely flat and 
ugly, was under snow, the straw-encased water-pipes 
and huge icicles which hung from the roofs and other 
parts of the stations showing that the iron grip of 
winter was still heavy in the land. Nevertheless the 
atmosphere in the carriages was hot and stuffy, for the 
windows were all double and, as far as T could make 
out, hermetically sealed, while a large stove in each 
waggon was kept going night and day. Our monoton- 
ous progress continued through the same forlorn country 
until one o’clock on the 12th, when we reached Moscow, 
where I rested for two days beneath the hospitable roof 
of the Slaviensky Bazaar Hotel. 

Of course I rushed through the sights of the famous 
old-world capital, — the second largest city in Europe, 
by the way, — most of which are to be found within 
the ancient walls of the Kremlin ; the chief objects of 
interest outside being the old house of the Bomanoffs, 
the modern cathedral, the cathedral of Saint Basil the 
beatified, and the museums and picture-galleries. In- 
side the ancient walls of the Kremlin are the ancient 
and modern palaces, the a,rsenal, the senate, several 
churches and monasteries, the treasury, and a magnifi- 
cent belfry, at the foot of which stands the huge bell, 
far famed as the biggest bell in the world. But I have 
no ambition to take upon myself the duties of a guide- 
book, many of which no doubt exist, from which one ' 
may learn how the architect of the cathedral of St 
Basil had his eyes put out immediately it was finished 
by order of the Czar Ivan, the Terrible, that a splinter 
and nail from the true cross are to be seen in the 
cathedral of the Assumption, that the Czars of All the 
Russias go through a coronation ceremony in the same 
building, and a whole host of similar information upon 
various subjects connected with the town and its 
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history; and on the afternoon of the 14th I found 
mj’^self once more ensconced in the corner seat of 
a railway carriage. 

For the rest there is little to teU. A continuous 
journey from Moscow to Brussels affords one ample 
opportunity of objurgating the leisureliness of trains 
in Bussia, of admiring the speed and punctuality of 
trains in Germany, of restraining temper at the fussi- 
ness of railway officials in Belgium, and of reviling the 
cussedness of things in general which necessitate the 
crossing of various frontiers at objectionabl}'" late hours 
of the night, or at stiU more objectionably early hours 
of the morning, each of which furnishes officialdom 
with an excuse for rousing the weary traveller from 
his hard-earned slumbers to inspect his passport or 
to rummage ruthlessly through his baggage. A satiety 
of unbroken travelling induced me to halt a day at 
Brussels, Avhere I came in for the carnival of la ini- 
careme; but on the afternoon of March the 20th I 
found myself once again on board a boat, straining my 
eyes for a glimpse of the white cliffs of Dover, which, 
as the}’- gradually became visible, looming through a 
mist and steady drizzle, assumed for me a beauty 
which I am quite certain they never in reality pos- 
sessed. It was more than two years since I had seen 
them, and as I steamed into the great metropolis a 
little later, I felt that now my wanderings were indeed 
at an end, and that the day which I had so often 
looked upon in fancy from my tents in a desert land 
was no longer a thing of the future, but was actually 
at hand. 
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Baloochistan, trade-route across, 248, 
263. 

Baltal, 26, 173. 

Balti, 63 ; life of, 34 ; guide, 53 ; 
raftsmen, 81 ; hairoutter, 84 ; coolie, 
202 ; rapacity of same, 216. 
Baltisten, 13, 34; villages of, 39; 
postal system of, 47; capital of, 
S3. 

Bandipur, 189, 190. 

Barag Pass, 263. 

Baramulla, 11. 

Barasingh, 13, 13, 17, 21. 

Basgo, 99. 

Basha river, 39, 41, 47, 72, 76, 79, 
107. 

BoH (refuge), 333. 

Batoum, 333. 

Bear, black, 175, 178^ 181, 252. 

Bear, red or snow, 63, 75, 79, 171, 
173 ; two shot, 66 ; third shot, 
68 . 

Belgium, 413. 

Bell, Colonel Mark, 352. 

Bell, the great, of Moscow, 412. 
Bellew, Captain, 14, 23, 29, 32, 36, 
39. 

Bering, 357-360. 

Bhu^a (chopped straw), 359. 
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Birjand, town, 2S7, 306, 320, 324, 
334, 344-346, 362, 369 ; description 
of, 370 ; population of, 373. 

Bisil, 63, 65, 72, 73. 

Black Sea, 353. 

Bokhara, 406, 410. 

Bolan Pass, 256. 

Bombay, 3, 344. 

Bombay caralry, officer of, 259. 
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223. 
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Boorzil Pass, 192, 22S. 
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Buller-Hughcs, Mr B., 257, 25S, 269. 
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Burhel {Oris nahiira), 132, 133, 134, 
153. 

Basra, 248. 

Calcutta, 274. 

Camel, peculiarities of, 269 ; rate of 
progress of, 270. 

It riding, 258 ; bought. 261 ; fails, 
269. 

II transport, 254, 257; rate of 
progress of, 280; disadvan- 
tages of, 400, 401. 

II trunks, 257. 

Caravan of camels disappears, 254. 
Caravanserai, 265 ; at Mud, 367 ; at 
Biijand, 375, 377 ; at Sadik, 3S2 ; 
at Kain, 384; at Kakh, 388; at 
Sham Khal, 406. 

Caraway seeds, 344, 377. 

Cardigan jacket, 26. 

Carpets, Baloochi, 320 ; Persian, 344, 
377. 

Caspian Sea, 336, 410. 

Caucasus mountains, 411. 

Cawnpore, 4. 

Central Asia, 32, 102, 248, 348. 

Chah Sandan, le\y post, 273, 276, 
281. 

Cbahbar, 335, 343. 

Champas, 116, 120, 12,3, 136, 139. 
Chang Chenmo, 139, 159; river, 145, 
154. 

Chang La, 17,600 feet, 162. 

Chaiiar (post-riding), .386. 

Chaplies, 13. 

Chargai, 266, 273. 

“Cbenar bagh," 185. 

Chickor, 15. 

Chilas, 124, 196, 201 ; occupation of, 
208. 

Chillum Chauki, 19.3, 228. 

Chimray, 162. 

Chinararii, village, 40.3. 

Chitah, 41, 45, 5-3. 

Chorbat La, 10,700 feet, 94 ; village, 
9.3. 

Hiorien, 96, 98, 100. 

Christmas Bay, 214. 

Christmas in Sistan, 322, 32,3, 

Chutran. .See Garm Pani, 

Climate in Baloochist'in, 291. 

Coins, ancient, 2S5, 320-.322. 

Cold, effects of, 29, 231. 

Collen, General .‘'ir K., G.C.I. K-, C.B., 
,3.'.2. 

Coolie®, S, 15; only mtnxn of tram- 
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port, IS ; engaged on the road, 22 ; 
slow* progress of, 23 ; hard day for, 
31 ; nan-on- escape for, 33 ; pay of, 
35 227. 

Coss.icks, 322, 340. 

Curzon, Lord, G.^I.S.I., G.M.I.E., 
293, 336, 34S, 399, 405. 

Czar, 336 ; dinner in lionour of birth- 
day of, 300, 307. 

Datndar (sergeant) engaged, 25S. 

DS/:, 4S. 

Drtl--bungalon-, 10, 250. 

Dalbandin, le\- 3 * post, 270, 272-274, 
270, 291, 292, 345. 

Danjlii Bhoj-, Mr, 7. 

Dargoo, 162. 

Dariel, Pass of, 411. 

Darn-csJi Khan, 331-333. 

Dashkin, 224. 

Dasht-i-lut, desert, 336. 

Dasht-i-Piaz, village, 387, 3SS. 

Dasttir, 273. 

Dates at Dalbandin, 274. 

Daulet Thana, village, 405. 

Demul, 44. 

Deobunni, 20,154 feet, 224. 

Dem Gazi Khan, 254. 

Dera Ishmail Khan, 249, 254, 255. 
Deryakhan railway station, 249. 
Distance, difficulty in judging, 139, 
149. 

Dogoro, 47. 

Doian, 194. 

Doko, 55. 

Domel, 10, 

Doonga, 1 2, 240 ; down the Jelum in, 
1S9. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, Amir of Af- 
ghanistan, 312. 

Dover, white clifls of, 413. 

Dowany, 85. 

Dras, 23, 31, 32, 33, 171. 

Duck on the Hamun of Sistan, 361. 
Dnfferin, Lord, 353. 

Durand, Sir Mortimer, 266. 

Durbadam, village, 406. 

Durukhsh, 377. 

Dwarf palm, 274, 275. 

Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, 257. 

Euphrates Tallej’ railway, 351. 

Far East, 352. 

Farsakh (a distance varying from three 
to five miles), 389, 393, 394, 
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Fascination of the desert, 138. 
Feather-collectors, 318. 

Ferash, 327, 328, 359, 364. 

Fever, 271. 

Fireworks, 306. 

Fishing, 135. 

Fog, lost in, 271. 

Fort, the new, of Birjand, 373. 

I, the old, of Bitjand, 370. 
Fonrgon, as used on the Askabad- 
Meshed road, 402. 

Frontier chiefs, 193. 

Fruit, at Quetta, 260 ; of Birjand, 381 ; 

dried, 281, 344. 

Funeral, Ladaki, 97. 

Ganchen, Moimt, 51, 59, 76. 

Garm Pani, 41, 44, 47, 79, SO; mur- 
der at, 52. 

Garrhi, 10. 

Gazelle, Persian, 272, 363. 

Geok Tepe, 410. 

Germanj', 349, 413. 

Gesso, shikarie, 126, 139. 

GAce (clarified butter), 344. 

Gholum Rasool, Pathan totcar, 327, 
328. 

Giers, M. de, 353. 

Gilzais, 250, 313. 

Girdi Gab, village, 263. 

Girdi Talab, levj- post, 263. 

Girdi Thana, levj' post, 284, 285. 
Glacier, 67-71. 

Goa {Gazclla piclicaudata), 114, 117 ; 
aggravating habits of, 128 ; shot, 
131. 

Godhai, 228. 

Gol, 39, 84. 

Goldsmid, Sir F., 266. 

Goldsmid Commission of 1872, 314, 
331, 338. 

Gold-washers, 201. 

Gomal Pass, 251. 

Gompa, 111, 122, 125, 134, 162; at 
Waccha, 169. 

Gonar nnllah, 201, 207- 
Goond, 22, 23. 3.3. 

Goorais, 191, 233. 

Goorikote, 194. 

Grand Hotel, Askabad, 408. 

Granville, Lord, 353. 

Grass-shoes, 13, 44, 69. 

Greek coins, 285. 

“Gud" (oorial), 282. 

Gunabad, village, 389, 393. 

Gunderbal, 185. 
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(Juini. nil. 238. 

Owi-'ltcr, 33.‘i. 

({yn, 1 12. 11.1, no, 122, 120. 

Ityjnklinim nt Trcnchnlmfl, .UP. 

llnji Klmn, I’crftinn trndur, .l-l'i. 
Ilnlliflny, .Mr ,1. .S.1, ,S./. 

Hnitibiirg, . 118 . 

llnintin of Siiitan, 314, .117, 318, 3.19- 
.101, 

Ilnnlc, 120, 123, 120, 127; river, 119, 
181. 

linnnoo, 90, OS. 
llnrnniook, 190. 

Ifnmninoh, 24,27*1 feet, .19, 224. 
irnnlus, 3.1, .14, 170. 
linroo, 178. 

Ilnttoo I*ir, 194, 224. 
llnrAm {iilgriin!<, 394. 

IfelriiiiiKl, river, 200, 2.S.'j, 314, 317, 

31.S. 

’• Ilcmlnp?,” 32. 
llcmi«, 102, lOS. 
ilvnncscy, Mr, 204 ; hliot, 200. 
llemt, 270, 310, 3.10, 344, 34.1. 
IliinalnyaH, 4, 124, 240, 24.1. 
lloldich. Colonel .Sir T. H„ K.C.I.E., 
200, .10(1. 

lloninik .springH, 284. 
lIorse-dc.'iIerH, 209, 274, 270. 

Hot opringK, 41, 4.1, 0.1, ISO. 
Hoiifc-liait, 12, 19, 22. 

Hour.(lnr, desorted villngc, 28.1, 280. 
Hughes, .Mr T., 203, 204, 207, 272, 
273. 

ITus.scitmli.'id, soiitlicm part of capital 
of Sistan, 2SS, 292-294, 300, 338. 

Ibc.\’ {Capra sihirica), first seen, 41; 
first stalk after, 44 ; first shot at. 
47 ; first head secured, 49 ; second 
and third shot, 5.1 ; big buck seen, 
GO ; killed by bear, OS ; successful 
stalk after, 72 ; another shot, 75. 
Ibex, Scind {Capra a’ffat/ru-i), 272, 282, 
283. 

Iman Kuli, village, 405. 

Imnn Reza, 3SS, 397, 400. 

Indigo, 344. 

Lido-Persian trade, 274. 

Indus, 35, 39, 40, SO, SI, S3, S4, 98, 
100, 105, 112, 140, 162, 168, 200, 
214, 21S, 224, 249. 

Iran (Persia), 355, 369, 379. 

Iskel, village, 321. 

Inliharra (omen), 340. 


Inlihhal, 338. 

Ivan the Terrible, 412. 

•inenh'e Horse (Komb,iy cavalry), 280. 
288. 

Japan, 248. 

.Iclutii, river, 10, 12, 14, 19, 189. 
.Tengiz Khan, the Mongol, 292, 293. 
•Icyporc, 4. 

Jilliper nullah, 202, 210. 

Johnson, Captain, 195, 218; death of, 
223 

•lovara, Kashmiri, 21 ; dismissed, 107. 
Jnjriki well, 274. 

Kalrini^ (dried apricots), 36. 

Kabnl, 312, 31.1, .131. 

Kochnnmh.al nnllah, 180. 

Kaffir Killa, villngc, 397. 

Kajilrth (caravan), 26.1, -268, 276, 277, 
281, 28.1, 284, .14.1, .164, .175. 

Knin, town, 306, 37.1, 384 ; population 
of, 386. 

Kaiser, stream, 267. 

Kajnwa (sleeping pannier), 257. 

Kakh, town, 3SS, 380. 

Kalian (water* pipe), 303, 321, 326, 
.19.1. 

Kalka. 249. 

Knitachinnr, 401, 406. 

Kameri Pass, 112. 

Kannt (aqueduct). See A'are- 
Kangan, 22. 

Kapaloo, 86 ; Raja of, 86-S9. 

Kara Kum desert, 410. 

Karakoram Mountains, 144. 

Karez (aqueduct), 274, 281, 291, 364, 
375, 380. 

Kargil, 96, 170. 

Kartjuzar (Persian official), 395, 396. 
Knrmung, 35. 

Karnnk, levy post, 263. 

Kashmir, 4, 7, S, 10, 12, 13, 29, 247 ; 
postal system of, 47; snowline in, 
171 ; vale of, 240. 

Kashmir Kar, fort, 251, 252, 254. 
Kashmiri, shikarie, 13 ; boatmen, 14 ; 
tradesmeb, 19 ; servants, 21 ; a 
characteristic of the, 68 ; nature of 
the, 12.1 ; as shikaries, 124. 
Knufinann, General, 353. 

Kerman, .139i 343, 344, 348. 

Khada Bux, cook, 20, 36, 141. 

Khan jnn Khan, 333. 

Khan of Kalat, 266. 

Kliaran mountains, 271-273. 
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Kharbu, 169. 

Khelat (gift from the Shah), 303. 
"KhidMn” (main street, Meshed), 
399. 

Khiva, 353. 

Khroo, 188. 

Khud (precipice), 253. 

Khurasan, 336, 337, 343, 393. 
‘Khurasan and Sist^’ (Yate), 399. 
Khwaja Sara Sarir, 317. 

Kiepsang La, 148, 149. 

Kieu La, 158. 

Killa Bobat, levy post. See Bobat. 
KiUa, 18. 

Kiris, 80, 82, 85. 

Kirtaka, levy post, 280, 282, 283. 
Kishingi, 264. 

Kohak, bund of, 318. 

Kohala, 10. 

Koh-i-Khwaja, 314, 315 ; description 
of, 316, 317. 

Koh-i-Malek Siah, 283-285. 
Koh-i-Sultan, 278. 

Koh-i-Tuftan, 12,681 feet, 278, 281. 
Kohuk, on the Mashkel river, 266. 
Kolan nullah, 174. 

Koondi, levy post, 278, 279, 281. 
Kopet Dagh Mountains, 410. 

Krait, narrow escape from, 250. 
Krasnovodsk, 409, 410. 

Krausse, 354. 

Kremlin, the, 412. 

Kuchaki Chah, levy post, 271, 276. 
Kuchan, 403, 404. 

Kugrang Sanspo, 145, 152, 154. 

Kulsi, 98, 102. 

Kundar (gum), 377. 

Kunis, 85. 

Kyam, 155. 

Kyang, 114, 120-122, 129. 

Ladak, 13, 14, 95, 99 ; postal system 
of, 47 ; wind in, 126 ; leaving, 168 ; 
snow-lino in, 171. 

Ladaki, curious customs of, 100, 123 ; 
shikaric, 105; guide, 112; engaged 
as post-runners, 107 ; leaves, 145. 
Lama, 97, 99, 108, 111, 123, 108. 
Lamayurn, 168. 

Lead, 279. 

Leather goods, 344. 

Lch, capital of Ladak, 14, IS, HIO- 
102, 107, 160. 

I-«opard, 15, 45, 51, 52, 50. 

Levant, the, 354. 

Leychcr store-house, 202. 


Lhassa, 87, 166, 168. 

London, 353, 354, 406. 

Luscomb & Co., Allahabad, 257- 

Lyall, Sir A., 313. 

MacGregor, Sir C., 354. 

Machahoi, 29. 

M'Mahon, Captain, 266. 

Madresseh, at Birjand, 374. 

Maban, Captain, 352. 

Mahsud tribe, 250 ; raid by, 254. 

Makak Karez, levy post, 281. 

Malek Siah Koh, 266. 

Malleson, Colonel, 293, 354. 

Manasbal, 19, 22, 185. 

Jl/ajw-wall, 99, 100. 

JUanji, 14, 190. 

Manna (gum), 377. 

Marches, list of, from Quetta to Nas- 
ratabad, 289 ; Nasratabad to Bir- 
jand, 378 ; Birjand to Meshed, 
398. 

MaxkhoT {Capra megaceros), 196; first 
shot, 205 ; varieties of, 206 ; second 
shot, 207 ; third shot, 209 ; fourth 
shot, 213 ; fifth shot, 215 ; sixth 
shot, 218. 

Markhor, straight horned {Capra Jer- 
doni), 252, 253, 255. 

Marsemik La, 18,420 feet, 144. 

Mashkel, river, 266. 

Mnshki Chah, levy post, 279-281. 

Mataian, 29, 31. 

Merchants, Kashmiri, 187. 

Merk, Mr W., commissioner of Dcra- 
jat, 249, 250, 254. 

Meroi, levy post, 275, 276. 

Merve, 353. 

‘Merve Oasis’ (O’Donovan), 304. 

Meshed, 248, 259, 201, 274, 270, 281, 
283, 284, 303, 304, 312, 320, 332. 
333, 339-341, .344, 380, 399, 401, 
40i. 

Mesopotamia, 348. 

Meteors, 189. 

Minni levies, 252, 254. 

Miller, M., Bnssian Vice-consul for 
Sistan, 294, .301, .305, 319, .3.34, 342, 
.349. 

Mippal Loomha, 157. 

Mir A hi ins, of Sistan, 311, 312, .32o, 
.321. 

Mir Alum Khan, 37.'. 

Mir Ali .Xhh.ir, Amir of Sist.in, 20(1. 
.332. 

Mil Mnusiim KliftU, the > I’llp, .'•"•i. 
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308, 309, 33i, 333, 334, 340, 341 ; 
character of, .310. 

Mirage, 279, 393. 
j^litjawa, 292, 343. 

Mitchell, Mr W., 12, 21, 187, 188. 
Mohammed Khan, ehikarie, 13 ; duties 
of, 20; ill, 106; carelessness 
. 117, 118 ; dismissed, 123. 
Mohammed Beza Chah, levy post, 283. 
Mohammed Beza Khan, the sarhang, 

299, 308, 309, 334, 338 ; character 
of, 310. 

Mohammed TJslam Elhan, Persian 
ferash, 328. 

Mohammedahad, 403. 

“Mon,” 144, 161. 

Mooltan, 2oa, 256. 

Moravian mission, 101. 

Moscow, 373, 411-413. 

Mosqne, hnilt by Trench, 300. 

Mount Aboo, 4. 

Mountain battery, 195 ; at work, 200. 
Mountain sickness, 125. 

Moj'hut, Balti guide, 55, 56. 
Mozuffer-a-Din Shah, 297. 

Mud, village, 367. 

Muezzin, 398. 

Mugli, 159, 162. 

Mulbecb, 169. 

Mull, levy post, 271, 272, 282. 
Munsbi, in command at ^shmir Kar, 
252 ; at Meroi, 275. 

Munshi Oomar Din, 369, 377. 
Mnrghah, branch of Transcaspian rail- 
way, 406. 

Murree, 8, 10. 

Murtaza, fort, 251, 254. 

Mustophi Khalik !^an, 326. 
Mystery-play, 102, 109. 

Kadir Shah, 293. 

Naizar, 314, 318, 359-361. 

Nanga Parbat, 26,620 feet (Deomir), 
196, 224. 

Karhui tribe, 332, 333. 

Naroochen nullah, 117, 118. 
Kasratabad, capital of Sistan, 261, 273, 
274, 287, 288, 293, 294, 297, 299, 

300, 306, 308, 315, .324, 338, 345. 
Kau roz (New Year’s Day), 317. 

Near East, Russian policy in, 349. 

Neh, 345. 

Neilly Kntch, fort, 251, 254. 

Night in the open, 57, 70, 76, 177, 
180-182, 197, 199. 

Nile, 315. 


Nimo, 100", 168. 

Nirvana, 97, 145. 

North-west frontier, 256, 349. 

‘Novoe Vremya,’ 348, 350. 

Nowad Chah, levy post, 284. 

Nuria, 98, 99. 

Nnshki, 258, 263, 265, 270, 273, 274, 
360 ; description of, 265-267 ; pro- 
spects of, 267, 268. 

Nushki-Sistan trade-route, 259, 290, 
298, 309, 334, 338 ; trade of, 345. 

Nyak Tso Lake, 143.. 

Nydn {Om Hodgsont), 107, 114, 139; 
herd of, sighted, 116; shot, 126; 
stem chase after, 137. 

O’Connor, Captain, 195. 

O’Donovan, 364. 

Olthing, 35. 

“ Om mani padmi cm” 99. 

Oonab, a berry used in medicine, 344, 
3 / /. 

Oorial [Ov'is vignei), 202, 210, 253, 
.260, 377. 

Opium, eating and smoking, 376, 
39.3. 

Ovens, in Persian villages, 322. 

Padag, levy post, 271. 

Palan Koh, 315, 317. 

Palmerston, Lord, 354. 

Palms, grove of, 362. 

Pamirs, 248. 

Pangoon Lake, 143, 144. 

Panjab, 8. 

Papier-mach^ work of Kashmir, 13. 

Parcutta, 36, 39. 

Parsee, 4, 7. 

Parurana (passport), 13. 

Patban, treachery of, 255 ; shikarie, 
260 ; KafilaJi of, 276, 278 ; runs 
amuck, 327. 

Paul, Emperor, 337. 

Perdl:, Ladaki woman’s head-dress, 
95, 167. 

Persia, 248, 259, 253, 307, 314, 324, 
336, 338, 339, .342, .346, 351-353, 
373, 396, 402, 406. 

‘ Persia and the Persian Question ’ 
(Cnrzon), 336. 

Persian Gulf, 248, 335, 336, 348, 351, 
.354. 

Perso- Afghan boundary, 314, 346. 

Perso-Balooch frontier, 206, 278, 281, 
283, 292, .346. 

Peshawar, 332. 
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Peter the Great, apocrj'phal* testament 
of, 354. 

Petrovsk, 411. 

Phiang, 100. 

PUgrim joins caravan, 261. 

Pine-martin, ISl. 

Pistachio nuts, 344. 

Plague, fear of, instilled by Russia, 
346. 

Pohrang, 144, 159. 

Polako^a Pass, 116, 117. 

Polo, 40. 

Pomegranates, 396. 

Pommer, shikarie, 141 ; as a stalker, 
156. 

Pony, difficulty in obt-.miug, 25S. 

P&?hteen (sheepskin coat), 24, 51, 107, 
277. 

Post between Ifasratabad and Birjand, 
362, 363, 374. 

Postal system in the Himalayas, 47. 

Postmaster of Birjand, 373. 

Post-office, at Dalbandin, 273 ; at 
Meroi, 275 ; at Sainduk, 2S2. 

Post-runners, 22, 26, 29, 31, 4S, 107, 
193, 224; stopped by a bear, 170; 
lost in a snowstorm, 237. 

Prayer-wheel, 99, 166, 169. 

Purdil Khan, 311, 333. 

Pushkar Lake, 4. 

Pushwari, 192, 

Pnttoo, 13. 

Quetta. 24S, 249, 255, 257, 259, 260, 
263, 264, 267, 26S, 274-276, 281, 
290, 291, 29S, 299, 303, 332, 337, 
344, 345, 347 ; reach, 256 ; leave,- 
262. . , , , 

Quinine, 271. 

Railway, Anglo-Indian, 34S. 

" Askabad-Meshed, 350, 401, 

406. 

" Chinese, 348. 

" Euphrates valley, 351. 

" only one in Persia, 303. 

" to Nushki, 268, 347, 348, 

350. 

" to the Persian frontier, 303, 

_ . 346, 348, 373. 

Kain, at Kushki, 269 ; at Tratoh, 278 ; 
m Sistan, 358. 

Rainfall in Baloochistan, 291. 

A..?'““San Pass, 11,900 feet, 191, 
23S, 239. 

Rakapooshi, 25,550 feet, 224. 


Ralmat Khan, clairidar, 260, 287, 361, 
36S, 377, 385, 396, '397. 

Ram Ful, syce, 258. 

Ram Pershad, Hindoo servant, 20, 
258, 382, 397. 

Ramghat, 194. 

Ramzan, fast of, 321, 322 ; various 
methods of observing, 323. 
Ramzan, shikarie, 196 ; climbing 
powers of, 198. 

Ranbipur, 162. 

Rawal Pindi, 4, 243. 

Rawlinson, General Sir H., K.C.B., 
F.R.S., 354. 

Revenue of Sistan, 312, 325. 

Eewill nullah, 174. 

Rezam, 23, 24, 25, 174. 

Rhang nullah, 117. 

Rifle, 400 express, 49, 127, 139, 149 ; 
magazine mauser, 72, 105, 127, 130, 
164, 215. 

Road, bad, in Baloochistan, 283 ; to 
Kasratabad, 287 ; to Meshed, 382, 
383 ; the Askabad-Meshed, 40.3- 
405 ; the Kashmir, 404 ; the Kalka- 
Simla, 404. 

Robat, levy post, 283, 284, 287, 303. 
Romanoffs, house of the, 412. 

Room, village, 381, 383. 

Rope-bridge, 11, 36. 

Rostoff, 411. 

Ruined cities, 285. 

Ruk junction, 256. 

Russia, 304, 305, 335-339, 341-343, 
345, 346, 349, 350, 353, 354, 389 ; 
fear of, 343. 

Russian bank at Meshed, 350, 401. 
Russian Consul-general at Meshed, 

401. 

Russian doctor, 340, 341. 

Russian railway in Central Asia, 24S, 

402, 409. 

Russian Vice-consul in tiistan, 287. 
305, 322. 

Russo-Afghan boundary Commission 
of 1885, 317, .338. 

Russo-Persian frontier, 405. 

Rustam, 2S5. 

Sadik, village, 382. 383. 

Saflron, 344, 377, 386. 

Sainduk, le\-3'post, 281-28.3, 292. 

„ mountains, 2S1. 

Saint Basil, cathetlnil of, 412. 

St Petersburg, .353, .354, 406. 

Salia, boatman, 189. 
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Salisbury, Lord, 353. 

Salt lake, 1 15, 120. 

Salt water, 281, 361. 

Saltana, Elashtniri, .21 ; secures ibex 
head, 49 ; taken ill, 90, 192. 

Saman Shahi Pass, 7000 feet, 380. 
Sand-storm, 251. 

Sarbandi tribe, 333. 

Sarhang, the. See Mohammed Beza 
Khan. 

Sartip, the. See Mir Mausum Khan. 
Saspiil, 99. 

Sayed'Khan, Balooch sirdar, 286, 287. 
Sayed Khan, son of Sherif Khan, 331- 
334. 

Sayed Khan’s hhd (village), 287. 
Schouvalofif, Count, 353. 

Scind, 256. 

Seals, old, 285, 320-322. 

Sebsewar, town, 345. 

Serai, 22, 34, 35, 36, 39 ; description 
of, 32. 

Serow, 180. 

Sesko, 51, 59, 76, 79. 

Seth Suleiman, Indian trader in Sistan, 
298, 334, 344, 369. 

Shah Beg, 202i 
Sham Khal, 405-407. 

Sharpoo (Ovis vignei), 90, 162 ; first 
seen, 89 ; wounded, 105 ; secured, 
106 ; unexpected behaviour of, 164 ; 
fourth shot, 165. 

Shaukat-u1-Mulk, Amir of Kain, 306, 
334, 345, 369 ; visit to, 375 ; char- 
acter of, 376. 

Shawls, Kashmir, 13. 

Shayock river, 80, 84-86, 89/ 90, 93. 
Sheepskin hats, 387. 

Sheik Budin mountain, 255. 

Sheik Hussein peak, 270, 271. 

Sher Ali Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
313, 331. 

Sher Shah junction, 249. 

Sherani levies, 252. 

Sherif Khan, 331. 

Shiah, Mohammedans, 368. 

Shigar, village, 39, 82, 83 ; river, 40, 
80, 81, 83. 

Shiharra boats, 19. 

Shinbichian, 98. 

Shonko (wolf), 120. 

Shooshal, 141. 

Shops of Kasratabad, 297. 
Shora-covoTcd plain, 279, 287. 

Sikhs, 254, 255. 

Silk, 386. 


Simla, 247 ; climate of, in autumn, 
248, 256. 

Sind valley, 15, 16, 22, 24, 173, 176. 

Sirdar Khan, Fathan sowar, 327, 328. 

Sirdar Khan Agha, 373. 

Sirdar Khoti, 229. 

Sirdar Purdil Khan, of Sistan, 311. 

Sistan, 248, 261, 268, 275, 276, 287, 
288, 290, 292, 293, 298, 299, 302, 
306, 309-313, 320, 329, 330, 332, 
334-338, 343, 344, 347-349; pro- 
per, 314 ; recent history of, 331 j 
difficulty in leaving, 356. 

Skardu, capital of Baltistan, 39, 47, 
48, 80-84. 

Skobeleff, 410. 

Slaviensky Bazaar Hotel, Moscow, 
412. 

Snow-leopard, 217. 

Snow-line, 56. 

Sonamerg, 24, 25, 174. 

Sowars (troopers) engaged, 258 ; salu- 
tation of, 263. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 7i 11> 
12, 14, 18, 22 ; in late autumn, 186 ; 
in winter, 240. 

Srinagar-Leh route, 98. 

Subhana, Kashmiri, 21 ; decides to 
remain as servant, 124. 

Sufari dynasty, 292. 

Suleiman mountains, 251. 

Sulphur, 279. 

Sultan Mohammed, brother of Iman 
Beza, 388. 

Saltan Shah, 278. 

Sunni, Mohammedans, 368. 

Sunrise, 46, 179. 

Sunset, 93, 230. 

Sweeper, 258. 

Syce (groom), 258. 

Sykes, Major, 339, 386. 

Tabbas, 299, 332, 334. 

Takatoo peak, 259, 260. 

Talbot, Sir A., K.C.I.E., 187. 

Taleechy, 214. 

Tamarisk, 271, 274, 275, 279, 284. 

Tank, village, 249-251, 254. 

Tanksc, 162. 

Tarangas (nets), 257. 

Tarcutto, 35. 

Tartars, 120; encampment, 119. 

Tashgam, 32, 171. 

Tatahorc nullah, 155. 

Tea, 344. 

Teheran, 274, 303, 377. 
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Tokke Tiirkoniniip, 410. TurkiBh ntraitB, .148. 

Telegraph, to Niii<iiki, 2GS ; to Sistaii, Turkoman nowar, 30/3. 
347. 

Temple, Colonel H. M., SO.I-SOT, 402. Unrest, 247. 


Tfiife tl'nhri, .'i.'i, 148, 100, 208. 

Tents, SO 111. Held Fer\*icc, 2.'>7. 

,i foimr.*’ palls, 2.'i7. 

Tent, 247. 

Tc^tldnh (native ofOcinl), 84, 221, 
227. 

Thnim (fort),' 203. 271-27."», 280-283. 
“The I’ignhd Whistle, lO.'i, 218. 
Theorj" of a donhlc c.anip, S.'iS. 

ThulK- river, S.'i. 

Tibet. 20. 101, 120. 121, 138, l.'iO. 
Tibct.nns, 32. 

Tiflin-crKilic, 10, 21. 

Tiflis, 411. 

Tieor, 247. 

Tigris. 248. 

‘ Times,’ the. 3.'1. 

Timur the Tartar, 203. 

Tolti. 30. 30. 

Tcjuta (carriage), 7-10, 12, 24S, 250 
254. 

Towers of .Silence. 3. 

Tnwl. ISS. 

Trade of Bitjand. 377. 

Trade. Indo-Persian. 274. 


Uri, 11, 

Uzun Ada, 410. 

Victoria, as used on the Askahad- 
Meshed road, 402. 

Village under snow, 30. 

Villages, in Baloochistan, 202, 203, 
28.5, 201. 

.. in Persia, 302, 304, 380, 

387. 

II in Sistan, 288, 310. 
Vineyards of Manasbal, 185. 
\n.idikaa’kass, 411. 

HWi (governor), 332, 333, 340, 341, 
Wangat nullah, 1.5, 10, 22. 

Ware Chah, levy post, 280, 281, 
Webb- Ware, Captain, 206, 291, 334, 
Windmill in Sistan, 294. 

I, Wine, Persian, 373. 

Wolseley ralise, 56. 

Wolves as pets, 22-5. 

Wool, 2S1, .344, 377. 

Woolar Lake, 240. 

Wormwood, 262, 263. 


Tragbal, 190, 239. 

Transraspia. 335. 401, 409. 
Transport. v.arions forms of, 400. 


Tratoh, 

fe*.-y post. 

276. 278 

. 2SI. 


Trench. 

. Major G. 

Cnci2sv 

ix. 13, 

. IS, 

1S7. 

1S9, 274, 

2S6-2SS. 

303, 

319, 

324, 

327, 329. 33S, .3-57. 



Trenchabid (ciry e 

if Trench 

294, 



.319. 322. .335, .357-360: c: 

_ bnildEng. SOI. 

Tret, 5. 

Trciskro Knrpo. 1.56- 

Vr-nsri Lake, 119. 120. 

Tnrbin. 26. 

Tnrbit-i-Kafier-:, S5-5-S57. 

Tarkey, S52. 


Yadgar Cfcab, levy post, 272, 276. 
YakT IS, 112, 119, 141 ; rate of p.'o- 
gress cfj 1 14; wild, 132, 154. 
Yak-cans. 18, 107. 

Yanztae vsilej, .345, 

Ya^fc CoIoneL .317, .37.5, .359. 

Yater szszzvTr," 342. 

Yeckaran," ISO. 

Yccnzcrskarc, ilaj'jr F, E., 3.51, 

Zarcccney, Ecssfan nateralis-t, 315, 

Zl-zrz-. fpl£.'e of pflsrEcaa-e}, 317. 

Zegi La, 13, 23, 26, 25, 48, 172, 

Z'Lu: fskfn ran., 51, 52, 54, 86. 





